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LAPIDARY WORK. 
(Lapidarius, pertaining to stones, from Lapis, a stone.) 


Tue art of the lapidary does nct include the 
various modes of working or finishing stones, as 
its derivation would seem to imply, but is re- 
stricted to the cutting, grinding, and polishing 


of gems, small stones, &c., for jewellery, or for 3 


mineralogical specimens. 


The stones cut by the lapidary are of various | 


degrees of hardness, and in cutting or polishing 
any particular stone, another harder stone is 
used, in the form of a powder, applied to the 
edge or the surface of what are called mills, 
which are disks of metal and other materials re- 
volving horizontally on vertical spindles. Thus, 
the slitting-mill, the roughing-mill, the smooth- 
ing-mill, and the polishing-mill, are generally 
of metal; but for soft stones, the smoothing- 
mill may be a disk of willow wood or mahogany. 
The polishing-mill may be a spiral coil of list, 
the surface presented by the edges being the part 
ised. Or wood, covered with buff leather, may 
be used. 

The processes of the lapidary vary with the 
hardness of the stone. Taking alabaster as the 
type of coft minerals, carnelian as the type of 
minerals of medium hardness, and sapphire as 
the type of hard minerals, three distinct groups 
may be formed in which the mode of treatment 
co1iesponds for all the members of each group. 

The following is the Scale of Hardness in 
minerals: In the examples selected, each mine- 
ral is scratched by that which follows it. The 
use of this scale is to determine the hardness of 
any given mineral by reference to the types here 
selected. Thus, suppose a body neither to scratch 
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nor to be scratched by fluor spar, its hardness 
is represented by 4; butif it should scratch fluor 
spar, and not apatite, then its hardness is said to 
be from 4 to 5. The degrees of hardness are 
numbered from 1 to 10. The third column con- 
tains the names of some of the minerals, metals, 
and other substances of similar degrees of hard- 
ness; and the fourth column contains the num- 
ber of minerals which in respect of hardness 
are ranked under each of the ten grades. The 
hardness of other minerals is represented in 
whole numbers and decimals :— 
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Lead, steatite, or 
ot Bere ee soapstone, meer- > | 23 
schaum . 
Tin, ivory, fu 
stone, pot-stone 
2 | Compactgypsum . cannel = Jets 90 
aod elves, oup- 
per, when pure; 
3 | Calcareous spar, any soft brass; ser- 
cleavable variety pentine, marble, it 
oriental alabas- 
ter, &c 
4 Fluor spar, any . 
cleavab variety Platinum, gun -metal 53 
5 | Apatite, in — : 
vent crystals Soft iron °° | 43 
6 | Feldspar, rt Soft steel, porphyry, | 
variety. . glass . . | 62 
Hardened steel, 8 si-) | 
7 | Quartz, limpid and lex, flint, agate, 
transparent. . . granite, cand a8 
stone, sanu 
8 | Topaz. . . | Hardest steel . 6 
9 | Sapphire. or corun- 
Fer ii Ruby and corundum | 1 
10 | Diamond Cuts allsubstances. | 1 
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ALABASTER. Hardness, 1.5 to 2. 
Amber. Jet. Opal., 
Cannel coal. Lava. Pot-stune. 
Coral. Malachite. Satin-stone, 
Enamels. Mother of pearl. Steatite. 
Glass. Nacreous shells. Turquoise. 

CARNELIAN. Hardness, 7. 

Agate. Elvans. Mina nova. 
Amethyst. Emerald. Onyx. 
Aquamarine. Feldspar. Opal. 
Beryl. Flint. Pastes. 
Blood-stone. Fluor spar. Peridot, 
Brazilian topaz. Garnet. Plasma. 
Carbuncle. Granite. Porphyry. 
Cat’s-eye. Heliotrope, Quartz, 
Chalcedony. Jade. Sard. 
Chrysolite. Jasper. Sardonyx. 
Chrysoprase. Lapis lazuli. Serpentine, 
Crystal. Marble. Topazes. 


SAPPHIRE. Hardness, 9. 


Mineralogists and jewellers apply severai names to 

the Sapphire, depending on its color and lustre, viz:— 

White Sapphire, when transparent or translucent. 

Oriental Sapphire, when blue. 

Oriental Amethyst, when violet-blue. 

Oriental Topaz, when yellow. 

Jriental Emerald, when green. 

Oriental Ruby, when red. 

Chatoyant, or Opalescent Sapphire, with pearly re- 
flections. 

Girasol Sapphire, when transparent, and with a pale- 
reddish or pale-bluish reflection. 

Asteria, or Star Sapphire, has six milk-white rays, 
radiating from the centre of a hexagonal prism, and 
placed at right angles to its sides. The asteria is 
found in both the red and blue varieties of sapphire, 
and is always cut so as to show the figures. 

All the above sapphires, the chrysoberyl, the zircon, 

and some other gems, are cut with diamond powder, and 
) clished with rottenstone. 


Fig. 1 represents a lapidary’s bench. It con- 
sists of a stout plank, about three feet six inches 
long, and one foot nine inches wide, supported 








on a frame about two fect six inches high. The 
top is divided into two unequal compartments, 
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and a rim rises about two inches above the top, 
to catch the waste emery and water thrown 
off by the mill. In the left-hand compartment 
are a hole and a collar, through which passes 
the vertical spindle of the driving wheel a, the 
lower conical end fitting in a rail of the frame. 
The driving wheel is about eighteen inches in 
diameter, and works just below the under sur- 
face of the bench top: it is worked by a hori- 
zontal handle c, In the right-hand compartment, 
the spindle d carries the mill, which is about 
eight or nine inches diameter, and revolves about 
an inch above the surface of the bench ; but it 
may be adjusted. by means of a flange and 
screwed nut to a greater or less distance, accord- 
ing as the edge or side of the mill is required to 
be used. In the figure, the lower centre is a 
square wooden rod, passing through a mortise 
in a transverse rail of the frame, and kept to the 
desired height by a side wedge. By this con- 
trivance, lap spindles of various lengths may be 
accommodated. The top end of the spindle also 
works in a wooden centre, screwed into a hole 
near the end of a horizontal iron arm e, which 
slides upon a perpendicular bar /, and is retained 
at the proper height by the binding screw g. 
The pulley is about four inches in diameter, and 
is fixed on the spindle just below the bench top. 
A little to the right, and in advance of the lap, 
is an iron support A, called a gim-peg, or germ- 
peg, about eight inches high, and in the form of 
a crank: it is secured below the bench by a 
wing-nut, so as to allow the peg to be moved 
round to different distances from the lap, as may 
be required. Its use is to support the arm of 
the workman in grinding the edges of small 
stones, and also to serve as a guide for the 
vertical angle in cutting facets, for which pur- 
pose a wooden socket, shown in the figure, is 
slipped over the upper part of the rod, and held 
in its place by a wedge. Holes or notches, 
arranged round the sides of the socket, serve to 
determine the inclination of the stick upon 
which the stones to be cut are cemented. 

In producing a plane surface upon an irregular 
piece of stone, as in smoothing a mineralogical 
specimen, if the natural surface be nearly flat, 
it may be at once applied to the flat surface of 
the roughing-mill; and if the stone be soft, 
such as a piece of pot-stone, a flat surface will 
be quickly formed; but if the natural surface 
be irregular, and the stone be hard, as a piece 
of blood-stone, or even an ordinary pebble, the 
process of grinding would be too tedious. Split- 
ting or cleavage can seldom be adopted, since the 
stones wrought by the lapidary have not often a 
sufficiently lamellar structure to allow of plane 














surfaces being produced in this way. And, 


besides this, flaws or veins might interfere with 
the surface. In most cases, a plane surface is 
produced by cutting off a thin slice of the stone 
with the slitting-mill or slicer, which is a disk 
of thin sheet-iron, charged on the edge with 
diamond powder, and used as a circular saw for 
dividing all stones inferior in hardness to the 
diamond. 

The use of diamond power is very general. 
Mr. Holtzapffel remarks that, “ notwithstanding 
the apparent expense of the diamond powder, it 
is very generally employed, and is used for cut- 
ting nearly every Turkey oil-stone that is sold ; 
and, although for this and some of the softer 
stones emery, or in some cases even sand, might 
be successfully employed, the diamond powder 
is almost exclusively used, as it is found to be 
the most economical, when the time occupied 
in the cutting is taken into account. The dia- 
mond powder cuts more rapidly than emery, and 
is very much more enduring; it also admits of 
being employed with very thin plates, and con- 
sequently the progress is also more expeditious 
en this account, and comparatively only a small 
thickness of material is wasted in the cutting. 
This is sometimes an important object with 
valuable stones, and the slicer is then made of 
small diameter, in order that it may be as thin 
as possible, and still retain the required degree 
of stiffness.” . 

Diamond powder is prepared from bort, from 
imperfect diamonds, and the fragments removed 
by the jeweller in splitting or cleavage. These 
fragments are crushed in a mortar, Fig. 2, con- 


Fig. 2. 








taining a deep cylindrical hole, terminating in 
the bottom in a spherical cavity of hardened 
steel, into which the pestle 5 accurately fits by 
grinding. This form of pestle and mortar is 
adopted to prevent the valuable dust from being 
scattered about; the cover ¢ is added with a 
similar intention. When the diamonds have 
been put into the mortar, the pestle is thrust 
down, and struck a few blows with a light ham- 
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mer, twisting it round after every blow. The 
crystalline structure of the diamond renders it 
brittle, and hence it is crushed without difficulty, 
although it stands alone and with the highest 
number on the scale of hardness. If the powder 
be not crushed sufficiently fine, it is mixed with 
a little olive oil or oil of brick spread upon a 
flat piece of iron, such as an old laundry iron, 
and another small piece of iron is used as a 
muller. Oil of brick is generally preferred as 
the vehicle for the diamond powder. Its ad- 
vantages are its limpidity, and its not being 
liable to thicken by exposure to the air. 

The slicer is of sheet-iron eight or nine inches 
in diameter, and one-two-hundredth of an inch 
in thickness. In order that it may run in one 
plane, and not be'distorted by the resistance of 
the work, it is planished or hammered into a 
slightly arched or disked form. This causes the 
edge to run true, and when it has cut a small 
depth into the stone, the trifling curvature of the 
disk gives way, and it is flattened by the groove 
it has cut, and in which it is compelled to run. 
The diamond powder, formed into a paste with 
oil of brick, is applied to the edge of the slicer 
with a small piece of stick or a slitted quill, and 
when uniformly distributed, the particles are 
fixed into the iron by gently pressing a piece of 
agate or flint against the edge. As soon as the 
diamond-dust begins to cut the stone, another 
part of the edge is operated on in a similar man- 
ner. Any particles of powder which escape to 
the sides of the slicer are wiped off with the 
finger, pushed to the edge, and pressed in with 
the charging-stone. With a new slicer, this 
seasoning, as it is called, must be performed a 
second time. When once properly seasoned, 
the slicer can be used for several hours, after 
which its cutting edge may be restored by a 
single application of the powder. 

Before beginning the operation, the stone is 
washed clean and dried, and the line of the 
intended section marked with ink as a guide. 
The stone, held in the right hand, is applied 
lightly to the edge of the slicer, which is made 
to revolve with moderate velocity by turning the 
handle c, Fig. 1, with the lefthand. During the 
slitting, the slicer must be weil supplied with 
oil of brick ; and care must be taken to keep the 
cut in a straight line, the dished form of the 
slicer making it liable to cut upwards. A tole- 
rably smooth surface, not an angle, ought first 
to be presented to the slicer, to prevent the 
diamond powder from being torn off. A mode- 
rate velocity and pressure are desirable to pre- 
vent the effects of heating. If the stone is too 
large and heavy for the hand, it is mounted on 
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a crane, consisting of an upright rod moving 
between centres just in front of the perpendicu- 
lar bar /, Fig. 3, and upon this rod slides verti- 
eally a horizontal arm j, which is fixed to the 
rod at any height by means of a binding screw. 


Fig. 3. 





The stone is fixed to the arm by a clamping 
piece and two binding screws, and is drawn for- 
ward by a weight & attached to a line leading 
from the extremity of the horizontal arm over a 
pulley. In this way the stone is kept up to the 
edge of the slicer, which the »perator keeps in 
motion and supplies with For cutting 
parallel slices, the horizontal arm must be 
shifted after every cut. 

The flat surfaces thus produced are ground 
upon the roughing-mill to remove the marks of 
the slitting-mill. The roughing-mill is a lead 
lap, and is kept supplied with emery and water. 
If the stones are too thin to be held by hand, 
they are cemented to a disk of wood with a 
handle of the same material. In charging the 
lap the emery is rubbed into it with a smooth 
lump of emery-stone, or a piece of iron. The 
emery and water are then applied with a brush, 
and, as the work proceeds, finer emery is used. 
The stone is applied flat to the surface of the 
sill, and pressed against it with moderate force. 

When the stone has been sufficiently smoothed, 
it is polished on a lead or pewter mill well sup- 
plied with rottenstone and water; but as this 
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fine powder will not adhere by simple pressure | 
as the emery does, the face of the polishing-lap | 


is hacked or jarred with the blade of an old table- 
knife, held near the middle between the thumb 
and finger, with the edge on the lap. On turn- 
ing this round, the blade is made to vibrate or 
jump on the lap, and at each jump it produces a 
slight furrow. In this way the face of the mill 
is covered with minute lines or grooves, which 
serve to hold and retain the finely-powdered 
rottenstone. 

If the stone is to be worked into a definite 
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shape, such as an oval, a pattern is cut out in 
card, placed upon the stone, and its outline 
marked with ink upon it. The stone is then 
brought very nearly to the shape required by 
means of flat nippers of soft iron, which, being 
firmly compressed upon the stone, and then 
twisted sideways, break off small particles. 
When by this contrivance the stone is brought 
nearly into shape, it is cemented upon a stick, 
the edge being left exposed, and is ground by 
holding the stick horizontally, at the same 
time constantly twisting it round. This will 
produce a square edge; but if a bevel or 
chamfer be required, the stick must be held 
at an angle, and twisted round as before. If 
a rounded edge be required, the stone is first 
prepared with a bevelled edge, and the angle 
is then removed by a rocking motion of the 
stone upon the flat mill. Rounded and ellip- 
tical faces are produced by peculiar rolling 
motions of the wrist, and it is surprising what 
accurate results are produced by working lapi- 
daries by a cultivation of the sense of feeling. 
Stones that are flat on the back, and much 
rounded on the front, are called tallow-tops, 
from their resemblance to a drop of tallow. In 
cutting facets, the stone is applied to the mill as 
shown in Fig. 4, the gim-peg being adjusted so 


Fig. 4. 





that, on inserting the end of the stick in one of 
the notches of the wooden socket, the stick is 
inclined at the proper angle. All the different 
forms of faceting, which are numerous, are 
usually cut by practical lapidaries without any 
other guide. 

Stones that are rounded to a cylindrical or 
conical form, such as a drop for an ear-ring, are 
cemented sideways upon a stick, and one-half 
ground to the shape required. They are then 
detached from the stick, and cemented with the 
other side exposed. When this has been ground, 
the stone is successively cemented in two other 
positions at right angles to the first two, so as 
to connect the junctures of the two curved sur- 
faces first produced. Stones that are to be 
ground into spheres for beads or the heads of 
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pins, must also be cemented in at least four 
positions. The lap used for grinding flat sur- 
faces is not used for rounded ones. The lap 
which is used becomes worn into numerous 
hollows of different sizes, some of which fit the 
eurve of the stone under operation. ‘ Stones 
that are semi-transparent, such as garnets, are 
frequently left round on the face, or cut en 
cabochon ; but such stones, if left of the full 
thickness, would be too opaque to display much 
brilliancy; and therefore, with the view of 
increasing the transparency, garnets cut en cabo- 
chen, and called carbuncles, are generally hol- 
lowed on the under side, to make them thinner. 
The hollow on the under side is ground upon 
small spherical grinders of lead, called balls, 
made of various thicknesses and diameters, but 
mostly of the size of bullets. The balls are 
mounted upon a small conical spindle fitted to 
the lapidary’s bench ; the hole through the balls 
is also made slightly conical, so that they may 
be retained upon the spindle by the plain fitting, 











and allow of being readily detached for the sub- 
stitution of other balls of different sizes. Simi- 
lar balls made of pewter are employed for 
polishing.” 

The foregoing details will convey some idea 
of the lapidary’s art. 

At Amsterdam, where most of the diamond- 
cutting is performed, the steam-engine has 
recently been employed to give motion to the 
mills, by which means a great saving in labor is 
effected, and a very much greater speed pro- 
duced. The celebrated Koh-i-noor (whose want 
of brilliancy excited general disappointment at 
the Great Exhibition) has been recut in London 
under the superintendence of some artists from 
Amsterdam, in a most artistic manner, in order 
to enhance the brilliancy of this fine gem. The 
mill which operated upon it was made to rotate 
2,400 times per minute. 

The engraving of this diamond, which is 
given below, represents its size previous to being 
recut. 





Fig.5.—THE KOH-I1-NUVUOR DIAMOND—NATURAL SIZE. 


As it is an art approximating to a certain 
degree to the manipulations of the lapidary, we 
append a description of the art of 


SEAL-ENGRAVING. 


Seal-engraving is the art of sinking, in in- 
taglio, armorial bearings on gems and hard 
stones. When the subjects are of a more artistic 
kind, the art is properly called GEM-ENGRAVING. 
When the design is engraved in relief, it forms 
a third division of the art, viz., Camro-cuT- 
TinG. All three branches have, however, in 


practice, a great affinity, and the tools and pro- 
cesses are similar in all. The tools are small 
revolving wheels, the edges of which are charged 
with a fine abrasive powder, applied by means 
of oil or water; the object to be engraved is 
held in the fingers of the artist, and thus applied 
to the lower edges of the small wheels, and is 


moved about into the positions favorable to the 
production of those fine lines, grooves, and 
hollows, which are in fact counterparts of the 
small wheels or tools themselves. For hard 
stones the wheels are of iron charged with dia- 
mond powder by means of oil of bricks, tho 
polishing being performed by means of copper 
wheels charged with rottenstone and water. 
For engraving glass, similar but larger tools of 
copper are used, charged with emery and olive 
oil, the polishing being effected by means of 
leaden tools charged with pumice-stone and 
water. 

All gems inferior in hardness to the diamond 
admit of being operated on by the seal-engraver, 
and even the diamond itself has been engraved. 
The sapphire is cut very slowly, but smoothly ; 
the ruby is cut slowly, and is apt to break off in 
small flakes; carnelian and bloodstone are of 
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close structure, and can be cut os The 
softer stones can be cut with greater rapidity, 
but the effect is not so smooth as in the case of 
the harder stones. The amethyst is as soft a 
stone as can be engraved smoothly: when such 
soft substances as glass or marble are engraved, 
the tools soon become deteriorated in conse- 
quence of the diamond powder becoming im- 
bedded in the material, and reacting on the tool. 
Stones consisting of lamine of different degrees 
of hardness require care in the cutting, to pre- 
vent the tool from sinking more deeply into the 


Fig. 6. 
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softer parts. When the device is seen from the 
surface in the colors of the lower stratum, the 
seal is called a nicolet. 

The seal-engraver’s tools are furnished with 
long conical stems for fitting into the hollow 
mandrel or quill of a small lathe head or engine, 
Fig. 7, mounted on a table, Fig. 6, which is hol- 
lowed out in front, and furnished below with a 
light foot-wheel for driving the engine with a 
steady motion. The engine, shown separately 
in section, Fig. 7, is a brass pillar about six 
inches high, with a bolt at the bottom for pass- 


Fig. 7. 
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ing through the bench, where it is retained by a | 


nut. At the upper part of the pillar are two 
openings which cross at right angles; these are 
for the reception of the pulley and the bearings 
of the quill. The bearings are usually cylindri- 
cal, and are made of tin or pewter cast upon the 
quill, fitting it by a set screw, which passes 
through a brass cap at the top of the pillar. 
"Che quill is of steel, about two inches long and 
half an inch diameter; it passes through the 
bearings, and has two small beads upon it for 
preventing end play. The quill is hollow 
throughout its length, and slightly conical, and 
on one side of the perforation is a small groove, 
into which passes a feather on the tools, which 
prevents them from slipping round. The pulley 
is about one and a half inch diameter, and is 
generally made in one piece with the quill. 
The top of the pillar is covered with a small cap 
for keeping away dust and grit from the bear- 








ings, and is used as a rest for steadying the 
hand of the engraver. The tools are of soft iron 
wire carefully annealed. Around the stem of 
each tube is cast a conical plug of tin, pewter, 
or other soft metal, for fitting it into the quill 
of the engine. Asvit is of great importance that 
the tools should run true, they are fixed in the 
quill and turned to the proper forms; the rest 
for turning the tools is passed through a mor- 
tise in the brass standard. The forms of the 
tools are very various, but the general form is 
that of a small disk more or less rounded on the 
edges, which is the part used in cutting. For 
cutting fine lines the edge is nearly as thin as 
that of a knife; a thicker and more rounded 
edge is used for thicker lines. For sinking 
large shields the tools are considerably rounded, 
and in some cases almost spherical. The round- 
ed tool cuts more rapidly than one with a nearly 
flat edge, and is commonly used for removing 
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the chief bulk of the material, while the flatter . 


edge is used for smoothing the surface. 
allow the tool to be applied to sunken flat sur- 
faces, without the stem interfering with its 
action, the edge is made conical, as at e, Fig. 8. 


Fig. 8. 


The tools bcd e are seldom larger than one- 
sixth of an inch in diameter, and they are made 
so small as not to exceed one;one-hundred-and- 
fiftieth of an inch in diameter, when the tool 
can scarcely be distinguished by the unassisted 
eye from its stem. These very small tools can- 
not be formed by the file alone; but, when 
made as small as possible by that means, they 
are used on works of larger size until worn 


To } 


their general form by the lapidary, and are often 
set by the jeweller before being engraved. They 
are then mounted in a handle about five inches 


long and three-quarters of an inch in diameter. 
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down small enough to be used for making small | 


dots and markings in the figures of men or ani- 
mals, the full lengths of which are not more 
than one-quarter of an inch. The surfaces of 
the tools must be smooth, i. e. free from creases, 


as the hollows are called, one of which, in a | 


thin tool, such as b or d, will be likely to chip 
instead of cut. The formation of creases is 
prevented by the frequent use of a fine file. 


The mode of preparing diamond powder is - 


described under Laprpary-work. Itis brought 
into a pasty condition by mixing with olive-oil, 
and the paste is kept in a small conical cup, 


which every now and then is applied to the | 


tool, or the engraver may wear on the forefinger 
of the right hand a ring made of a strip of tin, 
to which are soldered two little hollow disks 
about half an inch in diameter, one of which 
contains a very small quantity of diamond paste, 
the other one or two drops of the oil of bricks. 
The diamond paste is applied to the extreme 
edge of the tool while in slow motion ; the tool 
is then moistened with the oil of bricks, and the 
cutting is proceeded with until the brick-oil is 
evaporated. The tool must not be allowed to 
become too dry, or the diamond paste would 
become detached from the tool, which would 
then be cut instead of the stone. Sperm-oil is 
sometimes used instead of brick-oil. 

The stones to be engraved are brought to 
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If the stone is not set, it is fixed with lapidary’s 
eement upon a wooden handle, the cement being 
coated with sealing-wax to prevent the cement 
from adhering to the fingers. If the stone is 
set, it is inserted in a notch made in a piece of 
cork or bamboo. If the stone is hard and 
polished, the surface is roughened by rubbing it 
upon a soft steel plate charged with a little dia- 
mond powder and oil, or, if the stone be soft, 
upon a leaden plate charged with emery. The 
tools are less liable to slip, and penetrate better 
on a rough than on a smooth surface; and the 
outline of the device can also be better sketched 
out upon the rough'surface. The general out- 
line is first carefully drawn upon the stone with 
a brass point; the entire surface within this 
outline is then sunk; the details of the design 
are next sketched in and sunk in succession. 
For forming an outline, the small tool 4, Fig. 8, 
is used; this is called a sharp or knife tool. The 
outline being dotted out with this tool, a thicker 
tool, with a rounded edge, such as d, may be 
employed for perfecting the outline: a thicker 
and larger tool, such as /, is next used for re- 
moving the bulk of the material within the 
outline. The surface, when sufficiently low- 
ered, is smoothed or stippled with a smaller and 
flatter tool, such as e. In roughing out the 
work, the engine is driven rapidly, and the 
stone applied with moderate pressure. A slower 
speed and a less pressure are used when the 
smaller tools are applied; and, with the smallest 
tools, such aseare used for cutting the details, 
the pressure is slight, and the engine is driven 
still more slowly. Curved lines and rounded 
forms are, from the circular forms of the tools, 
more easily engraved than straight lines. Fine 
lines, with sharp curves, such as the hair- 
strokes in writing, are difficult to engrave; but 
the bolder lines, in German-text initials, are far 
more easy of execution. “The cutting of the 
fine parallel lines on the field, called color lines, 


; presents considerable difficulty, as they are very 


shallow, and to give them a uniform appearance 
requires much care, and a light but steady hand. 
To assist in cutting these lines equidistant, a 
tool is used having two knife-edges e, Fig. 8, 
and called a coloring tool. The front edge of 
this tool is used to cut the first line to the 
required depth, and the second line is at the 
same time marked out by the back edge; at the 
next process the second line is cut to the full 
depth, while the third line is marked in the 
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same manner, and so on; the lines being cut in 
succession from right to left, in order that the 
operator may be enabled to watch the progress 
of the tool throughout, and the stone is held in 
an inclined position to cause the greater pene- 
tration of the front edge of the tool.” 

The engraver watches his work during the 
cutting through a lens of from one to two inches 
focus, which is mounted in an adjustable stand 
directly over the tool. The work is brushed 
from time to time to allow of its being seen dis- 
tinctly ; but the engraver depends very much 
on the sense of feeling for placing the work in 
the proper position with respect to the tool, and 
upon that of hearing for judging of the progress 
of the tool. He occasionally takes a proof of 
his work in blue modelling clay, or in a black 
wax made by mixing fine charcoal powder with 
beeswax. 

It is of great importance that the artist should 
have his hands perfectly steady, and placed so 
as to be moved about in all directions with free- 
dom. For this purpose, it is usual for him to 
rest the palm of the left hand on the cap of the 
engine, Fig. 7, while the forefinger and thumb 
embrace the revolving tool, and grasp the upper 
end of the stick on which the stone is mounted. 
The thumb and forefinger of the right hand 
grasp the stick just below those of the left, and 
the right elbow is supported on a small cushion. 
A different form of engine would require a 
different position. 

When the engraving is finished, polish is re- 
stored to the flat surface of the stone by means 
of rottenstone and water applied on a pewter 
lap. The engraved surfaces of seals are not 
usually polished ; but those of gems are polished 
most carefully with copper tools eharged with 
very fine diamond powder. The copper being 
softer than the iron, the diamond powder be- 
comes more deeply imbedded in the surface of 
the tools, and thus produces a smoother surface. 
Boxwood tools, with still finer diamond powder, 
are used after the copper tools; and then the 
copper tools charged with rottenstone and water. 

Cameo-cutting, or the engraving of gems in 
relief, is a similar operation to seal-engraving, 
or the engraving of gems in intaglio. The 
stones selected for the purpose are those varie- 
ties of agate called onyxes,* which consist of 





* According to Mr. H. Weigall, “all the stones in 
different colored layers employed for cameos, are known 
to practical men by the general name of onyzes.”” The 
word onyz is stated under AGATE to have been applied 
on account of some resemblance in the stone to the 
markings of the human nail, or to the pink and white 
colors observable thereon. In many cases, however, 
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two layers of different colors, such as the black 
and white of the agate, and the red and white 
layers of the carnelian. The design is generally 
engraved in the white layer, the dark layer 
forming the background. The stone is prepared 
by the lapidary, and the artist arranges his 
design according to the capabilities of the stone. 
He makes a drawing in paper on an enlarged 
scale, and a model in wax of the exact size, and 
the latter is carefully compared with the stone, 
and such alterations made as the markings on 
the stone seem to require. The outline is then 
sketched on the surface, and is cut in with a 
knife-edged tool b, Fig. 8. The general contour 
of the figure is next formed, and then the details, 
the wax model serving as a guide. The surface 
of the background is flattened by the broad flat 
surface of such a tool as d, Fig. 8, and small 
irregularities are removed from the rounded sur- 
faces of the figure with the convex edge of a 
revolving tool called a spade; it is a piece of 
soft iron, three or four inches long, the end of 
which is filed to an angle of 45°, and charged 
with diamond powder; it is held in the fingers 
like a pencil, and rubbed on the work with 
short strokes. The last delicate touches are 
executed with very small tools, and the cameo 
is smoothed and polished as described for the 
best works in intaglio. 
Sueii-Cameos.—Several varieties of the 
genus Strombus,t or conch, supply suitable 
shells for cameo-cutting. The outer layer is 
nearly colorless, can be operated upon with 
steel tools, and may be carved into smooth and 
finished forms. Experience has taught the 
cameo-cutter to choose the kinds known as the 
Bull’s Mouth, the Black Helmet, the Horned 
Helmet, and the Queen Conch, of which the first 
two are the best. The art of cameo-cutting was 
confined to Rome for upwards of forty years, 
and to Italy until the last twenty-six years, at 
which time an Italian began cutting cameos in 
Paris, and now upwards of three hundred per- 
sons are employed in the trade in that city. 
The Black Helmet, on account of the advan- 
tageous contrast of color in the layers, produces 
very effective cameos, the carved figure of the 


there is no such resemblance, at least to the eye of the 
mineralogist; but Mr. Weigall suggests “‘ that there 
was an original propriety in the name, and that it most 
probably arose from the practice of the ancients in 
staining their nails; for if the stain were only applied 
at distant intervals of time, the lower portion of the 
nai! would grow between the applications, and present 
a band of white at the bottom of the colored nail, and 
thus render it a fair type of the onyx stone.” 

+ The Greek name for a spiral shell, from strobeo, to 
twist. 
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white upper layer being strongly relieved by the 
dark, almost black ground, supplied by the 
seeond layer. The shell is first cut into pieces 
the size of the required cameos, by means of 
diamond dust and the slitting mill, or by a blade 
of iron or steel fed with emery and water. It is 
then carefully shaped into a square, oval, or 
other shape on the grindstone, and the edges are 
finished with oilstone. It is next cemented to 
a block of wood, which serves as a handle to be 
grasped by the artist while tracing out with a 
pencil the figure to be cut on the shell. The 
pencil mark is followed by a sharp point, which 
scratches the desired outline, and this again by 
delicate tools of steel wire flattened at the end 
and hardened, and by files and gravers, for the 
removal of the superfluous portions of the white 
enamel. A common darning-needle, fixed in a 
wooden handle, forms a useful tool in this very 
minute and delicate species of carving. The 
careful manipulation necessary in this work can 
only be acquired by experience ; but there are 
general rules thus sensibly given which the 
learner would do well to remember: “ As in all 
other processes of producing form by reduction, 
the general shape should be first wrought, with 
care to leave every projection rather in excess, 
to be gradually reduced as the details and finish 
of the work are approached. To render the 
high parts more distinct during the process of 
carving, it will be found convenient to mark 
them slightly with a black-lead pencil. Through- 
out the cutting, great caution should be observed 
that, in removing the white thickness, the dark 
ground is not damaged, as the natural surface 
of the dark layer is far superior to any that can 
be given artificially ; indeed, should the ground 
be broken up at one part, it would be requisite 
from its lamellar structure to remove the entire 
scale or lamina from the whole surface, a pro- 
cess that will be found very tedious, and much 
more difficult than the separation of the white 
from the black thickness. In order that the 
finished cameo may possesg a distinct outline at 
all points of view, it is desirable to adopt the 
system followed in antique cameos, namely, to 
leave all the edges of the figure quite square 
from the ground, and not gradually rounded 
down to the dark surface; should this latter 
method be followed, it will be found that the 
outline is in many places undefined, owing to 
the color of the white raised figure of the cameo 


gradually emerging into that of the dark ground; 
this evil is entirely avoided by ieaving the edge 
of the figure quite square, for the thickness of 
about one-fiftieth of an inch. The surface of 
the cameo should be finished as nearly as possi- 
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ble with the cutting tools, as all polishing with 
abrasive powders is liable to remove the sharp 
angles of the figures, and deteriorate the cameo 


’ by leaving the form undefined. When, how- 


ever, the work has been finished as smooth as 
possible with the cutting tools, the final polish 
may be given by a little putty-powder used dry, 
upon a moderately stiff tooth-brush, applied 
with care, and rather to the dark ground than 
to the carved surface; this is the concluding 
process, after which the came@ is ready for 
removing from the block prior to mounting.” 
The covering of the tortoise does not properly 
come under the denomination shell, partaking 


> as it does of the nature of horn. 
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You should bear consistently in mind that 
nine-tenths of us are, from the very nature and 
necessities of the world, born to gain our liveli- 
hood by the sweat of the brow. What reason 
then have we to presume that our children are 
not todo the same? If they be, as now and then 
one will be, endowed with extraordinary powers 
of mind, those powers may have an opportunity 
of developing themselves; and if they never have 
that opportunity, the harm is not very great to 
us or to them. Nor does it hence follow that the 
descendants ef laborers are always to be laborers. 
The path upwards is steep and long to be sure. 
Industry, care, skill, excellence, in the present 
parent, lay the foundation of a rise, under more 
favorable circumstances for the children. The 
children of these take another rise, and by-and-* 
by the descendants of the present laborer become 
gentlemen. This is the natural progress. It is 
by attempting to reach the top ata single leap 
that so much misery is produced in the world; 
and the propensity to make such attempt has 
been cherished and encouraged by the strange 
projects that we have witnessed of late years for 
making the laborers virtuous and happy by giving 
them what is called education, The education 
which I speak of consists in bringing children up 
to labor with steadiness, with care, and with skill ; 
to show them how to do as many useful things as 
possible; to teach them to do them all in the best 
manner; to set them an example in industry, 
sobriety, cleanliness, and neatness; to make all 
these habitual to them, so that they never shall 
be liable to fall into the contrary; to let them 
always see a good living proceeding from labor, 
and thus to remove from them the temptations 
to get at the goods of others by violent or fraud- 
ulent means.— William Cobbett. 











Mrs. Crocker was one of those restless, 
prying characters, who continually observe the 
conduct of their neighbors without once turning 
a serious glancé toward themselves. She studied 
other people, but not to discover their virtues. 
She never put on her far-seeing glasses to look 
after good traits and commendable qualities. 
She was, emphatically, a prophetess of evil, 
being seldom known to predict anything but 
misfortune for any individual upon whom she 
exercised her intuitive art. 

Mrs. Crocker was thoughtless and selfish; 
thoughtless, because she did not pause to con- 
sider what might be the result of propagating 
unfounded reports; and selfish, for the reason 
that she never attached importance to any one’s 
happiness but her own. She dealt wholly in 
surmises and suspicions, and was always ready 
to declare the prospects and intentions of her 
neighbors for any given length of time. Had 
she kept these surmises entirely to herself, no- 
body, probably, would have been injured by 
them. But here was the difficulty; it seemed 
to constitute the sole pleasure of her life to 
communicate them to a chosen few of the same 
ilk, who sought her when they desired a choice 
bit of gossip, and never repeated the tales which 
, they heard without exaggeration. 

We know that words are but air, yet, though 
apparently insignificant, they sometimes pro- 
duce incalculable mischief; and indeed nearly 
all the great events that have agitated the world, 
dethroned kings, leveled empires, overthrown 
governments, given nations to the sword, and 
devastated kingdoms and countries, have been 
produced by words, either vocally expressed or 
written. In some respects words are weak, and 
in others powerful to stir up discord, or soothe 
the angry passions of men. Nor is it wonderful 
that one thoughtless, surmising, mischief-making 
woman can irreparably injure honest, respectable, 
industrious citizens, and disturb the enjoyment 
and equanimity of a country village. 

We will give an incident illustrative of the 
character of Mrs. Crocker, which we trust will 
not be uninteresting to the reader :— 

Being at a lecture one evening, she observed 
that a young lady, with whom she was but 
slightly acquainted, looked quite pale, and 


coughed several times. On the following morn- { ers. 
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ing, she hastened to tell Mrs. Laning—a sym- 
pathizing spirit—that “‘Miss Moore was in a 
quick consumption.” 

The listener was, of course, shocked, and in- 
quired what had produced such a melancholy 
result. 

**T have my suspicions,” replied Mrs. Crocker, 
mysteriously. 

Mrs. Laning was now full of eagerness to hear 
what was to be developed, and pushed her chair 
nearer to her wise neighbor. 

«I suspect that she and her beau have had a 
Salling out,’”’ was the solemn rejoinder. 

“Of all things in this world, I declare it ’s 
mournful !” exclaimed Mrs. Laning. 

* Such a pretty creature !”? added the other. 

* And so intelligent!” resumed Mrs. Laning. 

‘** Well, death is the common lot of all,”’ sighed 
her companion, sentimentally, and the gossips 
parted. 

Before two days had elapsed, it was currently 
reported that Miss Moore was at the “ point of 
death,” to which dreadful condition she had 
been reduced by an unfortunate “ falling out’’ 
with her lover. 

The subject was talked of by many who 
scarcely knew the young lady, and much sym- 
pathy manifested by them. 

Had this rumor stopped here, no great harm 
would have resulted; but it was otherwise. 
The young lady, whom the surmises of Mrs. 
Crocker had reduced to such a lamentable situ- 
ation, had been receiving the addresses of a 
young man who occupied a place of trust in a 
large mercantile establishment at Philadelphia, 
which was some two hundred miles distant from 
the town of Woodvale. 

Now it happened that one of the village traders, 
who had heard the story concerning Miss 
Moore’s dangerous illness, was going directly 
to that city. Arrived there, he considered it his 
duty to acquaint Mr. Maxwell (for that was 
the lover’s name) with a fact that would natu- 
rally interest him so much. 

This was all very well on his part, and the 
result of the communication was just what might 
have been expected. Maxwell immediately 
started for Woodvale, although his services were 
very much needed at that time by his employ- 
Imagine his feelings, if you can, during 
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his journey, and the anxiety and suspense 
which agitated his mind as he approached the 
village. 

As ill luck would have it, the bell of the little 
church was tolling, and he saw persons entering, 
and congregated about the door. The spectacle 
filled him with alarm, and all his gloomy fore- 
bodings seemed realized, for he was fully per- 
suaded that the object of his solicitude was no 
more, and the friends and neighbors were ren- 
dering her the last tribute of love. His brain 
reeled as he advanced, and it was’with difficulty 
that he could control his emotions. 

“Who is dead?” he asked, with a tremulous 
voice, of an individual who was sitting upon 
the steps of the church. 

« A young woman, I believe, sir,” he replied. 

Maxwell now imagined that his worst fears 
were confirmed. 

“Do you know her name?” he continued, 
with increasing perturbation. 

The man was a stranger in the place, and did 
not know. Maxwell turned hurriedly away, 
and proposed the same question to a lady who 
was at that moment entering. 

“Tt’s a sad case, sir,’ she answered, with a 
mournful shake of the head. “It’s young Mrs. 
Stephens, and she leaves an afflicted husband 
and a poor little infant.” 

“Thank God!” exclaimed the young man, 
earnestly, and then rushed down the street, 
without pausing to hear more. 

By a singular coincidence, it happened that 
the woman of whom he made this inquiry was 
Mrs. Crocker. Hearing him make such a strange 
rejoinder, and seeing him leave the spot so preci- 
pitately, she drew her own inferences from the 
same, and the moment the services were over, 
hastened to see Mrs. Laning. 

She found that lady ready to receive the 








smallest favors in the way of news, and willing | 


to make the most of them. Mrs. Crocker re- 
lieved her mind by informing her friend that 
she had seen Maxwell, “ and I do believe,” she 
added, “that his mind is unsettled; for he 
thanked God when I told him that Mrs. Stephens 
was dead and had left a poor babe.” 

* Heartless man!” cried the other lady, indig- 
nantly. 

“No; he is to be pitied; for I’m sure his 
mind can’t be right,” returned Mrs. Crocker; 
and I suppose it’s all on account of Miss Moore. 
I shouldn’t be surprised if he jumped off the 
bridge into the river!” 

“Why, Mrs. Crocker, how you do talk! It 
does seem as though you see everything that’s 
going on!” 


18* 
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This last remark enccuraged and flattered our 
gossip not a little 

“I always think it best to keep my eyes 
about me. There’s nothing like looking ahead. 
My motto is, ‘look ahead and see who’s com- 
ing,’ and nothing takes me by surprise, as it 
were.” 

Meantime, young Maxwell hurried to the 
residence of Miss Moore, and rang the bell with 
nervous haste. His surprise cannot well be 
conceived when that lady herself opened the 
door, looking as well as he had ever seen her. 
He was suddenly relieved of a great burden of 
anxiety, and upon informing her of the nature 
of the report that had reached him so directly, his 
astonishment was greatly enhanced by a decla- 
ration from her that she had not been ill, having 
enjoyed, on the contrary, very good health since 
they had parted. 

Irritated by the seeming duplicity of the trader, 
whose name was Lewis, Maxwell addressed him 
a note, reproving him sharply for perpetrating a 
practical joke so cruel and unmanly. 

When Lewis received this missive, he was 
nearly as much surprised as Maxwell had been 
upon finding the report which had-brought him 
to Woodvale untrue. He immediately called 
upon the young man, demanding to know what 
he meant; and was told in return that the com- 
munication he had made in Philadelphia was 
entirely false. 

“ That ’s very singular,” replied Lewis, * for 
I heard the subject of Miss Moore’s illness dis- 
cussed on several occasions, and at one time, 
particularly, in my store, by Mrs. Laning and 
Mrs. Jarvis. I really believed that the young 
lady was very near death.” 

As the trader perceived that he had not quite 
satisfied Maxwell, he resolved to question some 
of the parties from whom he had received the 
erroneous impression. He met Mrs. Jarvis on 
the way to the store, and she knew nothing 
whatever of the matter save what she had learned 
of Mrs. Laning; “‘ but everybody,” she added, 
* knew that Miss Moore wasn’t expected tolive, 
for it was the town’s talk.” 

On the following day, the gentleman saw Mrs. 
Laning, who averred that she derived her know- 
ledge principally from Mrs. Crocker; “ but,” she 
continued, “it’s no secret, because the whole 
village knows all about it. And there’s young 
Maxwell, he’s come all the way from Philadcl- 
phia to see her, and they do say he acts odd.” 

“ Odd?” said Lewis, inquiringly. 

“Oh, very odd, sir! He’s made some of the . 
queerest expressions, and it is reported that yes- 
terday he jumped off the bridge into the river.” 
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*T can’t understand this,” said the trader, 
musingly. ‘There ’s something inexplicable 
about it.” 

** Have you seen him?” asked the gossip. 

Yes; and he assured me that Miss Moore 
was never in better health in her life.” 

Poor man! 
him in that way. They say there was never so 
many insane people as there are this year.” 

Wishing Mr. Lewis good-morning, Mrs. Lan- 
ing went her way to scatter the contents of 
her budget as opportunity offered. The former 
returned to his counting-room, completely mys- 
tified and at fault; for he could not decide upon 
the merits of the case, having made no inquiries 
about it, except in the instances mentioned. 

To resume the thread of the story. Maxwell, 
being somewhat indisposed, passed three or four 
days at Woodvale, which time was well improved 
by Mrs. Crocker and her aids. The reader will 
be prepared for the announcement that it was 
soon believed by many of the townspeople that 
Maxwell wascrazy. The mischief went further, 
and was productive of still more serious results. 

Mrs. Jarvis’s husband was a dry-goods mer- 
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man, and was disposed to befriend him. ' Will 
you be kind enough to be the bearer of a note 
to him?” 

Jarvis expressed his willingness to do so, and 


’ the merchant penned the following lines :— 


I was afraid it would affect © 


chant, and frequently went to Philadelphia to ; 


make purchases, and it happened that business 
of this character made it necessary for him to 
visit that city at that particular time. Among 
other wholesale establishments which he entered, 
chance led him to the very one where Maxwell 
had been employed, and where his return was 
momentarily expected. 

Learning that he was from the town of Wood- 
vale, one of the partners of the concern inquired 
if he knew the young man referred to. 

**T know him by sight,” said Jarvis; “but I 
am not personally acquainted with him. He is 
now, I understand, in quite a bad way.” 

Indeed! What is the matter?” continued 
the merchant. 

** Well, they say he is quite unsettled in his 
mind.” 

“Is it possible !” 

“1m afraid it’s true; for Mrs. Laning told 
my wife that he had attempted to commit suicide 
by jumping off the bridge into the river.” 

* Occasioned by grief, doubtless, on account 
of the illness of the young lady to whom he is 
engaged.” 

“Well, that ’s very doubtful, although I 
thought so at first; but just as I was leaving the 
village, I met her brother, who assured me posi- 
tively that his sister was in perfect health.” 

“Then the story which he told me with so 
much apparent sincerity was a sheer fabrication. 
I regret this exceedingly, for I liked the young 


“Mr. Maxwett— 

**We think we shall be able to do without 
your services. We regret to hear that you are 
so much indisposed. Hoping you may soon re- 
cover your wonted health, we remain, 

* Yours, &c., Nites & Brotuers.” 


Maxwell supposed that he had been mystified 
on several occasions previous to the reception 
of this most extraordinary epistle ; but he now 
began to imagine that he was never really puz- 
zled until the present moment. Why did “ Niles 
& Brothers” dismiss him in this abrupt manner, 
without mentioning the cause of their dissatisfac- 
tion? What did they mean by alluding, as they 
had, to his health? Certainly they could not 
have heard about his having contracted a slight 
cold, for that was not a matter of sufficient im- 
portance to claim attention. 

While he was returning from the post-office, 
cogitating as above, whom should he meet but 
Mr. Lewis, to whom he at once showed the in- 
explicable note? 

*T am confident,” said that gentleman, “ that 
this means something which is not fully compre- 
hended. I see that it was dropped into the office 
here, and was probably brought from Philadel- 
phia by one of our townspeople, possibly Mr. 
Jarvis; for I understand that he has recently 
purchased goods. If you wish it, I will step in 
and see him.” 

Maxwell assured Lewis that he should like to 
have him do so, The latter accordingly called 
at the store of Mr. Jarvis, and learned the pur- 
port of the conversation that had induced “‘ Niles 
& Brothers”’ to dismiss the young man from their 
employ. This new version of Maxwell’s insan- 
ity reminded the trader of the remarks made by 
Mrs. Laning touching the same matter. 

He hastened back to acquaint Maxwell of the 
unpleasant scandal that was afloat, and that it 
probably owed its origin to a bevy of inveterate 
gossips that continually kept the neighborhood 
in a turmoil. 

Ineffectual attempts were thereupon made to 
trace the rumor to its proper source ; but after 
following it through half a dozen channels—Mrs. 
Laning and Mrs. Jarvis being among them—it 
finally ended with Mrs. Crocker, who averred 
herself as innocent of the whole “as a saint in 
the skies.”” She only knew what Mrs. Laning, 


| Jarvis, and others too numerous to mention, had 
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talked of at different times in her hearing. “She 
was so retired, went out so little, and kept her- 
self to herself so much, that the President of the 
United States might sicken and die, and she 
never know a word about it. She ofteri told her 
husband that there might be a war with China or 
with England, and she be none the wiser for it.” 

Of course, no satisfaction could be obtained. 
Thoughtless, irresponsible parties had done the 
mischief, and there appeared to be no means of 
redress. Maxwell had been deeply injured by 
those who felt no sympathy for him, nor seemed 
conscious that their conduct merited the severest 
rebuke. 

Several of the most respectable and influential 
citizens instantly wrote to “Niles & Brothers,” 
explaining the case as well as possible, and bear- 
ing unequivocal testimony to the sanity and high 
moral worth of Maxwell. But unfortunately 
they had engaged another person, and it was 
several months before they were able to offer him 
a situation. 

Mrs. Crocker remained quite quiet (for her) 
until the excitement consequent upon her last 
piece of work had subsided, when another grand 
opportunity offered to set her inquisitive dispo- 
sition into active operation. 

A stranger came to the town of Woodvale, and 
purchased one of the best houses he could find, 
which was situated not far from the residence of 
our gossip. He was a man of about thirty-five, 
of gentlemanly deportment, scrupulously polite, 
but distant and reserved. He had no wife, chil- 
dren, nor relative, to the knowledge of any one 
in that vicinity ; his affairs being managed exclu- 
sively by one servant, a stout and rather surly- 
looking Hibernian. The stranger passed by the 
name of Harlow, although not a single inhabitant 
of Woodvale appeared to enjoy any acquaintance 
with him. If he went out to take air and exer- 
cise, his hat was usually slouched over his eyes, 
and his gaze riveted to the earth. If a towns- 
man bowed to him, he bowed in return, but made 
no further advances. 

Mr. Harlow had no visits from the citizens of 
Woodvale, nor seemed to desire any. The natu- 
ral effect of all this mystery upon Mrs. Crocker 
may easily be guessed; her rest was disturbed, 
and she felt it incumbent upon her to discover 
who the stranger was, what he did for a living, 
why he kept himself so retired, with many other 
items which we cannot enumerate. She had now 
ample means of putting all her surmising powers 
into service; nor did she shrink at all from the 
task before her, but addressed herself to this new 
endeavor with a courage and perseverance worthy 
of a better cause. 
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Although apparently unconscious of the fact, 
Mr. Harlow was daily besieged in his castle by 
the over-curious eyes of Mrs. Crocker and her 
two able colleagues, Laning and Jarvis. 

She watched the stranger’s house constantly, 
from a window commanding a view of the same, 
but could see nothing to reward her pains. The 
inner shutters were generally closed, and the 
same dull, monotonous, incomprehensible, and 
altogether unbearable mystery prevaile. 

Our gossip lost her appetite, and was unable 
to attend to her domestic dutiec, so deeply was 
she interested in this new field of observation 
upon which she had entered. She used to pass 
by the dwelling without any other object in view 
than that of gratifying her curiosity by peering 
into the yard and casting wistful glances toward 
the heavy, old-fashioned knocker upon the door, 
and the Venetian blinds that forbade her truant 
glances to penetrate within. 

Mrs. Crocker was not the only one who was 
aching to know what the stranger evidently did 
not care about having known; and being at the 
head of her profession in the place, she felt that 
her honor was somewhat at stake, and that her 
well-known reputation for perspicacity would 
suffer, were she not the first to arrive at Harlow’s 
secrets. She surmised many things, but none of 
her surmises seemed to hit the popular taste, or 
make any great commotion in the village. 

“It’s very extraordinary,” she said one day to 
Mrs. Laning; “‘and, for my part, I’m sorry to 
have anybody in town who is afraid to come out 
and mix with the rest of us. You may depend 
there’s something wrong. I wouldn’t have such 
a troubled conscience as that man has for the 
whole world.” 

“It’s a disgrace to the town, I think,” was the 
reply. 

“ That’s just what I told Mr. Crocker, and if 
I was a man, I’d go and ask Mr. Harlow if he 
intended to bring misfortune upon this peaceable 
community.” 

I do believe that you’re the only woman of 
spirit among us! I think the matter ought to be 
brought before the selectmen,” returned Mrs. 
Laning. 

“Tf women only had their rights, something 
could be done; but as long as they ’re deprived 
of ’em, of course their moral sense must be 
blunted, so that they positively don’t know when 
bad examples are set for the rising generation. 
But being born free and equal, with certain in- 
alienable rights, I would respectfully ask any 
person, irrespective of politics or religion, what 
right this Mr. Harlow has to come here and shut 
himself up in that way ?” 
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“The answer must be unanimous. He has no 
business whatever to run such a rig as he has, 
and set such an unwarrantable example for young 
peopke. Why, what would the world come to 
if we should all shut ourselves up and have an 
Irish servant to wait on us!” 

“The idea really shocks me!” added Mrs. 
Crocker, swaying solemnly to and fro in her chair, 
and looking as though some mighty misfortune 
was about to involve the whole community in 
universal ruin. 

On her way home, she devised what she con- 
sidered a most ingenious plot for unmasking the 
degenerate Harlow. 

The next morning, dressed in her best, she 
slowly approached the mansion so inexplicably 
mysterious. Confidently she pushed open the 
gate, and tripping affectedly up the graveled walk, 
daintily grasped the brass knocker. 

She thumped away some time before hearing 
any indications of life within, and then, to her 
joy, footsteps were heard in the hall. Her heart 
beat with expectation as the door was cautiously 
opened by Timothy Donigan, the servant. 

“Ts Mr. Harlow in?” she inquired, with a 
simper. 

** It wouldn’t be strange,” said Tim. 

**T have business with him,” said Mrs. Crocker, 
with an air of importance. 

“And what’s the nathure in that same?” 
asked Tim, keeping the door ajar just enough to 
allow him to thrust his nose out. 

TI prefer to tell your master my business,” 
answered the lady, bridling up, and vainly trying 
to look into the hall. 

* And sure, ma’am, I ’tind to all the bizness 
meself,”’ resumed Tim, with admirable noncha- 
lance. 

“ You!’ 

“ Ivery bit iv it intirely, ma’am.” 

**His money matters 2?” 

* Tvery farthin’.” 

* And his cooking?” pursued Mrs. Crocker, 
thinking it best to keep the ball in motion. 

‘** Betwane you an’ me, ma’am, he lives with- 
oui ating.” 

*Isn’the ratherastrange man?” shecontinued, 
nothing daunted by this sweeping assertion. 

“ He’s jist that, ma’am.” 

*T have a petition to which I wish to call his 
attention.” 

“A parthition, is it? And sure we doesn’t 
need it, for the house is in fust-rate orther.” 

“Can I see him? I wish to show him this 
paper.” 

** He doesn’t see anybody, ma’am—not a soul. 
I’m his duplercate, an’ when he wants to see 
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anybody, I sees *em for him, an’ that’s the 
thruth. Ye can lave the paper, an’ 1’ll examine 
it at me lashure,” responded Tim, patronizingly. 

Poor Mrs. Crocker felt baffled and chagrined. 
It was very evident that her ‘errand would be a 
fruitless one, and she began to feel somewhat 
indignant at her reception. 

*Ts this the way you treat Mr. Harlow’s visit- 
ors ?”’ she said, in tones of sharp rebuke. 

‘It’s the way I thrates ladies, ma’am; but 
jintlemen I pitches out in the yard widout 
ceremony,” replied Mr. Donigan. 

*T shall inform Mr. Harlow of your imperti- 
nence !” 

**Do it by all manes, the fust time ye spake 
wid him ;’’ and so saying, Tim shut the door with 
a bang, and our discomfited gossip heard a bolt 
shot on the inside. 

Thrusting the petition, which she had been to 
so much pains to indite, into her pocket, she 
hastened away with a flushed face, and walked 
to Mrs. Laning’s to vent her pent-up wrath, 
where her surmises took a darker hue than ever. 
She threw out hints of a most startling character, 
which were exceedingly well received by her 
auditor, who, half an hour later, retailed them 
to Mrs. Jarvis, through whose agency they, were 
widely disseminated and properly exaggerated ; 
being made to take the positive form of truth, a 
thing which she well knew how to perform, 
having served a long apprenticeship at that busi- 
ness, much to the detriment and enjoyment of 
many well-disposed persons. 

Mrs. Crocker returned home, but could think 
of nothing but the mystery which was wrapt 
about the Harlow mansion, and laid many hope- 
ful plans for the elucidation of the same. She 
surmised that he was an escaped convict, and 
took some trouble to promulgate the idea; but 
sceptical persons required some proof, and she 
resolved to have it in her power to furnish any 
amount of evidence that might be demanded. 

The following night she sent her son James to 
Mr. Harlow’s house, with instructions to recon- 
noitre it on every side, and if necessary to scale 
the fence in the rear, and push his observations 
still further. 

The first night failing to develop anything new, 
he went several nights in succession with the 
same praiseworthy motive in view. At length 
his reconnoissances appeared to be attended with 
some symptoms of success; for he came running 
home much out of breath, at about eight in the 
evening, averring “that there was something 
going on over there.” 

Mrs. Crocker caught her dutiful son by the 
arm, and eagerly asked “ what he had seen ;”’ to 
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which he replied, “ that he couldn’t tell, but she 
had better go herself, and then she would know 
all about ‘it.” 

The mother needed no urging on this point, 
but, hastily putting on her bonnet and shawl, 
started for the mysterious locality. Just before 
they reached the house, James jumped over the 
fence into the field, and then did what he could 
to assist his mother over, informing her that they 
must approach the building in tHe rear. The 
night was excessively dark, and the parties had 
literally to feel their way along. 

“ There’s a spring here about two feet deep, 
mother ; be careful and not get in,” said the lad. 

An energetic splashing admonished the boy 
that his warning had been given rather too late ; 
his maternal parent had evidently found “ the 
spring,” although the discovery had not been 
attended with very pleasant consequences, hav- 
ing fallen into it in a manner to wet her tho- 
roughly, and for which accident she threatened 
James with a severe flaggellation ; but he ex- 
cused himself on the ground that he had done 
the best he could, and the adventure was one of 
her own seeking. 

Another mishap occurred in scaling the high 
fence behind the building. Not being very ex- 
pert at climbing, nor remarkably agile in her 
movements, Mrs. Crocker’s foot slipped just as 
she reached the top, and, falling forward, her 
skirt caught upon a projecting stick ; and, being 
of an exceedingly stout fabric, held her suspend- 
ed in a very awkward, not to say painful 
position. 

The lad, having an acute sense of the ludi- 
crous, could not help laughing in a very unbe- 
coming manner at her ineffectual struggles to 
free herself; but, as it was imperatively neces- 
sary that he should make as little noise as 
possible, he was obliged to suppress his cachin- 
nations by putting both hands over his mouth. 

When he had somewhat exhausted his mirth- 
fulness, he went to his mother’s assistance ; but, 
she being a heavy woman, he was not able to 
lift her in such a manner as to disengage her 
dress; consequently, he was obliged to resort to 
the ingenious expedient of cutting it loose with 
his knife. 

Mrs. Crocker was not diverted from her pur- 
pose by these trifling misfortunes. What was a 


cold bath, or a fall from a five rail fence, in 
comparison with the high object of unmasking 
a mysterious villain, who wore his hat slouched 
over his eyes, and kept himself secluded from 
society ? 

A light glimmered from a window, and, 
advancing cautiously, she would fain have taken 
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in the startling secrets of the Harlow house at a 
glance, had it not been for a curtain which 
covered nearly the whole window. Our heroine 
listened ; she heard a fire hiesing and crackling, 
a sound like the working of bellows, hammer- 
ing, together with other ambiguous noises. 
Presently a voice said— 

* Raise the window.” 

Falling back a few paces, she saw the order 
obeyed, while, at the same time, her olfactories 
were greeted with strong and almost suffocating 
vapors. 

As soon as the gases had ceased to pour out 
so copiously, Mrs. Crocker returned to her 
former station, determined to use her eyes and 
ears to good advantage. Once or twice, when 
the wind blew up the curtain, she caught a 
glimpse of Harlow bending over a glowing cruci- 
ble, stirring its contents with a rod, while Timo- 
thy Donigan stood at his side holding several 
small bottles containing powders of divers 
colors, 

Tt ’s a hape iv money I hope ye’ll be afther 
makin’, Misther Harlow, out iv this bizness,” 
said the latter. 

**T hope so too, Tim,” responded Harlow. 

“It’s risk enough ye run intirely, with these 
dirthy powthers and gases. It’s many a dollar 
I should want to pocket by the manes iv it.” 

The next view that she was favored with 
revealed Harlow pouring the molten fluid into a 
curious-looking vessel. A moment after she 
heard them hammering again, which demonstra- 
tion was succeeded by more of the disagreeable 
fumes escaping from the open window. 

Mrs. Crocker thought she had heard enough, 
nor did she deem it prudent to remain longer, 
for she was shivering with cold, her clothes 
having been thoroughly saturated; besides, one 
of her wrists pained her, on account of an 
injury which she had received in falling. But 
these discomforts were more than balanced by 
the important discoveries she had made. 

The parties being so busily engaged, she per- 
ceived that she should incur no new risk by 
passing directly through the front yard, when 
she wended her way home, overwhelmed with 
the magnitude of what she had accomplished. 

Her surmises she imagined she could now 
invest in the garb of certainty. She said no- 
thing to her husband that night of what she had 
seen and heard—for he, good man, was sleeping 
soundly when she returned—and she laid awake 
until the small hours, calculating the most 
effectual method of springing her splendid dis- 
coveries upon the town of Woodvale. 

For the first time since the mysterious Harlow 
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had dared to do as he had done—slouching his 
hat over his eyes, and living so shamefully 
retired—she felt really happy. How she would 
surprise all the curious people! What com- 
mendable pride she should take in unfolding 
the scheme of villany, and showing what a 
woman can do! 

In the morning, she cracked this new egg of 
scandal to her husband, enjoining it upon him 
to say nothing about it; but he, being rather 
stupid, could not at first comprehend her broad 
insinuations. 

* T can’t see what you ’re coming at,” he said, 
when his spouse had fairly exhausted herself 
through the combined influences of wonder, 
hints, and exclamations. 

“He *s a counterfeiter!? whispered Mrs. 
Crocker, condescending to be plain, because she 
pitied her husband’s dulness. 

*T don’t believe it!” he returned, with unu- 
sual asperity; for, truth to tell, his wife gene- 
rally had things her own way. 

That ’s because you never look ahead,” she 
retorted. 

“This ‘looking ahead and surmising’ has 
never done you much good, wife, and I’ve often 
thought it would be better for you to leave it 
off. It has occasioned a great deal of mischief, 
first and last, and I’ve an idea that you *ll some 
time get into serious trouble by it.” 

With these words, Mr. Crocker arose from 
the breakfast-table and went to his work. 

“What an unreasonable man! He never 
knows anything till it happens, and all because 
he never watches other people,” soliloquized 
shrewd Mrs. Crocker. 

Our gossip did not stop to attend to her do- 
mestic duties, but hurried to make Mrs. Laning 
the favored participant of her immense secret. 
A lad was dispatched for Mrs. Jarvis, and one 
or two other kindred minds, and the shocking 
revelation of the last twelve hours was looked 
at, turned over, and discussed from every point 
of view. 

What was to be done? Anenemy was in their 
midst—a counterfeiter was among them, The 
noble, the heroic Mrs. Crocker had discovered 
him plying his unlawful trade, and this, too, at 
the great personal inconvenience of tumbling 
into a spring, and falling from the top of a five- 
rail fence. She was certainly the Susannah of 
the village, and, to carry out the figure, the man 
who wore his hat slouched was the Holofernes. 
She deserved to be the standing toast of the 
neighborhood. 

Such was the tone of the remarks made at that 
time, although Mrs. Laning secretly felt a little 
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jealous of Mrs. Crocker’s rising fame. It was 
now evident to these philanthropic ladies that 
immediate steps should be taken to bring the 
coiner to justice ; but our heroine was not quite 
so strenuous on this point. To be sure, she had 
had ocular proof of Harlow’s guilt, but didn’t 
exactly wish to be the means of getting the mis- 
guided man convicted and sent to prison. 

Mrs. Jarvis left them abruptly, without mak- 
ing known her purpose, which was to lay the 
whole matter before proper authorities. The 
magistrate whose duty it was to investigate such 
affairs, being a man of good sense, was greatly 
perplexed; but, the evidence being so direct, he 
was obliged to order the premises of Mr. Harlow 
to be searched. 

That gentleman was unspeakably surprised 
when he saw a posse of men enter his yard; 
but, when they made known their object, he 
appeared much excited, although he did not for 
a moment cease to treat them with politeness. 

** Gentlemen,” he said, with forced calmness, 
‘you are at liberty to search my house. May I 
ask who is my accuser ?” 

“T have sent for her, sir. I thought, in this 
case, that it might be well to have the accused 
and accuser face to face; besides, she can at 
once conduct us to the underground apartment, 
where she testifies she saw the process of coin- 
ing going on. Here she is.” 

Mr. Harlow bowed, and cast an inquisitive 
glance at Mrs. Crocker, who entered, looking 
very pale and obviously startled. 

* An’ shure it ’s the same pryin’ body as 
brought the parthition,” said Tim Donigan. 

Mr. Harlow smiled, and fixed his gaze sharply 
upon Mrs. Crocker, who looked more like the 
culprit than any one present. 

“This way, jintlemen,” added Tim. “Ill 
show ye where Misther Harlow an’ meself 
makes a hape iv money.” 

The parties were shown into Harlow’s labora- 
tory, where they looked from one to another 
with the most inquiring expressions. The vil- 
lage doctor and apothecary having gone with 
the crowd (which always gets wind of such 
matters), at once recognized the uses and mean- 
ing of the various contrivances which they 
beheld, and began to realize that the fair accuser 
stood in no enviable position. 

“ This, gentlemen, you perceive, is my labo- 
ratory, where I have been engaged at times, 
since my residence among you, in making cer- 
tain scientific experiments, which, I flatter my- 
self, will yet be of service to the world. If 
there is a chemist or a physician here, he will 
unequivocally bear testimony to the character 
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of this apartment, and the nature of these vari- ; acquaintance,” and she learned, ultimately, that 


ous implements.” 

Both the personages referred to assured all 
present that the character of the place could not 
be mistaken. It was one of the most amply pro- 
vided and best arranged laboratories they had 
scen for years. 

The constable darted angry looks at Mrs. 
Crocker, who was trembling with affright. 

“This is the apartment you saw, I presume, 
madam, when you scaled the fence and looked 
in at the window?” said Harlow, sternly, 
addressing her. 

She cowered into a corner, and faintly articu- 
lated ‘* Yes.” 

‘Mrs. Crocker, by your ill-timed curiosity 
and foolish meddling, you have laid yourself 
liable to an action for libel,” added the officer 
of the law, angrily; for he felt that she had 
been the means of placing him in an awkward 
and ludicrous position. 

“And I hope, for the good of this commu- 
nity, Mr. Harlow will commence a suit, and 
prosecute it to the extent of the law,” remarked 
the doctor. 

**T still remember the Maxwell case,” said 
another; “ but I trust, in this instance, that the 
author of so much mischief will not escape 
without punishment.” 

Terrified beyond measure, Mrs. Crocker fell 
to sobbing and shrieking, begging them not to 
take her to prison. She was conducted home 
in a pitiful plight, ready to sink into the earth 
with shame, and to go beside herself with fear. 

In order to produce a deep and salutary 
effect, Mr. Harlow was advised to feign to make 
a serious matter of it, and appear fully deter- 
mined to seek redress by a legal process; but 
her humiliation and terror were such that he 
soon ceased to torment her with the idea. 

Mrs. Laning and Mrs. Jarvis did not go to the 
aid of their fallen leader, but asserted, with 
singular hardihood, “ that they never believed a 
word about it; but told her, at the time, that 
Mr. Harlow was as nice a man as could be 
found in the town.” 

This base ingratitude —for such she con- 
sidered it—was not without its effect upon Mrs, 
Crocker, and she resolved never to trust them 
with her “ confidence” again. 

Our gossip was subjected to various mortifica- 
tions after this signal discomfiture. Not long 
after, the affair, treated in a very humorous 
manner, found its way into a country journal 
to which Mr. Crocker was a subscriber, which 
item served to fill up the cup of his wife’s 
afflictions. Most of her neighbors “cut her 


meddling with other people’s affairs was not the 
best way to secure the respect of the community. 
Shunned by those whose friendship she most 
desired, Mrs. Crocker was thereafter obliged to 
retail her surmises in a very small way, and be 
careful whose characters she compromised by 
her unwarrantable inferences. 

We need not stop to moralize upon this story. 
The sensible reader will be sure to do that for 
himself, and deprecate, in a becoming manner, 
the habit of surmising and propagating rumors 
which are as idle as the brains that give them 
origin. 





THE OCEAN GEM. 


Gem of the sea! what scenes thy shores unfold * 
To the charmed seaman wandering in that clime! 

Green, gorgeous pictures set in frames of gold, 
Musical ever with the wild wave’s chime. 

Oh! how my heart has ever longed for thee, 

Thou lovely island of the dark blue sea! 


Idly thou slumberest on the ocean’s breast, 
In lifelike beauty like some tropic bird 
Which, wandering from its home, has sunk to rest 
On the bright wave by perfumed breezes stirred. 
Like the caged bird, my soul still pines for thee, 
Thou beauteous island of the silvery sea! 


In fancy sweet, e’en in my childhood’s hours, 
I daily wandered on thy blooming shore, 
’Mid bright-winged birds, and fruits, and gorgeous 
flowers, 
Lulled oft to rest by the dull breaker’s roar: 
E’en since a child, my thoughts have turned to thee, 
Thou wave-girt island of the bounding sea! 


The seed-pearl sparkles on the snowy beach, 
And the red coral gleams beneath the wave; 
While foam-tipped billows, rippling up the reach, 

Murmur melodious to the shores they lave. 
Bright land of romance, how I sigh for thee, 
Thou loveliest island of the tropic sea! 


The roseate shells that murmur of the sea, 
The citron bowers and groves of spices rare, 
The breadfruit and the plantain waving free 
Their feathery branches on the perfumed air— 
All, all combine to turn my thoughts on thee, 
Thou brightest jewel of the flashing sea! 


There halcyon breezes, whispering aye of spring, 
Sigh through the foliage of the orient palm, 

Fan the bright wave with incense-breathing wing, 
And rouse the billows from their peaceful calm : 

By day I muse, by night I dream of thee, 

Thou peaceful island of the bright blue sea! 


There bright-plumed sea-birds flit around the shore ; 
Through the clear wave the sunny gold-fish glide; 
Far out at sea the breakers wildly roar, 
The dreadful guardians of their ocean bride: 
Yet, daring all, I fain would fly to thee, 
Thou fairy islet of the bright South Sea 
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The sketch in fig. 28 to be carefully outlined, 
and the shading done with care; the dark parts 


Fig. 28. 





necessary relief. An inspection of the sketch 
will show how this is done; where the leaf is 
light, the curled part is thrown into shadow, 
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to be put in last. The sketch in fig. 29 must first 
be carefully outlined ; the shading to be begun at 


; the top, proceeding downward, to keep the marks 


; from being smeared. 
‘ leaves, the pupil must be careful to give them the 


In drawing the curled 


Fig. 29. 





which brings it forward. In sketching the stem 
and flower of the wallflower, given in fig. 30, the 
pupil must proceed as in the last. 
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In drawing the sketch in fig. 31, the pupil manner, carefully avoiding any formality, as 
must put in the stumps and stones first, then the outlines of a tree give a character to the 
the direction of the branches in the tree; the whole. The shading should, if possible, be 
outline of trunk must be done next, in a free ; done at once, avoiding the necessity of having 





to go over it again, as this takes away the clear , In the sketch of the old farm-house given in 
ness. It will be seen how the stumps are re- fig. 32, the light falls on the gable-end and the 
lieved by the mass of shadow behind them. 3 grass in front; the foreground is kept in shadow, 


Fig. 32. 
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so as to bring it forward. This part must be kept of the objects which it is to relieve, but in 4! 
either light or dark according to the character { cases it must be the most forcible part of the 
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Mrs. Beverty Urrerten steps from her car- 
riage, and treads the carpeted floor of Messrs. 
Evans & Co., or Levy’s, in Chestnut St. She re- 
quests to be shown a moire antique dress; and 
forthwith there is spread out before her a goodly 
assemblage of rich silks, not stiffened with gum 
or adulterated with cotton, but good, solid, genu- 
ine silk, worthy of the best days of Spitalfields 
or of Lyons. She selects one, and pays for it a 
certain number of dollars, the exact amount of 
which we cannot tell the reader, because we do 
not know. 

Does Mrs. Beverly Upperten know what moire 
antique really means? She knows what it is: 
viz., a rich kind of silk which happens to be in 
fashion just at present. But what is moire, and 
why is it antique, and why do the ladies prefer 
the antique to the modern, supposing these to be 
both obtainable? Mrs. Beverly Upperten of 
course speaks French. She knows that moire is 
a fabric to which a watered or wavy appearance 
has been imparted; that moirage or moire is the 
appearance so given ; that moirer denotes the act 
of imparting it; and that moireur is the person 
who performs the work. Still Mrs. Beverly 
Upperten is at a loss to account for two things— 
how it is at all produced, and why it is called 
antique. Besides, Mrs. Beverly Upperten learns 
that there is such a thing as moire metallique. 

Any one who is old enough to remember the 
time when kaleidoscopes were all the rage will 
call to mind that the tubes were frequently cov- 
ered externally with a crystalline appearance, 
exhibiting a rich play of reflected light. This 
enveloping substance was moire metallique. If 
we look at the window on the morning of a frosty 
day, and see the capricious forms which the deli- 
cate little filaments of frozen moisture present, 
and if we imagine an effect far more brilliant and 
diversified, then shall we be able to form some- 
thing like an intelligible notion of the appear- 
ance of the white varieties: if, further, we sup- 
pose this frozen moisture to be delicately tinted 
with transparent pigments, then will it more 
uearly resemble the colored varieties of moire 
metallique, which is nothing more than a watered 
or clouded appearance produced on metals by 
the action of acids. We owe the colored foils 
thus produced to the French. 

Thin leaves of colored metal, receiving their 
color after the rolling of the metal into the form 
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of leaves, are used for many ornamental purposes; 
but these are not moire metallique. They are 
employed on metallic foils to some kinds of jew- 
elry, to brighten the richness of tint, especially 
if the gem be of a factitious or imitative charac- 
ter. The metal for such purposes is hammered 
and rolled, and rolled and rolled again, until its 
thickness does not exceed that of very thin paper. 
It may be copper, or copper with a very delicate 
clothing of silver, or tin, or a mixed metal; it 
may be of various colors provided the sheet or 
leaf have the requisite degree of tenuity. The 
coloring substance may be Prussian blue, or sul- 


phate of indigo, or acetate of copper, or cochineal, ° 


or sandal-wood, or litmus, or carmine; and the 
resulting tint may be blue, green, yellow, red, 
violet, ruby, or anything else which the artist 
may wish to produce. But the metal requires 
to be coaxed and humored before it will adapt 
itself to the wants of its owner—before it will, in 
fact, become a mere creature of circumstances. 
It requires a gentle cold bath of the weakest 
possible solution of aquafortis, to bring it to a 
proper state of purity and cleanliness; and then 
it requires a comfortable neat garment of isinglass 
gum, fitted to it by means of a camel-hair pencil. 
Prepared now for the ordeal of color, the pigment 
is applied in a liquid state to the surface of the 
metal; and when this is dry, the last stage of 
adornment, the last process of beautification, is 
arrived at: the metal receives a coating of 
transparent varnish, which at once secures the 
pigment and increases its brilliancy of tint. 

All this, however, is not moire metallique; it 
is simply colored foil. Nevertheless, it is valu 
able to us, since the colored foil really does illus- 
trate in some degree the mode in which the motre 
metallique is produced. We owe this singular 
ornamental material, as we do so many other 
articles of ornament and graceful beauty, to the 
French. M. Allard invented it thirty or forty 
years ago, when Sir David Brewster produced the 
kaleidoscope ; and it thus happened that the one 
invention became employed as a decorative 
covering to the other. This moire metallique is 
as remarkable in its production as in its appear- 
ance; for no possible guess could be made at the 
mode of its preparation from the optical effect 
which it presents—none, at least, except on the 
part of a small number of experienced handi- 
craftsmen. 
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This, then, is moire metallique; and we see 
no reason whatever why, by a due exercise of 
ingenuity, a moire effect might not be produced 
on other materials. The word moire evidently 


sometimes receives the meaning of “clouded,” | 


rather than “ watered ;”’ but it must, at the same 
time, be admitted that, both in the metal and in 


the silk goods, the delicate variegated appear- 


ance may be likened either to clouding or to 
watering, without any very great stretch of appli- 
cation. 
now attend to Mrs. Beverly Upperten’s dress. 
In all ordinary woven goods, as a moment’s 
examination will show us, the threads cross each 
other at right angles; the long threads forming 
the warp, and the short threads the weft. Accord- 
ing as the fabric is of high quality, so do these 
threads intersect in a regular and equable qual- 
ity ; but be it as good as it may, there are always 
some irregularities; they may escape the eye, 
but they become apparent in a singular way. If 
good silk be wrapped tightly and carelessly round 


a roller, it may become moire much against the © 


inclination of the possessor; it will have acquired 


an irregular kind of glossing in some parts rather | 


than in others; and this irregular glossing, when 


viewed from a little distance, presents somewhat ; 
of the appearance of moire, or watering—who ; 


knows? Perhaps an accident toa piece of rolled 
silk suggested the first idea of watering as a dis- 
tinct mode of adornment to silken goods. Such 
accidents have very frequently occurred in the 
history of manufactures. 
no accident, watered silks have long been in use, 
both in this country and in France. Ifa pattern 
be engraved upon one cylinder in relief, and a 
similar pattern on another cylinder, in sunken 
devices; and if one of these be heated from with- 
in; and if a piece of silk or velvet be drawn be- 
tween the cylinders—then will the silk or velvet 
acquire an embossed pattern, because some parts 
of the surface are more pressed, and are conse- 
quently rendered more glossy than the rest. 
Numerous varieties of this process are employed 
in the preparation of fancy goods. But this is 
not exactly watering. For this process two lay- 
ers of silk are laid face to face, and are pressed 
tightly between two rollers. What follows? 
However close the threads may be, there are still 
interstices between them: they follow each other 
in ridge-and-hollow fashion throughout the 
length and breadth of the piece. Now, if the 


slightest irregularity exists in the weaving or in 
the pressure, some of the threads become pressed 
in particular parts more than others; and the 
over-pressed portions present a greater gloss, a 
greater power of reflecting light, than the rest. 


However, be this as it may, we must | 


However, accident or 


‘ 

The more capriciously these portions distribute 
themselves, the more undulatory and cloudy will 
be the result. We do not say that the actual 
process is nothing more than this, but that this 
is the basis on which the whole is founded. The 
goods may be sprinkled with water previously, 
or not; the rollers may be both heated or both 
cold, or one heated and one cold; the rollers 
may be plain or may be variously indented ; they 
may move smoothly over each other or may have 
a slight latcral movement—how these variations 
of method would produce variations of effect, 
every one will easily see. The adjective “ an- 
tique”’ is most likely given to the silks thus pro- 
duced from their resemblance to the tabby silk 
dresses which Mrs. Beverly Upperten’s grand- 
mother used to wear when she attended Mrs. 
Washington’s receptions. It is chiefly produced 
in France; but Spitalfields, its weavers and 
moireurs combined, has lately copied the art so 
cleverly as actually to excel the French. But 
Spitalfields guards its secret as sedulously as the 
magician in a fairy tale always guards the cap- 
tive princess in his castle, and will not let the 
world have a peep at their doings. Be it so. 
The world has no right to break in ruthlessly 
upon them. Let us be satisfied with knowing 
that Mrs. Beverly Upperten’s moire antique dress 
is simply a watered silk, only having a very 
superior kind of watering. 





LORD MORPETH ON MUSIC. 


I constpeR music to be the most graceful 
accomplishment and delightful recreation that 
adorns this hard-working world, and renovates 
our busy, overcharged existence. Its negative 
importance is great. It provides an amusement 
for our people, and keeps many from the ale- 
house and midnight brawl. Its positive import- 
ance and value are inestimable, for the combining 
chords that regulate our whole being are so inter- 
woven, sense with principle, that the very cha- 
racter assumes a clothing from external circum- 
stances. I am aware that, from every altar, 
however pure and sacred, fire might be stolen 
and desecrated ; but we should emulate the flame 
which, while it enlivens all around, points to the 
skies. Iwould not confine music to any walk in 
life. Not alone in the sacred cathedral, not alone 
in the costly theatre, not in gilded saloons, nor 
confine it to six-guinea stalls, but I would hear 
our nightingales warble in every grove and trill 
on every bough. I would have the happy art 
enliven the domestic tea-table, add variety to the 
village-school, and linger in the sanctuarv 
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At twenty-one, George Mowbray found him- 
self not only “ lord of himself,” but of a hand- 


some fortune, which, by the early death of his 


parents, had been accumulating for several 
years. Some business connected with his pro- 
perty called him to a small town in the south- 
west of England, and detained him there for 
two or three months. Finding but little conge- 
nial society in the place, and being fond of an 
outdoor life, he spent most of his time in 
rambling about the picturesque country around. 
There was one spot in particular to which he 


frequently turned his steps, attracted by its wild | 


beauty and perfect solitude. By the side of a 


stream, overhung with willows and other trees, 
and from whose banks on either side the ground 
rose in abrupt and rugged, though not lofty, 
precipices, there was a large rock, in which a 


couch as comfortable as a bed of stone could be, 
had been scooped out by some fantastic freak of 
nature. The upper part of the rock projected, 
so that the occupant of the couch was not only 
protected from the rays of the sun, but effectu- 
ally concealed from the curiosity of those on 
the bank above. 

Here George Mowbray would come, with his 
fishing-rod and line, and with a volume of poe- 
try in his pocket, and while away a long sum- 
mer’s day; reading aloud, when he was tired 
of his sport, and making the air vocal with 
thoughts or feelings, soft, lofty, or impassioned, 
as the fancy of the moment demanded. Some- 
times a few sandwiches, that he brought with 


him, sufficed for his noonday meal; but oftener | 


his appetite demanded the more substantial 
refreshment he could obtain at a country inn, 
some two miles off. 

Occasionally, he would compose verses him- 
self, fur he was in the very heyday of life and 


feeling; and he loved to lie and chant them to | 


the soft summer breezes, secure from all un- 
sympathetic listeners. He had a peculiar turn 


for improvising, and would sometimes amuse | 
himself for hours with his attempts at im- | 


promptu versification, turning into rhyme not 

only his own feelings and thoughts, but inci- 

dents and stories that had made any impression 

upon him. The burden of most of his songs 
20 


was love, and the object of them a certain Mar- 
garet, who figured in various ballads, sonnets, 
lyrical pieces, and even acrostics; for so low 
did Mr. Mowbray stoop, under a variety of 
names, from the stately Margaret through the 
simple Maggie and frolicsome Madge, down to 
the pet name of Daisy, which seemed to be his 
favorite. 

By the confidential and touching revelations 
thus made to the regardless earth, air, and 
water around, it appeared that, true as Mr. 
Mowbray asserted his love to be, it had so far 
run very smoothly along its course. Margaret 
had smiled upon him, friends had been propi- 
tious, and, if no disaster intervened, which he 
implored fate in a most pathetic manner to avert, 
a few months would witness the fulfilment of 
his wishes. The thought struck him one day 
that a poem somewhat after the style of “ The 
King’s Quhair”’ might be made, describing his 
first meeting and subsequent love for his “ elect- 
ed one.” He was engaged upon this for several 
days, and was reading it for about the twentieth 
and last time, when he was interrupted by a 
stifled shriek. At the same time, something 
fell from the rock over his head into the swiftly 
flowing stream beneath him. 

He involuntarily stretched out his hand to 
grasp the object, and succeeded in breaking its 
fall somewhat. He pulled it quickly from the 
water, and a little girl, pale and trembling, with 
curls dripping and matted around her face, stood 
before him, gazing upon him with widely open 
blue eyes, from which all expression but that 
of terror had fled. 

* Please don’t tell,”’ said she at last, in a tone 
of the most urgent entreaty. 

* Are you hurt?” asked Mr. Mowbray, tak- 
ing no notice of her request. 

“No; but don’t tell any one.” 

‘Why, whom should I tell? What is your 
name ?” 

“ Kitty Jones.” 

“ Well, Kitty, how did you happen to fall 
into the water in such a surprising way ?” 

The child began to cry; but Mr. Mowbray 
had a gentle, encouraging manner, and he gra- 
dually soothed her and induced her to answer 
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his questions. Her replies were given timidly 
and reluctantly ; but from them he gathered that 
she had been in the habit for some time of 
watching for him, and, as soon as she heard his 
voice in reading or recitation, of creeping close 
to the edge of the overhanging rock, where, 
sheltered by the bushes and brakes around, she 
could hear him while herself perfectly concealed. 
She had been so much interested by the story he 
was telling about the pretty lady, she said, that 
she leaned far over the rock to watch him while 
he told it, and so lost her balance. 

Mr. Mowbray felt a great many twinges on 
hearing that his wild flights of fancy had had 
such an unwearied auditor. He was glad that 
she was a simple, ignorant child, as yet incapa- 
ble of ridicule or ‘criticism; on the contrary, 
Kitty evidently looked upon him as a superior 
being. Her reiterated entreaties that he would 
not tell led to other inquiries, during which Mr. 
Mowbray learned that she lived in a lonely 
place about half a mile from there, with a 
man and woman whom she called uncle and 
aunt—a Mr. Davis and his wife. Mr. Mowbray 
had met Mr. Davis, or “old Andrew,” as he 
was generally called, in his fishing excursions, 
and had learned that he was a person of doubt- 
ful character, who had moved into the country 
within the last five years; and, as he was rarely 
known to work, and had no ostensible means 
of support, he was generally suspected of main- 
taining himself by unlawful means. Most of 
the petty robberies and thefts of the country 
around were ascribed to him, and he was a 
general object of terror to all the children about. 

Mr. Mowbray did not wonder that the slen- 
der, delicate little girl who stood trembling before 
him should dread that old Andrew or his surly 
wife should know of her adventure, especially 
as she told him that they had forbidden her to 
go beyond certain limits, or to hold converse in 
any way with any person. If she were ever 
addressed, she was not to reply, but to hasten 
home under the penalty of a severe beating. 
And, by her shrinking terror as she told this, it 
was evident that a beating was not an unknown 
horror to her. 

He promised her that he would not reveal her 
involuntary visit to him, but urged her to run 
home and change her wet frock. She turned 
away with meek acquiescence; and, unable to 
continue his poem just then, Mr. Mowbray took 
up his fishing-rod. Two hours after, on his 
way home, turning suddenly round a projection 
of the bank, Mr. Mowbray came again upon 
Kitty. She was sitting in the sun, trying evi- 
dently to remove all traces of her 'ate adventure 
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from her clothes. His compassion was aroused 
by her uncomplaining patience and suffering. 

He extorted from her the further confession 
that she was afraid to go home till night; that 
her aunt often beat her for nothing, and would 
certainly not alloW a wet frock to go unpunished ; 
that she had had no dinner; that she often had 
none. She ended by saying that she was not at 
all hungry, which was contradicted by the evi- 
dent satisfaction with which she received the 
few sandwiches Mr. Mowbray had to give her. 

** You say you like to hear me read, Kitty ?” 
asked he. 

“Very much. Better than anything in the 
world.” 

“Then you can come every morning while I 
am here and listen tome. You look like a very 
quiet little girl,’ said Mr. Mowbray, for his 
pity was of an active, not a passive kind. 

Kitty’s eye brightened. 

** But if Aunt Phebe should find it out !”’ said 
she, with a sudden misgiving. 

* Oh, I'll take care of your aunt Phebe. 
shall not be angry with you. I have a charm in 
my pocket that will make her quite amiable. I 
have never known it fail with any aunt Phebe 


She 


yet.” 

Kitty evidently did not understand him. 

“If I can come, I will,” said she; “but you 
will not tell 2?” : 

**Oh no, of course not.” 
went lightly on his way. 

For the next three weeks, Mr. Mowbray went 
regularly to the same spot, where he was sure to 
find the child watching for him. There was 
somethimg painfully touching in the sad, wistful 
little face, over which a smile seldom flitted. 
She had a staid, quiet, old-womanish way that 
amused Mr. Mowbray, and he was especially 
pleased by a certain supervision that, with al) 
her shyness, she assumed over him, watching 
that he did not go too near the water, or wet his 
feet, or allow the sun to shine upon his uncoe- 
vered head, or leave his books and papers 
behind him, and especially that he should take 
his full share of the substantial lunch he was 
careful to bring with him. On all these points 
she had a positive, decided way of expressing 
herself that admitted of no debate. 

Often Mr. Mowbray would leave his little 
companion for a solitary ramble; but, on his 
return, he never failed to sce her straining her 
blue eyes to catch the first glimpse of him. 
This went on for three weeks; then, suddenly, 
she disappeared, and Mr. Mowbray looked for 
her in vain. ‘The idea occurred to him that she 
might be ill, and he resolved to make some iu 
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And Mr. Mowbray 
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quiries after her, for she had interested him 
uxceedingly. He soon found Mrs. Davis’s dwell- 
ing, a dilapidated cottage, and, when the woman 
herself came to the door in answer to bis knock, 
he did not wonder that Kitty stood in such 
mortal dread of her, for he had seldom seen a 
person with a more repulsive countenance. Her 
manners, too, were very forbidding; and, when 
she discovered the object of his visit, she almost 
¢losed the door in his face, saying, as she walked 
nbruptly away, that “the girl was very well, 
and that she needed no assistance in taking care 
ef her.” As Mr. Mowbray turned to depart, 
after this repulse, the woman thrust her head 
out of an open window to say that “the idle 
good-for-nothing was playing somewhere among 
the trees near.” 

That this was not true, Mr. Mowbray con- 
vinced himself by a close search. Besides, he 
was morally certain that, if Kitty had been at 
tiberty, she would not have left him so uncere- 
moniously. Before this, he had had some vague 
plans for making the child’s position a plea- 
santer one, by proposing to send her, at his own 
expense, to the village school or something of 
that sort; but now, stimulated by this opposi- 
tion, he determined not to leave the village in 
which he was until he had penetrated the mys- 
tery with regard to Kitty’s movements. 

Not having seen anything of her for a week, 
he again sought old Andrew’s cottage. Receiv- 
ing no answer to his knock for admission, he 
pushed open the door which stood a little ajar, 
and entered the kitchen; there was no person 
to be seen. . He called loudly for Kitty, and at 
jast distinguished a faint sound in replying. 
Guided by this, he found his way to the cellar, 
which was bolted on the outside. He opened 
the door, and the little pale face of Kitty was 
lifted up towards his out of the darkness. 

Mr. Mowbray could not induce her to venture 
out of her dungeon. She was in too great terror 
vf Aunt Phebe to take such a step. But he 
learned that their meetings had been discovered ; 
that for ten days Kitty had been confined in that 
miserable place, from which she was not to be 
zeleased until his departure. Many other things 
the little girl told him of the severity with which 
the was treated, begging him all the while to go 
away, for they had threatened to kill her if she 
spoke with him again. 

At last he yielded to her request, and, draw- 
ing the bolt and closing the outer door, so that 
Mrs. Davis might not suspect his visit, he 
returned to the village. But it was only to con- 
sult the proper authorities about the legal means 
ef rescuing the child from the hands of such 
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miscreants. He had great difficulty in doing 
this, for Andrew Davis and his wife resisted 
with the most unaccountable obstinacy the 
attempts that were made to relieve them from 
the charge of the little girl, to whom they acted 
so barbarously. First they claimed a right to 
her as their niece. But it was proved that Mrs. 
Davis had several times denied the relationship 
with the utmost bitterness. Then they brought 
forward an indenture by which Kitty Jones was 
legally bound to them until she was eighteen. 
It was decided that, by their crueity, they had 
forfeited all claim upon her in that way; and at 
last Mr. Mowbray, having justice, mercy, and a 
heavy purse on his side, gained his point, and 
the little girl was given up to his charge, as, in 
order to hasten the course of justice, he had 
promised that he would be answerable that she 
should not come upon the parish. 

He was not quite in such a dilemma at this 
stage of the proceedings as the man who won the 
elephant in a raffle; but he was very much per- 
plexed to know what he should do with the child. 
His own wishes would have prompted him to 
have her brought up as a lady, for which sphere 
he could not help fancying she had a natural 
adaptation; but he recalled a sage maxim that 
he had heard often repeated by some whom he 
respected as older and wiser than. himself, to the 
effect that “it was a very unwise thing to raise 
any one above the position to which they were 
by their birth entitled.” He had often been 
accused of being enthusiastic and injudicious 
when his feelings weie interested. He deter- 
mined now to show himself very discreet, indeed. 
She had been evidently indentured as a servant ; 
she should be trained for one. So Mr. Mow- 
bray placed her under the care of a respectable 
but poor widow, who prumised to be very kind 
to her, and bring her up carefully for her 
destined position; a small yearly allowance 
from Mr. Mowbray more than repaying hei for 
her trouble. 

Pleased with having settled matters so well, 
he took leave of Kitty, resisting with great diffi- 
culty her earnest pleading to be allowed to go 
with him. Apart from her love for him, which 
had become very strong, she had a constant 
dread of falling again into the hands of old 
Andrew and his wife, and no arguments could 
convince her of the folly of her fears. It was 
with the submission of despair that she at last 
unclasped her slender fingers from his arm and 
allowed him to depart. 

Four months had passed away, and Mr. Mow- 
bray’s wedding-day was now but six weeks off. 
He was in the midst of preparations for that 
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event, and for the long tour that was to follow 
it, when he received the intelligence that Kitty 
had disappeared. As Mr. Davis and his wife 
had left the country at the same time, there was 
little doubt but that the child wes again in their 
possession. Fora few days, Mr. Mowbray con- 
tented himself with writing letters and offering 
a large reward for Kitty’s recovery ; but, these 
producing no effect, he resolved to carry on the 
search himself. For he was a man of a most 
persevering nature. He had seldom been known 
to give up or to fail in an undertaking. 

Mr. Mowbray was then in London, where 
Margaret Ward, the lady to whom he was 
engaged, resided. After a consultation with 
her, in which she promised to find a home for 
Kitty, if he should recover her, he set out upon 
his search. On arriving at the village where he 
had left Kitty, he found the people generally 
interested in recovering the child, but quite at a 
loss as to the course he should pursue. Each 
one had a suggestion to make or a plan to pro- 
pose, but none could give him the least clue that 
would be of any real assistance to him. He was 
obliged to rely entirely on his own sagacity, and 
the indications by which he was guided were so 
faint and doubtful, that he hardly knew himself 
whether they were not the creations of his wishes 
and imagination rather than the work of reality. 

After wandering a day or two among the 
hills and valleys of Wales, he came upon the 
little girl suddenly, more by chance it seemed 
than by his own good judgment. He did not 
recognize her at first, for her curls had been cut 
off, her fair skin stained brown, and her dress 
changed. But her delight, almost painful in its 
silent intensity, and her large blue eyes, soon 
convinced him that she was the child for whom 
he was seeking. Within an hour they were on 
their way to London. As soon as they arrived 
there, before going to his own residence, Mr. 
Mowbray sought Miss Ward and placed Kitty 
in her charge. It was well he did this; for, 
rapidly as they had come to London, old Andrew 
was there before them, and Mr. Mowbray, as he 
alighted at his own door, saw the old man 
loitering near, trying to conceal himself from 
observation as he watched eagerly, evidently 
expecting to see another person follow Mr. 
Mowbray. 

Feeling sure that such conduct could only be 
prompted by some reason as strong as it was 
mysterious, Mr. Mowbray resolved to proceed 
with the utmost caution. His prudent resolve 
to bring Kitty up for service was laid aside ; he 
decided, and Margaret agreed with him, that she 
was too gentle and delicate for such a life. 
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There was something exquisitely winning and 
confiding in her manner, a singular degree of 
natural refinement about her that interested 
every one, while the sad dejection that was evi- 
dent in hey countenance awoke pity. Miss 
Ward adopted her at once as a sister, changed 
her name to Alice Ward, and was at great pains 
to find a boarding-school where she would be 
safe and happy and well-trained. 

One comprising all these advantages was at 
last discovered. It was in the country, at some 
distance from London; and there Alice was 
sent, under the charge of a lawyer, a relation of 
Margaret’s, as Mr. Mowbray, perceiving that he 
was closely watched, thought it better not to 
appear in the matter. It would have been hard 
even for old Andrew to recognize in the well- 
dressed little girl, who called Mr. Ward uncle, 
and whom he called Alice, the ragged and half 
starved Kitty Jones. 

Immediately after his marriage, Mr. Mowbray 
left for Italy, intending to spend the winter 
there on account of his wife’s health, which had 
long been delicate. He remained there for eight 
years, all his intercourse with his protégée being 
carried on by letters, which were regularly ex- 
changed four times a year. During the second 
year of his residence in Italy, his wife died. 
His grief for her loss was very great. He could 
not resolve to leave a spot endeared to him by 
so many associations. Besides, a real and strong 
love for art rendered Italy full of interest to 
him. Although his wealth precluded all neces- 
sity for exertion, he had a studio where he 
worked as earnestly as though his livelihood 
depended upon it. This occupation, which he 
had first taken up as one means of preventing 
his mind from dwelling with morbid intensity 
upon his loss, became at last a source of great 
intellectual enjoyment to him, and he was 
thought to display no mean genius in the art he 
had chosen. 

At the end of eight years, he was recalled to 
England by the loss of nearly all his fortune. 
The same mail that brought the intelligence of 
that disaster also brought to him a letter from 
Alice. She reminded him that she was now 
nearly nineteen, and, thanking him for all that 
he had done for her, said that she needed no 
longer to be a burden upon him, and only waited 
his permission to accept the proposal that had 
been made to her of becoming a teacher in the 
school in which she had passed so long a time. 
She did not allude to his pecuniary misfortune, 
though she was evidently aware of it. Mr. 
Mowbray was pleased by her letter, but delayed 
answering it until he saw her in person. 
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His first visit, after an interview with his 
lawyer immediately on his arrival in London, 
was to the secluded village in which Alice had 
been placed. He could hardly realize that the 
pretty graceful girl, with manners at once sim- 
ple yet agreeable, was the poor child who had 
formerly awakened his compassion. The tie 
that united them was a strong and peculiar one. 
Ile was the only living being on whom Alice 
could feel that she had the slightest claim, and 
consequently her affection for him had in it a 
kind of devotion and of intensity that made it 
akin to love. On his side he was almost equally 
alone. He had no near relatives, and the inte- 
rest of his more distant connections had been 
cooled by his long absence. He found his 
friends scattered, and all his social ties loosed or 
broken. It was refreshing to have one to turn 
to whose trust in him almost amounted to reve- 
rence, and who gave him the sympathy and 
affection which are so necessary to the happi- 
ness of most persons. 

The result was what might have been antici- 
pated, when an unfettered gentleman of twenty- 
nine and a lady some ten ‘years younger are 
thus brought together. Six months after his 
arrival in England, Mr. Mowbray and Alice 
Ward were married. One of the few things that 
still remained from his former large fortune was 
a cottage, with a few acres of ground around it, 
in a town in the north of England. There he 
carried his wife and established himself, intend- 
ing to add to their very small income by the 
practice of the only profession for which his 
previous life fitted him, that of an artist. 

He succeeded in this beyond his expectations, 
owing, in a great measure, to his unremitting 
industry. After painting all the morning, he 
would spend the afternoon in rambling over the 
adjoining country, sketching whatever struck 
his eye or his fancy. On his return from these 
excursions, he was always sure to find his wife 
awaiting him, either at the window or in the 
porch, or, when the weather would permit, by 
the cottage door or gate, her sweet, thoughtful 
face lighted up by the smile of welcome as she 
perceived him in the distance. After a while, 
an infant came to cheer the lonely hours of her 
husband’s absence; and Alice, as she watched 
its daily growth in strength and beauty, won- 





dered if in all England a woman could be fcund* 


happier than herself. 

There was an old mansion, somewhat dilapi- 
dated, but still grand and picturesque, about five 
miles from Mr. Mowbray’s home, towards which 
he often directed his steps. The peculiar beauty 


of the building and of the grounds surrounding 
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it, in which neither woods, hills, streams, nor 
waterfalls were wanting, afforded an infinite 
and always pleasing variety of landscape. He 
learned that the property had long been held by 
a family of the name of Lenthal, but that, by 
the marriage of the heiress, it had passed into 
the possession of a Colonel Fairchild, who, on 
being left a widower, went to London, where 
for many years he was known as one of the 
most fashionable and dissipated men about town. 
Mr. Mowbray remembered distinctly having 
met him during his own short stay in London, 
and being struck with his great personal beauty, 
and fascinated by his peculiar charm of man- 
ner. About five years after that meeting, a 
severe and incurable illness had put a sudden 
stop to Colonel Fairchild’s gayety, and he had 
retreated to the country, where, weakened in 
body and mind, he was said to be under tlie 
entire control of his housekeeper, a Mrs. Daniels. 
She had dismissed all the other servants but 
one, and often, for weeks together, would allow 
no one but herself or her son, not even the phy- 
sician, to approach the sick man. 

Mr. Mowbray had been informed that, in the 
picture-gallery of the old mansion, there were 
some fine paintings, undoubted originals from 
the best masters, and he had a great desire to 
see them. By all that he had heard, he knew 
that it was in vain to apply to Mrs. Daniels for 
permission to examine them; but he was cer- 
tain, from the slight acquaintance he had had 
with Colonel Fairchild, that his great courtesy 
would induce him to grant so slight a request, 
if it could be conveyed to him. After waiting 
for some months for an opportunity to prefer 
his petition in the absence of the female Cerbe- 
tus, Mr. Mowbray had the satisfaction of catch- 
ing a glimpse of Mrs. Daniels seated in a chaise 
driven by her son in the direction of the village. 
He was at that time sketching a waterfall near 
the road, but hidden from it by a grove of trees. 
He lost no time in approaching the house. 

A stupid country girl answered his summons, 
who at first refused positively to allow him to 
enter, but softened somewhat when a crown was 
slipped into her hand, and at last consented to 
take his card up to her master. The bit of paper 
could do no harm, she said, but she jealously shut 
the door in his face when she lefthim. She soon 
returned and asked him to follow her, saying— 

“The master be in a terrible way ;” and before 
Mr. Mowbray had time to question her as to her 
meaning, she ushered him into the presence of 
the invalid. 

Mr. Mowbray saw before him a pale, emaciated, 
shrunken man, with no trace about him of tbe 
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once splendidly handsome Colonel Fairchild, but 
two brilliant eyes, which flashed and rolled with 
something of the uncertain glare of insanity. 

** Be seated, sir,”’ gaid he abruptly, yet with a 
little of his old grace, while his fingers played 
nervously with the card that had just been sent 
up. ‘* Excuse me, but I have no time for cere- 
mony. I have long been desiring a personal 
interview with you; but your letters have never 
given me a hope of seeing you here. If I were 
not the miserable, helpless wretch you see, I 
should have sought you myself long ago.” 





“IT beg your pardon, but I have received no 


letters from you.” 

* Your name is George Mowbray ?” 

“Te.” 

“You are the gentleman who once passed a 
summer in the south of England, and obtained 
possession of a little girl named Kitty Jones, are 
you not?” 

“ Yes.” 

* You have since resided principally in Rome?” 

Mr. Mowbray bowed. 

** Within the last four years, I have written 
no less than twenty letters to you there,” con- 
tinued Colonel Fairchild, “to most of which I 
have received answers. Here they are; and 
he drew from a writing-desk near him a bundle 
of letters, which he handed to Mr. Mowbray. 

“These were not written by me,” said Mr. 
Mowbray, examining them. ‘Some of them, I 
see, are dated, within the last two years, from 
Rome, but since that time I have been living in 
this country.” 

**T suspected as much,” said Colonel Fairchild. 

** Will you tell me if Kitty Jones is still living ? 
These letters assert and offer to prove her death.’’ 

* That is as untrue as their signature. Kitty 
Jones is now my wife, Alice Mowbray ;” and 
Mr. Mowbray related to his agitated listener the 
history of the child, from the time he had re- 
covered possession of her, until then. During 
the narration, Colonel Fairchild gradually re- 
covered his composure. When it was finished, 
he drew from the desk a number of papers care- 
fully arranged and tied together. These he gave 
to Mr. Mowbray. 

“T have been guilty of a great crime,” said 
he; “ for the last four years I have been trying 
in vain to expiate it. I thank God that I am 
enabled to succeed in doing justice at last. Those 
papers will explain everything to you. I am glad 


you have come to relieve me of them, for I have » 


dreaded every day that Mrs. Daniels would find 
them and destroy them. But yet she seemed so 
kind and devoted that I felt as though I were 
doing wrong to suspect her,” continued he, 


mournfully. ‘She is the one whom you know 
as Mrs. Davis.” 

“Is there anything to be done about these 
papers?” asked Mr. Mowbray, seeing that Co- 
lonel Fairchild was sunk in a gloomy reverie. 

* Yes,” said he, arousing himself; “read them 
to-night; you will then understand matters, and 
come here to-morrow at this time, with a lawyer 
and any friend of yours as a witness. Insist on 
being shown to my room, and the rest I can at- 
tend to myself.” 

Mr. Mowbray found his wife sitting in the 
bright moonlight, with her child asleep on her 
lap, looking anxiously for him. He was later 
than usual, and she had begun to feel a little 
anxiety at his delay. 

*T have been hearing something that interested 
me very much, about a little Kitty Jones that I 
knew a long time ago,” said Mr. Mowbray in 
answer to her questionings, and he related the 
incident of the afternoon. 

When tea was over, they turned with eager 
curiosity to the examination of the papers. The 
first one they opened was written by Colonel 
Fairchild, and dated a few months before. It 
gave an account of his marriage with Mrs. Gra- 
ham, the heiress of the Lenthal property, who 
was then a widow with one child, a girl of two 
years old named Catharine; of Mrs. Fairchild’s 
death a few months afterwards, leaving, by a will 
made just before her second marriage, a large 
annuity to her husband, but the bulk of her 
property to her child. In case of Catharine’s 
death, it was all to revert to Colonel Fairchild. 
There was a later will found, but as it was in- 
complete, it was thrown aside. By this she had 
reversed the decisions of the former, giving the 
estate to her husband and the annuity to her 
child. 

Colonel Fairchild persuaded himself that, as 
this was his wife’s real wish, he could not be 
acting very wrong if he carried it out. Mrs. 
Grabam’s wealth had been her chief attraction 
in his eyes, and to have it taken from him when 
it was almost in his grasp, was a bitter disap- 
pointment. He was ambitious in his own way, 
fond of pleasure and ‘distinction. To have the 
means of gratifying himself in these aims with- 
held from him by a little child incapable of 
appreciating them, was more than he could 
patiently endure. After contending with these 
unlawful hopes and wishes for two years, he 
at last yielded to the temptation when it came, 
accompanied by a favorable opportunity. 

A little girl, daughter of Andrew and Phebe 
Daniels, was a favorite playmate of Catharine’s. 
One day, when they were both together near the 
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river, Annie Daniels fell in and was drowned. 
Colonel Fairchild came by as Mr. Daniels and 
his wife were trying in vain to recover their 
child. He knew them both well, and, as soon as 
they would listen to him, he promised them a 
sum which seemed immense to them, if they 
would only testify to the death of Catharine at 
the same time. He knew that they were people 
to whom money was all powerful as a motive, 
and he did not judge them hardly. They con- 
sented. Catharine was hurried off to their cot- 
tage, and kept concealed until they could leave 
thecountry. Colonel Fairchild detailed minutely 
all the steps he took to avert suspicion, and said 
that he succeeded beyond his expectations. The 
yearly allowance he made to Andrew and his 
wife was ample to enable them to bring up 
Catharine in comfort; but he feared, from some 
circumstances that had lately come to his know- 
ledge, that his wishes in that respect had been 
disregarded. He told about his efforts to recover 
the child after Mr. Mowbray had taken posses- 
sion of her, and said that for four years Mr. and 
Mrs. Daniels never lost sight for a week at a 
time of that gentleman, but in vain. 

Then this sudden and prostrating illness had 
fallen upon him. He retired tothe country, where 
he was soon followed by Mrs. Daniels, who, being 
left a widow, installed herself as his housekeeper 
and nurse. At the time she did this, Colonel 
Fairchild wrote that he was too much weakened 
in mind and body to make any opposition, and 
she soon gained great control over him, so much 
eo that, having assured him that Catharine was 
dead, and letters from Mr. Mowbray having con- 
firmed this fact, he had several times been on the 
point of making a will in favor of Mrs. Daniels 
and her son. Within the last six months, his 
mind had recovered somewhat of its former vigor. 
He recalled various circumstances that made him 
think that he was about to be made the dupe and 
victim of the same base love of gold through 
which he had been led into a similar crime. He 
wrote this paper, he said, in hopes that if he died 
without having been able to verify Catharine’s 
death, or to do justice to her if she were still 
alive, some other person might undertake the 
office. 

IT always knew I should turn out a fortune 
to you at last,” said Alice joyously, when they 
had finished reading Colonel Fairchild’s revela- 
tions. “I had dim reminiscences of my early 
life, so very dim that I did not like to speak of 
them; but I see now that they were real.” 

Mrs. Daniels’s impotent anger and dismay 
when she found her plans foiled would be difficult 
to describe. But Colonel Fairchild’s conscience, 








though late in its awakening, was too thorough 
in its work to leave her any hope of being able 
to accomplish her desires. The next day he 
made, in the presence of Mr. Mowbray and the 
friend and lawyer who accompanied him, not 
only a full confession, but an entire restitution 
of all the property to its legal mistress. 

At Alice’s earnest request, the real facts in the 
case were kept secret as far as possible from the 
world. Colonel Fairchild was left in possession 
of the Lenthal mansion until his death, which 
occurred within the year; Mr. Mowbray and 
Alice meanwhile showing him the kindness and 
attention of attached children. Mrs. Daniels 
disappeared with her son from the country, 
taking with her a large sum of money which she 
had gradually amassed in her long and wicked 
service. It was discovered before her departure 
that she had early recognized Mr. Mowbray as 
the one whom she had met under such peculiar 
circumstances long before, and in his wife her 
former victim, and therefore had jealously avoided 
being seen by them. Even after so many years, 
and under such different circumstances, Alice 
could not meet her without a shudder, and was 
greatly relieved at her departure. And though 
Mrs. Mowbray’s subsequent life was a highly 
prosperous and quiet one, she always said her 
happiest years were the two she spent in the 
little cottage as the wife of an artist, as yet 
unknow’: to fame. 


-- 





I PRAY FOR THE LOVED AT HOME. 


BY H. L. A. 


I pray for them when sunset 
Is gilding every hill, 

And darkness steals the twilight, 
And all around is still: 

When I am tired and weary, 
And all my work is o’er, 

’Tis sweet to pray at close of day 
For those I see no more. 


I pray for thee, my father, 
When night is stealing on, 
And the last Pay of daylight 
Without a sigh has gone: 
I pray for thee, O mother, 
My dearest friend on earth: 
’Tis sweet to pray at close of day 
Away from joy and mirth. 


I see my little sister, 
With dark eyes full of tears, 
And pray that brightest angels 
Will guard her future years - 
When I am tired and weary, 
And all my work is o’er, 
*Tis sweet to pray at close of day 
For those I see no more. 














LETTERS LEFT AT THE PASTRY-COORK’S: 


BEING THE CLANDESTINE CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN KITTY CLOVER AT SCHOOL, AND 
HER “DEAR, DEAR FRIEND” IN TOWN, 


EDITED BY HORACE MAYHEW. 


THE NINTH LETTER LEFT. 
(Dated May the 16th.) 
SHOWING WHO WAS THE THIEF. 


In my last letter, Nelly, I alluded to a tea 
party. As you can have no idea what such an 
entertainment can be like, I will describe one 
for you. 

The seniors only are admitted. One must 
have numbered fifteen blushing summers, and 
have attained the altitude of the first degree, 
before being entitled to this great honor. One 
by one we are announced, and received, intro- 
duced, and seated as at a formal party. Each 
young lady plays in her turn the hostess, and 
tries her best to entertain her guests. She is the 
goddess of the tea-tray, and has absolute control 
over the thin bread and butter (what a shadowy 
mockery to hungry school-girls, each of whom 
could devour an entire loaf!) But we would 
not mind being put on short commons, if we 
were not compelled to talk. That is the greatest 
cruelty. Every young lady is expected to bring 
anew idea. You may laugh at this, Miss Nelly, 
and fancy we are not so cruelly treated after all ; 
but let me tell you that new ideas are not so 
easily caught as a cold. I have known poor girls 
lie awake for nights, and yet not succeed in find- 
ing one. Just you try to get a new idea every 
day of yoar life, and see how soon you’ll break 
down! 

Our new ideas are ushered into conversation 
in the following manner :— 

Lizzy Spree. “It is remarkable that balloons 
were invented in the year 1755—the same year 
that George the Second reigned on the throne of 
England.” 

(A dead silence, and another cup of tea handed 
round.) 

Susan Carney. “If we could only sce our- 
selves with the eyes of other people, we should 
examine the faults of ourselves more, and the 
faults of others less!” 

(A long pause to recover from this withering 
sarcasm.) 


Meggy Sharpe. “It is a most curious fact, but { 


at the same time no less true, that the tortoise, 


which provides us with the beautiful shell for 
our combs, has no back-hair itself.” 

Emilia Suett. “The introduction of pine- 
apples from the West Indies took place in the 
year 1845, and since then have become so plen- 
tiful that they are not unfrequently sold in the 
streets for a penny a slice.” 

I forgot to tell you that Miss Priscilla Hextra 
(Mrs. Rodwell’s maiden sister) is the queen who 
receives us, every evening, on these state occa- 
sions. After each new idea, she delivers a short 
lecture, made doubly wise by being delivered 
through a pair of green spectacles. She corrects 
us when wrong, compliments us when we are 
right, and in every case says “‘a few words rele- 
vant to the subject in question.” For instance, 
with regard to pine-apples, she told us about the 
culture of them, informed us of their former 
price, inveighed against the alarming increase of 
luxuries, compared the extravagance of modern 
London with the abstinence of ancient Sparta, 
and so arrived at the conclusion that black broth 
was infinitely better for the health, both phy- 
sical and moral, of a nation, than turtle-soup! 

At last-the half-hour strikes, we take a cere- 
monious leave, and escape down stairs to coax 
Susan for the remains of the thick bread and 
butter. 

Now, Nelly, I dare say these invitations are 
meant kindly enough, but what possible good do 
they do us? We are too frightened to talk, and 
as for enjoying ourselves, we are sitting all the 
while upon pins and needles thinking of our 
“new idea.” The notion, moreover, that it 
teaches us how to receive company, is absurd ! 
Goodness forbid that I should ever play the part 
of hostess to my friends in the same chilly, cere- 
monious manner my nervousness makes me dis- 
play on these solemn occasions! Besides, it’s 
rather cruel to school us, when school is over, 
under the pretence of hospitality ! P 

We have had such a merry time of .t, lately ! 
such lots of half-holidays. Last week, too, was 
the Race Week. You should have seen how 
well our school turned out. We were all dressed 
in our Sunday best, and mistresses, half-boarders, 
the Lady Principal, and even her sister Priscilla, 
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all joined in the ranks to make the procession 
look longer. It was quite a grand sight. The 
tall girls were placed first—and they gradually 
grew less and less in size till the shortest came 
last—something like the shape of the Pandean 
pipes. Mrs. Spankitt’s school passed us in the 
High Street. They looked a mere apron-string 
by the side of our long line, and they wisely dis- 
appeared down the first street. The best thing 
after a defeat is to run away. No wonder the 
gentlemen, returning home from the races, took 
such notice of us! They kissed their hands, 
threw bouquets, and pelted us with nuts, pin- 
cushions, and motto bonbons. My pocket was 
as full of kisses as a baby’s face. I caught a 
pear, with a set of wooden tea-things inside, 
notwithstanding Snapp’s rage, who thought it 
was meant for her. I never knew such conceit ! 
But this fun was too good to last. After atime, 
Mrs. Rodwell got very indignant, and took us 
home by the back lanes. 

There was such a to-do when we returned to 
the Princesses’ College. The whole school was 
assembled, and, after a severe lecture, ten of the 
eldest girls were condemned to “ Silenzia.” 
This is a dreadful punishment, Nelly—the sever- 
est we have—and is a million times worse than 
solitary confinement. You are struck dumb all 
at once. You are not allowed to say a word— 
not even to talk to yourself—and if any girl 
speaks to you, or you are seen speaking to any 
girl, she is silenced also ; and so, in self-defence, 
no one will let you say a word. 

Once the whole college was silenced in this 
way for a fortnight. It was so curious! A 
stranger, coming in, would have fancied it were 
a deaf and dumb asylum, or that he was visit- 
ing by mistake a seminary for young Quaker- 
esses. You imagine, perhaps, we were very 
miserable. Nota bit of it! We never had more 
fun, for somehow a school-girl will extract fun 
out of almost everything. We talked with our 
fingers—we kept up conversations on our slates— 
we expressed our opinions by means of panto- 
mime (how you would have laughed to see 
Lucy Wilde play the balcony scene in Romeo and 
Juliet without saying a word !), we corresponded 
on slips of paper, until there was so much noise, 
such continued tittering, such loud explosions 
of laughter, that the Lady Principal was glad to 
give us the use of our tongues again. The loss 
of it makes a woman desperate. I must say I 
never fe't so truly wicked as when I was sen- 
tenced to this unnatural dumbness. Speech 
relieves the heart of many an evil thought. 
Besides, this silent system encourages sulking, 
and only see how bad sulky people generally are. 


Then, again, I want to know, if it is made acrime 
to speak, how are we to say our prayers? 

I was looking ont for you, Nelly, all the after- 
noon on the Horticultural Féte Day. We had 
another half-holiday. We were allowed as a 
great favor to walk in the front garden ; but, only 
after we had put on our dancing dresses. Mary 
Owen was excluded; her bonnet was not “ good 
enough.” All the windows were thrown open, 


: by chance, of course, and not done purposely to 


show the rows of white dimity beds, and the 


> drawings, maps, and large globes; and, doubt- 





> had gone also. 


less, it was by accident also that Annie Flower 
was kept playing all day in the drawing-room 
with the loud-pedal down (she is one of our best 
players, only the noise she makes gives you the 
headache sometimes). It is very wrong to notice 
these things, but school-girls have got nothing 
else todo. In the same way, we couldn’t help 
noticing that the Lady Principal was seated near 
the window all the time the carriages were rat- 
tling by, dressed in the most elegant déshabille, 
and with a most elegant book and cambric hand- 
kerchief in her hand. She doesn’t read so much 
on other days! However, we had plenty of 
amusement, though those tiresome boys next door 
nearly frightened us out of our lives by throwing 
over detonating balls, and by firing off little can- 
nons every other minute. 

Oh! such a dreadful thing has occurred. For 
a whole week nothing else has been talked of. 
You must know, dearest Nelly, that for some 
time past a number of things have been disappear- 
ing. Crochet-needles, pencil-cases, scissors, 
pen-knives, all vanished, and no one could tell 
how, or when, or where. The number of hand- 
kerchiefs that were missing would suffice a whole 
theatre any night Mrs. Charles Kean was play- 
ing. Nothing was safe, and one evening when 
I went up to bed I found that my night-gown 
I was so put out, you can’t tell. 
Well, the servants were accused the first, and 
they were dismissed ; but as the same mysterious 
disappearance went on just as mysteriously as 
before; it was*clear it couldn’t be them. No 
girl liked to accuse another; but it was perfectly 
evident, as Snapp said, that the things couldn’t 
walk off without hands. I never saw the Lady 
Principal so upset, and well she might, for if the 
objects had only kept flying away with the same 
miraculous rapidity, there wouldn’t have been 
by this time a single thing left in the school. 
She didn’t know whom to accuse. However, as 
“an example” was wanted, poor Mary Owen 
was punished each time for the thief, although 
we all knew Mary would not take a lump of 


> sugar that wasn’t her ows. 
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Well, last Tuesday, Noble’s guardian came 
with his grand phaeton, and gave her a sovereign. 
Out of pride, she stuck it on her desk, that every 
one might see it. In a little time it was gone! 
No one could tell how, or had noticed any one 
take it; but it was gone ! 

What a fuss ensued! Thé room was swept; 
the desk and drawers were turned inside out; 
all our pockets were searched : but no sovereign 
could be found. It was very singular. The Lady 
Principal appealed to us, and spoke beautifully 
about the sin of stealing. She entreated the cul- 
prit to confess—promised forgiveness—and gave 
us each a piece of paper of the same size, on 
which we were to write, “I am” or “I am not 
the thief,” that she alone might know the sinner. 

The papers were handed in, opened, and, as 
you may guess, were all alike. Every girl had 
written down, “I am not the thief.” 

Then, amidst a silence such as I have never 
heard before, and with all our cheeks burning, 
the Lady Principal gave us a long lecture ; and 
concluded by saying that in her mind she had 
not the slightest doubt Mary Owen was the cul- 
prit—she was the only vicious, evil-minded girl 
in the college—too hardened in crime even to 
acknowledge her fault. 

Poor Mary protested, with her tears and her 
blushes, that she was innocent of the base charge ; 
but the more she protested, the louder grew the 
reproaches upon her wickedness. She was locked 
up in the cloak-cupboard, where you can hardly 
teil whether it is night or day, and allowed no- 
thing but bread and water. Day after day, for 
nearly a week, she was visited by Mrs. Rodwell, 
who tried every persuasion and every threat to 
induce her to confess; but all in vain. Mary 
simply said, “‘ I have nothing to confess.” 

Amy Darling cried herself ill over her friend’s 
disgrace, and scarcely slept for watching, in order 
to discover who was the real thief. 

Now listen, dear Nelly, with all your eyes and 
ears, to the story how Amy’s sisterly vigilance 
was rewarded. Last Friday a large hamper came 
for the two Suetts: it contained Indian preserves 
and pickles, and cakes, and fruit, and ail sorts 
of good things. As we had to go out walking, 
the hamper was only just peeped into, and left, 
with the lid open, in the school-room. Amy, 
who really had made herself unwell, was allowed 
to stop at home and lie on the sofa; but I believe 
her object more particularly was to visit Mary 
Owen on the sly, and comfort her in her dreary 
place of confinement. 

When we returned home, the school-room was 
locked, and the key removed. The servants 
were sent for; they knew nothing about it. 
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Amy was summoned, and, taking the key from 
her pocket, opened the door, saying, “‘ There, 
Mrs. Rodwell, there is the thief.’ 

True enough, there was Carney lying on the 
ground, with jars, half-empty, strewed about her, 
and the hamper upset, and its delicious contents 
littered about the room. She was crying, and 
seemed to be very miserable and ill. She rose, 
however, and, moaning most piteously, fell upon 
her knees, looking so conscience-stricken, that, 
guilty as she was, I half pitied her. 

Amy, upon being questioned, explained how, 
lying upon the sofa, she had heard the school- 
room door open. Knowing no one was in the 
house but herself and the servants, she crept 
cautiously down stairs to spy and to reconnoitre. 
To her astonishment, she discovered the sneaking 
Carney, who had returned home from the walk 
upon some slight excuse, helping herself most 
liberally to the rich things in the Suetts’ hamper. 
She was eating away as if it was her last meal, 
and filling her pockets at the same time to lay 
in a good store for the next. Amy said nothing, 
but, gently closing the door, turned the key upon 
her. 

Oh, Nelly! what a scene followed! Carney, 
seeing there was no hope of mercy, flung herself 
upon the floor, and crawled and writhed like a 
serpent. Some kind friend had rushed out in- 
stantly, and liberated poor Mary Owen. She 
came into the room, looking as pale as death, 
and her whole frame trembling. Instinctively, 
as it were, she ran to Amy, for her heart seemed 
to lead her to her as naturally as a child goes to 
its mother, and she must have fallen if the dea: 
angel (for she is an angel, truly) had not caught 
her in herarms. Then the Lady Principal went 
up to her with a gentleness I had never seen in 
her before, and taking hold of Mary’s hand. 
raised it to her lips. She spoke, but her tones 
were so full of kindness that I should not have 
known it for the same voice. ‘“ My dear Miss 
Owen,” she said, “‘ I have been harsh and unjust. 
I have come to ask you to have the grace to for- 
give me. I am painfully sorry for what I have 
done.” Mary summoned all her strength, and 
rose from her chair. She attempted to speak, 
but tears flowed instead of words, and, sobbing 
as if her heart must break, she threw herself 
round her mistress’s neck and kissed her. I don’t 
recollect anything more. 

The same evening Mary found a parcel under 
her pillow. It was a beautiful edition of the 
Bible, with a dear inscription in the Lady Prin- 
cipal’s own hand-writing. You’ve no idea how 
proud the poor girl is of it. 


Good-by, my dear pet Nelly. I have written 
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till Iam quite unhappy. Kiss me, and let me 
close this stupid letter. 





Kitry. 


It is Mrs. Rodwell’s birthday next 
Monday week. It is usual to give her a present 
on that occasion. Every girl contributes what 
she can afford, and sometimes more than she 
can afford, in order to curry favor. It is not 
generally an offering of the heart, Nelly. Most 
girls give because they daren’t refuse; but this 
year every purse has been emptied, and I doubt 
if there is a penny left in the school to give to a 
beggar. This is only the first collection; but 
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it’s very strange, the Lady Principal has suddenly 
become quite popular. 

P.S. Oh! I had nearly forgotten to tell you 
that, half an hour after the above discovery, a fly 
came round to the door. Carney’s boxes were 
placed in it, and, after restoring to each girl what 
she had taken, and humbly begging their pardon, 
she was sent home with Snapp, disgraced and 
expelled. 

Do you know my night-gown was found in 
her box? I wasn’t so angry with her as I ex- 
pected I should be ; but told her “she might keep 
it if she wished.” She looked at me so strangely 
and sorrowfully: but good-by. 





SOMETHING 


BY MRS. 


*“ WaatT a subject to write upon!’ exclaims 
perhaps some fair reader. Granted, gentle lady ; 
but, however trifling you may consider a fewstray 
thoughts on so homely a theme, there is never- 
theless more importance in it than you may pro- 
bably imagine. Besides, trifles make up the pith 
and marrow of all that is useful and interesting 
in the world’s history. It was an accident that 
made Corneille the Shakspeare of France, and 
Molitre the great master of comedy. It was the 
same fortunate hazard that originated some of the 
most wonderful discoveries of Newton, Flam- 
stead, and Franklin. Indeed, it would be tedious 
to mention the results produced by a close atten- 
tion to what are frequently misnamed trifles ; but 
we will enter at once upon our theme. 

Chapters have been written, and a whole vol- 
ume might be, upon the history and associations 
connected with this little instrument. In the 
orient, Nature herself appears to have taken the 
initiative, and in the spreading branches and 
undulating motion of the fan palm-tree, to have 
whispered its origin to the Indian girl beneath 
its shade. 

Nay, Eve herself, in the bright sunshine of an 
Eden noon, might have used such leafy screen 
between it and her beauty; for we know by im- 
_ plication that even in the temperature of Para- 
dise there must have been a counterpoise to the 
cool of the day. 

In a word, its origin appears to us to date from 
the beginning—to be as old as man’s ingenuity 
and the necessity for shade in a tropical climate, 
and therefore as proper to the islands of the 
Pacific as to the south of the celestial Empire ; 
though, in the first, we find it in the primitive 
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shape of a bird’s wing or a bunch of feathers, and 
in the other, adorned with the most curious and 
elaborate workmanship. 

Scripture, by repeated references to the use of 
the fan as an instrument for winnowing corn, 
proves that the Hebrews were intimate with it; 
while the portraitures on the walls of the Egypt- 
ian Saloon of the British Museum, descriptive 
of the domestic life of this ancient people, as 
well as the inscriptions on some of the sepulchral 
tablets, bear witness to its common use amongst 
them. It was from this nation that the Greeks 
and Romans borrowed the fan; and from Italy, 
centuries afterwards, Catherine de Medicis intro- 
duced it in its present form at the court of France. 

Previous to this period, it resembled the flabdel- 
lum of the ancients, or the fans at present in use 
amongst the Chinese ladies, being composed 
either of feathers mounted on a handle, or of 
painted silk or tiffany, like handscreens in the 
present day. 

With us the fan is said to have made its ap- 
pearance in the time of Henry VIII., whose 
daughter, Elizabeth, seldom or ever appeared 
without one; and the fine gentlemen of her days, 
like the macaronis in the south of Italy, in Sel- 
den’s time, were remarkably fond of appearing 
with them ; Shakspeare, in “ Love’s Labor Lost,” 
alludes to this prevailing foppery, when he makes 
Costard exclaim of the courtier Boyet :— 


«___Oh, a most dainty man! 
To see him walk before a lady, and to bear a fan.” 


Talking of Shakspeare reminds us that he has 
introduced a fan in the hand of Margaret of An- 


; jou, between 1445 and 1455, which is cither an 
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anachronism, or the supposition hazarded by 
some writers that it was originally introduced 
from the east, in the time of Richard II., must 
be correct ; but in,the absence of any other proof 
of its use, we must hold to our former data. 

IfI am not mistaken, a fan is mentioned in 
the inventory of Henry VIII.’s wardrobe; but 
their use was not general till about 1572. The 
handle of the fan in Elizabeth’s time appears to 
have been the most costly part of it, and Roland 
White, in describing to his friend, Sir P. Sidney, 
the Earl of Leicester’s reception of Her Majesty 
at the Dairie-house, at Kew, in the year 1594, 
informs him that, on her first alighting, a fine 
Sanne, with a “handle garnisht with diamonds,” 
was presented to her. 

During the succeeding reign, and in the days 
ef Henrietta Maria, the feather fan assumed a 
more graceful, but not less expensive form than 
those of the Elizabethan period; and instead of 
being stiffened by a band of gold around each 
stem, fell naturally and flowingly above a handle 
of gold or a silver filagree, and shaped like our 
present bouquet-holders, and occasionally en- 
riched with jewels. 

Folding fans, of painted silk or paper, had also 
come into vogue; and it was possibly with one 
of these that Frances, Countess of Somerset, hid 
the conscious guilt.in her face during the reading 
of the indictment charging her with the murder 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, at the bar of the House 
of Lords. 

** Whilst it was reading,” says Amos, in his 
account of this celebrated trial, to witness which 
£50 were given for a corner of Westminster 
Hall, that-would hardly contain a dozen, “ the 
Countess stood looking pale ; alas! what wonder, 
when the axe of the gentleman jailer, though 
with its edge turned from her, gleamed in front! 
She trembled and shed tears, and at that part of 
the indictment where the name of Weston, the 
actual perpetrator of the murder, was first men- 
tioned, she put her fan before her face, and there 
held it covering her face till the reading of the 
indictment was concluded.” This is not the only 
instance, as we shall see, in which the exhibition 
of the passions, in the bosoms of great ladies, 
has taken sanctuary behind this little screen. 

Catherine of Braganza, and her suite of swarthy 
ladies, first introduced the use of the sun fan into 
England; those huge green shades that served 
the purpose of a parasol, and which were not 
wholly exploded from the promenade till the lat- 
ter part of George III.’s reign. 

The dress fans of the merry monarch’s period 
appear to have been as expensively ornamented 
as any of those which had preceded them, and 
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Grammont has informed us of the value attached 
to French fans by the ladies of the court. 

By this time the painting of these elegant 
trinkets had become a branch of art, which the 
first-rate artists of those days, as now, were not 
above exhibiting their skill in. Generally, the 
subjects chosen for their adornment were of an 
Arcadian character, but sometimes love was 
mythologically treated, and the fan shone re- 
splendent with all the pretty devices which have 
rendered eloquent the valentine-letters of later 
days. At others, caricatures appeared on them ; 
and in the reign of George II., we find Loggan, 
the ex-dwarf to the Prince and Princess of Wales, 
who had established himself as a fan-painter, at 
the south end of the Parade, at Tonbridge Wells, 
sketching on his wares with such fidelity (Rich- 
ardson tells us) that they were immediately 
recognized as the most remarkable characters 
that from season to season appeared on the walk. 

Imagine the lively, sweet-tempered Miss Chud- 
leigh, as the author of “ Clarissa Harlowe” calls 
her—the after famous Duchess of Kingston—in 
high-heeled shoes, court hoop, and powdered 
hair, making a group on one of them, with Gar- 
rick, and Mrs. Frasi, the singer, and the witty 
Duke of Wharton, and pretty Miss Peggy Banks, 
and old Colley Cibber, in laced hat and flowing 
peruke, dying at seventy-seven for a smile from 
the fair and faulty maid of honor. Why, even 
those exquisite fans painted by Poggi, and de- 
signed by Reynolds, Angelica, Kauffman West, 
and Cipriani (fine names these for our subject), 
which Sir Joshua took Miss Burney to see one 
day in March, 1781, lose by comparison in inter- 
est. 

One of the latter, by the way, this diarist tells 
us, was bespoke by the celebrated Duchess of 
Devonshire, for a present to some Frenchwoman 
of rank, and was to cost £30! 

Marston, in his satires, tells us that the feather 
fans of the sixteenth century sometimes cost £40 ; 
but modern extravagance in this article has far 
exceeded these prices; and Mr. Duvelleroy, 
whose beautiful specimens of our subject have 
attained an almost universal celebrity, has re- 
cently executed one for the Emperor of Morocco, 
of which the jewels alone cost more than £1,000, 

The period when Watteau painted them and 
Addison wrote his “ Discipline of the Fan” ap- 
pears to have been the meridian of its fashion, 
and of the perfection of its use in England. 
Under no circumstances was a lady dressed with- 
out it. It was as essential to her as to a China- 
man, whether he be an itinerant shoemaker, or 
one of the 7,300 ambulatory barbers of Canton, 
and its constant use familiarizing its fair owners 
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with all the graceful evolutions of which it is 
capable, rendering it scarcely less attractive in 
the hands of an English belle than in those of 
a Spanish donna. 

It must have been like another hand in that 
of a well-trained practitioner, commanding, re- 
calling, directing, caressing, and, from the pretty 
monitory shake or mischievous lap of some local 
‘oquetilla, to the flutter expressive of so many 
emotions—of tenderest agitation, or indignant 
anger—a certain delicacy appertained to all its 
movements, full of piquant and graceful power. 

We have seen it screening fear and guilt in 
the pale face of the Countess of Somerset; a little 
later, and the following anecdote of Queen Mary, 
so illustrative of her want of good taste and good 
feeling, exhibits another occasion on which (to 
use Madame Genli’s phrase), the fan afforded a 
‘** veil and a countenance” to the royal offender. 

The only dramatic representation witnessed by 
Queen Mary, who encouraged every demonstra- 
tion of public opinion which her father had dis- 
countenanced, was the play of the “ Spanish 
Friar,”’ which he had forbidden ; but the repartees 
in the drama happening to be such as the spec- 
tators, hearing them with preoccupied minds, 
could readily apply to the queen, Mary was 
abashed, and forced to hold up her fan to hide 
her confusion, all the while turning round to ask 
for her palatine, her hood, or any article of dress 
she could recollect.* 

But to come down to yet mere modern times 
for a final association in connection with our 
subject, methinks Miss Burney’s “ Sweet Queen,” 
throughout the long course of that loyal lady’s 
letters, never looks so natural and womanly as 
on that one occasion when, during the congratu- 
latory address of the Vice-Chancellor of Oxford, 
on her royal husband’s escape from assassination, 
she softened, and shed tears; “ which,” adds 
Her Majesty’s biographer, “‘ she would not, how- 
ever, encourage, but smiling through them, dis- 
persed them with her fan, with which she was 
repeatedly obliged to stop their coursing down 
her cheek.” 

But enough, we think, has been said upon our 
theme to show how much more might be added 
to invest with fresh interest for some of our 
readers this graceful trifle, which has so often 
induced mischief and hidden pain, masked scorn, 

.and covered blushes, and behind which reputa- 
tiofttw have been whispered away and the tenderest 
confessions have been uttered. 








* “ Memoirs of “he Duchess of Marlborough.” 
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MARRIED AND SINGLE LIFE. 


We extract the subjoined from a speech de- 
livered by Mr. Alexander Frizell, in reply to 
the toast of ‘* The Ladies,” at the recent banquet 
of the Quarter Sessions Grand Jury :— 

Mr. Frizell, after some introductory remarks, 
said; I remember reading an anecdote which I 
cannot forbear mentioning, it so beautifully illus- 
trates the force of female affection. When the 
Emperor Conrad besieged Hensburg, the women 
of the city found it was impossible the place 
could hold out. They, therefore, unanimously 
petitioned the Emperor to allow them to leave the 
city with only as much as each could carry with 
her. The Emperor, believing that the burden 
of each would necessarily be light, conceded their 
request. A flag of truce was hoisted, and silence 
prevailed, when one of the city gates flew open. 
The women marched out, rank and file—and 
what do you think they were carrying? Peace 
be to their ashes, and honor to their memory! 
Every one of them had her husband on her back. 
(Gheers.) The Emperor was so stricken by their 
conjugal fidelity that he restored the wives back 
to their husbands, and the city to all its former 
privileges. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I ask you, 
could all the bachelors in the wide world this day 
produce an action comparable to that? Oh, that I 
had the reasoning power of Socrates, that I might 
induce these young men whom I see around me 
to consult their own happiness by renouncing 
what is falsely called “single blessedness !” 
(Great cheering.) Socrates, once, on delivering 
a lecture to tho Athenians on love and matri- 
mony, pressed home his subject so powerfully 
and convincingly on the hearts of his audience, 
by showing them the comforts and advantages 
the married man possessed over the bachelor, 
that, at the conclusion of his speech, the young 
men rose up in a body and solemnly declared 
that they would marry on the first available 
opportunity. Of course, ladies will not be the 
first to declare their love. No! they would 
rather let concealment, “like a worm i’ the bud, 
feed on their damask cheek.” They are like 
the golden nuggets in auriferous regions—they 
will not come to you unsought. But, do you seek 
the inestimable treasure of a wife, and you will 
be rewarded by a bliss, the adequate description 
of which would alike defy the pen of poet or the 


pencil of artist. (Great cheering.) 























LYDIA’S WAGES. 


BY ALICE B. 


“My good girl,” said the physician, “ you 
must go to the country, if you want to live, and 
rest six weeks or two months at least. You 
need good wholesome country food, pure air, 
and rest. , You work too hard. You must not 
do so. I can’t give you anything that will help 
that pain in your side so long as you go on in 
this way.” 

It was nothing new to the doctor’s patient; 
he had said, when the warm weather first com- 
menced, that she must go to the country, and 
that she needed rest. Her aching limbs and 
failing eyes had told her so long before. But 
she still hoped it was only a cold that she had 
taken, and the doctor would give her something 
to relieve the pain in her side; and, now that 
the hurry of shop-work was over, she should 
not have to sit up so late, or rise at daylight, as 
she had done for three months past. 

She had been waiting in the basement office 
for some time, while the doctor ate his break- 
fast and smoked his cigar at leisure ; for, though 
he still advised the poor gratuitously, and tried 
new discoveries in medicine and surgery upon 
them, they had to bide their time. He had com- 
menced his practice, a struggling medical student, 
in a much more obscure part of the town, and 
this was one of his old patients, in whom he had 
always taken as much interest as a man s0 
wrapped up in his own success could be expect- 
ed to take. 

“T’m very busy now—very much occupied 
this morning.” And he bustled about among 
the gallipots on the mantle. “Sent for before I 
was up to a lady in Waverley Place, and have 
to go to the country at twelve, the country-seat 
of another patient. So, you see, I haven’t a 
minute to spare. Take these powders every 
night—three, you see—and go to the country 
not a day later than Saturday.” 

So they left the office together. The doctor 
to drive to the lady in Waverley Place, and tell 
her to go to Europe, and then to order his 
eountry patient to the sea-shore, which was all 
they had called him in for, two obdurate hus- 
bands requiring the spur of medical advice 
before they would consent to either plan. 
“ Delicate health” is a very powerful operative 
agency with wives so circumstanced of late. 
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He might as well have advised Lydia Gray to 
go abroad as to leave the city at all. She had 
but her earnings to depend upon, the wages of 
a dressmaker’s journeywoman ; and, when she 
could not sew, she could not live. There was 
no father or brother to assist; her mother, a 
widow from the country, had brought up her 
two daughters one scarcely knew how, toiling 
from morning till night as a tailoress to give 
them this lighter, and, as she thought, more 
genteel trade. Poor soul! this one point of 
* entility,” as she called it, had been her weak- 
ness, and the oldest daughter, Anna, inherited 
it, together with the blue eyes and curling hair 
that had been the charm of Mrs. Gray’s girl- 
hood. Now the mother was dead, all the rela- 
tives they could claim, and none were very 
near, lived in a far-off country village; so the 
two girls occupied the room as Mrs. Gray left 
it, except that the single bed on which she died 
had Jong ago been sold in exchange for a much 
worn sofa, that had seen the interior of more 
than one second-hand wareroom. 

So far, Anna had ruled in all things. It 
seemed to her perfectly right that Lydia should 
go for the work and take it home, particularly 
if the day was wet or stormy. It was in this 
way that the first cold, ending in the dull pain 
in her side, had been taken, so that now, though 
the weather was settled, it came on at times and 
took her breath away as she bent over her work. 
Then, again, there would be days marked only 
by excessive languor—this was one of those, 
when the air was oppressive—and every step 
and every stitch was felt so burdensome that she 
scarcely cared what became of her. 

Anna had little patience with this mood— 
she called it laziness—for she herself was one 
of those notable workers who pride themselves 
on finishing off things in a hurry, and so can 
always command work in comparatively dull 
seasons. When an engagement is to be met 
with an impatient woman of fashion, the fore- 
woman does not look too carefully at the quality 
of the sewing, so that the work is forthcoming 
at the appointed time. So Anna hurried her 
sister from morning till night: ‘“‘They would 
lose their engagement, and then what was to 
become of them, with room-rent, and grocer’s 
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bills, and clothes to pay for? They were always 
behindhand to the landlord!” And this was no 
wonder, for Anna Gray spent every dollar she 
eould command as fast as it was earned, without 
a thought for the future. 

But for this improvidence, a type of their 
class, they were scarcely to be blamed. All the 
girls knew of pleasure or recreation was to be 
gayly dressed, and walk where there was a 
crowd to see and be noticed by, in Broadway on 
Saturday and Sunday afternoons, or to go to the 
theatre now and then; for the Grays were belles 
in their circle of acquaintances. A dangerous 
distinction to girls so young and unprotected as 
they were. 

Lydia had cared much less about these things 
since this debility had stolen through her frame, 
and began, even before the doctor spoke of it, to 
long for the country, which she could remember 
as a child, and to go away from all sight or 
hearing of the noise and bustle of the city, to 
green fields and running streams, and woods 
thick and dark and solemn. But she had no 
means. Not a dollar that she could clearly 
appropriate in this way ; and she did not know 
where to go, even if she could have afforded it. 

She drew her green veil over her eyes as she 
came from the doctor’s office, for the tears were 
forcing their way. She could scarcely keep 
them back while she waited for the physician, 
and there was a choking tightness in her throat 
when she tried to talk to him. The street 
seemed in such a glare, the sun striking back 
from the pavement, and every one was crowd- 
ing and jostling past in the hurry of morning 
business. She almost felt as if she could beg or 
steal the means to get away from the tumult to 
a place where she might grow strong again, and 
fit for the unending work that was always hang- 
ing over her. Wickedly envious feelings, and 
rebellion at her own lot in life, which she had 
never felt before, came into her mind as she 
saw women and girls of her own age rolling by 
her in carriages easier than any bed she had ever 
rested on. They were dressed so delicately in 
their bright summer robes, and sat with hands 
crossed idly before them. What did they know 
of care, or pain, or want? And by what right 
were they exempt from that knowledge? 

There was a God who ruled all things, and 
apportioned every lot; so her mother had taught 
her, and she heard it on those rare occasions in 
which she entered a church. Her only holiday 
was not often shortened by a long weary service 
of which she heard little, and for which she 
eared still less.” So she could not see the justice 
of this wide separation, and doubt hid from her 
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the only all-powerful friend whose aid the poor 
can claim. 

The hot June sun beat down upon the thronged 
thoroughfare with its fluttering, flaunting crowd, 
and on the cross street leading to still more 
stifling localities, where the alanthus-trees, with 
their poor and dusty foliage, threw but little 
shade on the weary way. It was trodden hour 
after hour by steps as faint and lagging as her 
own, or the poor woman before her dragging on 
a half clad child, with matted hair and bare, 
bruised feet. They were still more miserable 
than she, for the woman, in her squalor, had 
forgotten her youth, and the child had never 
seen kine or clover, and knew of all God’s crea- 
tions only the dusty city trees, and the rain that 
sometimes freshens them. 

The old town was thickly settled here before 
the Bowery lost its significance, and became a 
field of toil and uproar. Good honest citizens 
kept their little shops, and looked after their 
families at the same time. Now their children 
have in turn reared the line of palaces that 
stretch away over the then empty fields beyond 
the city’s limits, and their descendants would 
blush to see the spot where their father’s father 
laid the foundation of their house and its for- 
tunes. The poor and miserable of other coun- 
tries crowd into the low rooms and swarm upon 
the pavement, or lounge in doors and windows, 
waiting for they know not what, and gradually 
settling into the mass of poverty, and disease, 
and crime that taints the atmosphere of this city 
of refuge. 

The sight of this misery was not new to Lydia 
Gray. She passed it always on her way to the 
shop for which they worked, drunken women 
and quarrelsome men often filling up the side- 
walk. It sickened her more this morning than 
it had ever done before. She would not have 
to encounter it if she could only get away from 
the city, she thought, hurrying on faster to 
leave the square behind. 

“If you could jest stop a minute,” she heard 
a rough, hearty voice behind her say. The tone 
startled her from her gloomy mood, though she 
did not think herself addressed until a great 
brown hand was laid on her shoulder. 

** Don’t jump as if I meant to hurt you, young 
woman,” the man said, with an apology of 
manner rather than of speech, for it was a mid- 
dle-aged, farmer-looking person who had joined 
her. ‘ You see, I only cum to town this morn- 
ing for my old woman, who wanted some help 
this summer, and I set out to look for an intel- 
ligence office somewhere round here; and the 
streets is so crooked, and so roundabout some- 
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how, I’ve kinder missed my way, that’s all. I 
s’pose you can’t tell me which way I want to 
go, kin ye?” 

‘If I knew the place you wanted to find, 
perhaps I could,” she said, her face lighting up 


more than it had done all that disheartening . 


morning, for there was such a respectable, 
fatherly air about the countryman that she did 
not draw back when he continued to walk along 
by her side. 

“True enough, I hain’t told you, have I? 
Well, you see, mother there, up to White Plains, 
is got kinder worked out this spring, and yister- 
day I see what a time she had gitten dinner for 
the men folks. So, sez I, right off—that’s my 
way, I never stop to consider a year on what’s 
got to be settled right off the handle—sez I, 
‘See here now, you ain’t goin’ round no longer 
in this kind o’ style, so long as I kin keep a 
half a dozen men to work. You’ve got to have 
agirl.” So, sez she, ‘Where’llI gitone? All 
the neighbors’ girls is as busy as we be.’ ‘ Well, 
that’s true as preachin’; but there’s York,’ sez 
I. ‘There’s girls enough ; and, hayin’ goin’ on 
or not, you’re goin’ to have one.’ That’s it. 
So I cum right down on the railroad this morn- 
in’, and I ain’t goin’ back without one, or the 
promise of one, any how.” 

“There is an intelligence office in Division 
Street, I believe, sir. I suppose that’s the one 
you mean.” The young seamstress could not 
help being interested in this straightforward 
explanation of the good farmer’s proceedings. 

‘Well, if you ’re goin’ that way, s’pose I 
jest walk along, coz I might get out of the way 
ag’in, and twice in one day would be a leetle too 
much for a man of my years. Everybody splits 
along so, down here in York, that I get kinder 
bewildered. My! the way they do drive bisness 
down on them wharves now, it makes us coun- 
try people stare, an’ no mistake. I s’pose you 
don’t know any gal t’wants a place, do ye?” 

**No,” answered Lydia; and then a sudden 
thought crossed her mind. Why could not she 
go? It was true the doctor said she must have 
rest, but she knew very well he meant rest from 
her sewing, and from the incessant hurry and care 
of the work, that was wearing on every nerve. 
But then she knew so little of housework, and 
she was not strong. That was only too true. 
She hesitated a moment. 

‘Mother there is one o’ the particularest 
bodies you ever did see, and, never mind who 
was in the house, she ’d do half the work her- 
self. She kin hardly set still Sundays. I tell 
her sometimes she’s more nice ’n wise.” 

The voluntary escort had stuck a hand in 
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each sitet and was proceeding along the pave- 
ment very much to his own satisfaction, coming 
to a dead halt now and then, when anything 
attracted his notice particularly. Just at this 
moment he had taken his stand before a gay 
milliner’s window, where showy finery flaunted 
with the most invitingly cheap prices placarded 
on each article in large black letters. 

“Jess look a here now,” he proceeded, “ at 
all them bonnets, enough to set our womenfoiks 
crazy. Du tell if it’s true that they works the 
girls that makes ’em up into consumptions, 
havin’ to set so stiddy? The paper’s got some- 
thin’ to say about it every now and then. I 
tell mother, I say what fools they must be to 
stay and be worked so hard, when there’s plenty 
of good places in the country, and help can’t be 
got for love nor money. Yow look kind 
peaked now. What do you foller?” 

“T make dresses, not bonnets,” she answered, 
frankly ; ‘and we do have to work very hard 
in the busy season. How far is White Plains, 
sir?” 

**Not more’n a hundred miles. You know 
Williams’s Bridge? Not know Williams’s 
Bridge? Well, it’s out on the Harlem a piece. 
Some folks comes in to York every day—some 
o’ the village folks,I mean. My farm is five or 
six miles from the depot; an’ twice a year ’s as 
much as I want to be bothered with sich goin’s 
on as this. Talk about your barn-yards! Why, 
the wust one that ever was kept ain’t so bad as 
that street we jest cum through; an’ I’d ruther 
have good respectable critters around me than 
them sort o’ cattle. That’s why mother hates 
to have a girl round the house so, These immi- 
grants puts her out so; they ’re so dumb.” 

**T wonder—if I would suit her,” Lydia said, 
hesitating, yet desperately ; for she felt that she 
should die pent up any longer as she had been 
for the last three years; and yet there was the 
conventional pride of her class—indeed, of every 
American girl in a city—to be overcome, and 
she knew what a storm of opposition Anna 
would raise. Besides, was it right to leave her 
sister alone? There had been a hard struggle 
going on in her mind the last five minutes, 

“You! ’Tain’t possible you ’d go now?” 
And the old farmer stopped short in the ex- 
tremity of his astonishment, looking at her from 
head to foot. ‘ You ain’t jokin’, are ye now? 
Come, I hain’t got no time to waste ; but, if you 
want to cum, sartin sure, Ill engage you on the 
spot. I sorter liked your looks the first minute 
Isee you. Then, you know, we don’t give our 
gals but a dollara week. That, fair and square, 
beforehand.” 
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She knew the wages would be low. This 
was even less than she expected. However, 
that did not matter, anything to get to the coun- 
try; and no one would know her, it was no 
matter how she dressed. So the bargain was 
literally made on the spot, and she had parted 
from her new acquaintance, promising to be at 
the White Plains depot the next day at twelve, 
before she had time to draw back. 

There was more of dogged resolution, growing 
out of an indifference to everything, than quiet 
determination in what she had just done; and 
it was this that she relied on to carry her 
through with Anna’s opposition. 

She had come now to a better class of tene- 
ments, higher as less stifling apparently, but 
still without shede or air, save that which came 
faintly up from the wharves, gathering noise 
and heat, and the foul stench of rotting garbage 
on its way. Every door stood open, displaying 
bare halls, carpetless, unpainted stairs, with 
dirty children sliding down the dilapidated ban- 
isters. Slovenly, tattered-looking women came 
out new and then, splashing pails of slops into 
the already overflowing gutter, and standing to 
stare with a look of vacant curiosity at the 
passers by. In these houses, every room had 
its family, its struggles with life, desires, plans, 
failures, and despair. 

She thought of the miles of these houses, that 
stretched away through the very heart of the 
city ; of the labor and weariness, the pain and 
want, the ebb and flow of hope; of young chil- 
dren born to this sole inKeritance ; of the worn 
out hearts and bodies lying down here to die; 
and the wasting sickness, worse than death to 
those who suffer, and those who watch with no 
means of relief. She had lived among them so 
long, that she almost wondered that she had 
any other thought or hope than to struggle on 
as they did, and die “ as the beasts that perish.” 
Yet she could remember dimly their little coun- 
try home ; the front yard, with its sweet syringa 
and lilac bushes, and tufts of heartsease and 
star of Bethlehem ; the wood walks, and wading 
in the brook, and gathering flag flowers and 
blackberries, fresh and sweet in the fields. It 
was this recollection perhaps that kept her life 
apart from theirs, and from sinking altogether 
in the slough of despond that held them fast. 

“Good gracious, Lydia, where have you been 
the whole morning?” was the salutation she re- 
ceived from her sister, as she mounted the last 
stair with difficulty, and opened the door of their 
reom. ‘Miss Hart has sent here twice about 
that basque, and Biddy says she gave you the 
trimming at breakfast-time this morning.” 
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“Walking down Grand Street, I guess, past 
Root’s store,” said a coarse, bold-looking girl, 
who was lolling on the sofa. 

Lydia’s eyes flashed, tired as she was with her 
exhausting walk; but she only answered her 
sister by throwing a piece of gimp into her lap. 

“It can’t be that; it doesn’t match at all,” 
Anna said, fretfully. “I don’t see what’s got 
into you lately, you drag around so. For good- 
ness sake, stitch up the backs of this waist. 
You leave everything for me.” 

People in love can be allowed to be a little 
absent-minded,” the girl on the sofa said. 
“Well, I guess I won’t stay any longer now, 
Anna. I’ll be ’round to-night with my trunk. 
Mind you, don’t let on to Jim Stricker what I 
told you about him and Sarah Brady. He’d be 
as mad as hops.” 

** What does she mean about her trunk?” said: 
Lydia, quickly, scarcely waiting until the door 
slammed to after the careless exit of their 
acquaintance. ‘She isn’t coming here tostay?” 

* Yes, she is; and you needn’t try to make 
any fuss, for it won’tdo a bit of good. Amanda 
Barker ’s as good as you are any day; and, if I 
choose to let her come, I shall.” 

Lydia kept down the angry retort that was 
rising to her lips. It could make no difference to 
her if she was going away. She would feel easier 
about leaving some one with Anna, too; but 
she could not help wishing it was any one else. 
She stitched away at the side-seam in silence, 
not knowing how to come at her disclosure, and 
dreading Anna’s opposition to her plan. Nor 
was she mistaken in the reception it met with. 
The elder sister had little of the natural refine- 
ment that Lydia had inherited from her father, 
though all their mother’s mistaken fancies of 
gentility, and this was especially shocked by the 
idea of her sister going out to housework. 

That was the great point to which she came 
back in all her vituperations. That she was 
going away at all—Anna knew perfectly well 
she should never be able to get the same amount 
of work out of any one else—that she should 
move in the matter without her advice and con- 
sent, were bad enough; but housework! that 
was the crowning point of her offence, the 
shame that would be indelible. She could not 
have been able to explain what was the degra- 
dation involved in it; and, as to the wages, 
when their room-rent and little grocery bill were 
paid at the end of the week, there was very 
little even with what they now earned over the 
dollar Lydia would receive when divided be- 
tween them. She imagined herself sick ; it was 
all fancy from beginning to end, and laziness. 
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If they had not been brought up so entirely 
dependent on each other for society and inte- 
rest, Lydia would have felt that night that they 
were going to be separdted forever. It was 
hard, sick as she was—for the heat of the sun 
on her long walk, added to the fine stitches she 
had set in the black silk waist, had brought on 
a weary headache—to go about picking up her 
clothes and packing her trunk in this cold 
silence. She was thankful their new inmate 
did not come, as was expected, that evening, her 
coarse taunts and innuendoes would have been 
too much. As it was, she moved about, by the 
light of their one candle, long after Anna was 
sound asleep, so weak, and hopeless, and mise- 
rable, that she felt it would be a relief to stretch 
herself on the bed beside her sister and never 
rise again. She was tempted to give up her pro- 
ject, it seemed so wild and unnatural even to 
herself, now that she came to look back upon it. 

A short and uneasy sleep was the price of 
her fatiguing day. That was nothing new to 
her; it was one of the most distressing symp- 
toms of her illness that she rested so little at 
night. There was always the weight of an un- 
finished piece of work, or an engagement to be 
kept up to, or a debt falling due, to rob sleep of 
its unconsciousness. So her dreams were wild 
repetitions of the events of the past day, or 
broken glimpses of trouble yet to come. No 
wonder that her strength had given way. 

**Won’t you part friends, Anna?” she said, 
after she had washed the last dish used in their 
ungocial morning meal. “I can’t bear to leave 
you, any how; but I know, just as the doctor 
says, it’s killing me to stay here.” 

Anna looked up sulkily enough, and her con- 
science smote her for an instant when she saw 
that wan, haggard face, so young, and yet so 
careworn. 

* You "ll come back in a week sick enough,” 
she said, “and thankful to go to work again. 
Why ain’t I sick, I’d like to know? I sew as 
much as you do. Well, if people will bo obsti- 
nate, they must take what comes; but you’ll 
repent it as long as you live; you see if you 
don’t. I never expected to live to see the day 
that a sister of mine would demean herself by 
going out to housework.” 

* What else can Ido? Only tell me, Anna.” 

But Anna, completely outraged again, had 
returned to her sewing and her sulks, 

* Lydia tied on her bonnet with a trembling 
hand and heavy heart, to follow the porter who 
had come for her trunk. Her little silk purse 
she held so tightly contained enough to pay her 
fare, and one shilling over. It was all she had 
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in the world. Her trunk contained all that she 
had saved of her earnings, in the showy finery 
so fascinating to girls of her class. They too 
have an inexorable public opinion to cater for, 
quite as exacting as that which rules and rvins 
highercircles. It is this tyrant that shuts up so 
many in the prison of a work-room, with 
cramped limbs and sluggish pulse, and sends 
them back at night to localities more crowded, 
and rooms more badly ventilated still ; to cheap, 
unhealthy food and feverish sleep, when they 
might go singing about in healthy exercise, par- 
taking of the abundance of a rich man’s table, 
or the coarse plenty of a farm-house, but for the 
strange sentence that has condemned the honest 
respectability of domestic service. 

It seemed like a dream in which she was act- 
ing, when she found the cars moving from the 
dark depot, and bearing her for the last time, in 
months at least, through the thick crowd of fhe 
city. The train crawled on its way through the 
busy streets, the straggling suburbs, the smoky 
tunnel, and then the fresh air came to her face 
with their more rapid motion, and she saw the 
fields and the fences, the woods and dripping 
water, fallen trees and moss-stained rocks, that 
she remembered so long ago. Half painful, half 
pleasurable thoughts sent the moisture to her 
eyes, for she had parted from the only being she 
could claim as kindred in anger, and she was 
going among utter strangers, and it might be to 
hardship and disappointment. 

(Conclusion next month.) 


THE COLORED LIGHT OF THE STARS. 


Some observations made at the Collegio Ro- 
mano show that the phenomenon of colored 
light is not confined to the double stars, but is 
frequently exhibited by many of the single fixed 
stars; of these, it would seem that about one- 
half emit a yellowish light, shaded with varying 
proportions of white light, orange, and other 
colors. The colored stars are principally met 
with in a zone lying between 30° north and 30° 
south declination ; in the northern portion of 
which the bluish and violet-tinted stars for the 
most part occur, whilst red and orange ones pre- 
vail in the southern division. In the vicinity 
of the constellation Hercules, the greatest num- 
ber of the blue and violet-colored stars is found ; 
a circumstance which has been pressed into the 
support of the hypothesis of the motion of our 
planetary system towards that constellation held 
by Herschel and Argelander. Change of color 
is also exhibited by some of the single fixed 
stars ; ag, for instance, Sirius. 
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“Drp you get the ‘ Lady’s Book’ this evening, 
Cousin Robert ?” 

“Yes. And it is”— 

** Well, Godey is the prince of clever fellows. 
He not only prepares a rich treat every month, 
but anticipates the month some twelve or fifteen 
days; so that we have the treat in advance of 
time. Give it to me, cousin; do. Please give 
it tome. Iam so anxious to see the fashions for 
January. Now, dear cousin, for this one time, 
please, don’t plague me. I am so impatient to 
see it.” 

{‘ Cousin Clara, it is a super superb number ; 
and it would be dangerous to your excitable 
nerves to have it all at one time. You must 
look at it by degrees. And, to begin with, here 


** Oh, how beautiful !” 

“ Which, cos, the features or the costume? 
If you mean the former, I grant you that this 
lady to our left is handsome, yea, very beautiful. 
See how regular the outline of the profile !”’ 

**Did anybody ever! What nonsense! You 
knew I had no allusion whatever to the fea- 
tures. Now, ain’t this dress exquisite? La! 
how rich! How beautiful! Did you ever see 
anything prettier than the stomacher?”’ 

** Which one, cousin 2?” 

“This one to our right. 
Cousin, do look at it.” 

**To my taste the other is much the prettier; 
being more modest and”— 

**Cousin Robert, you certainly have got a 
stereotyped edition of that word modest and its 
compounds. I have heard them so often that 
they have become trite.” 

** Why, my dear cousin, I learned in my gram- 
mar, when a little boy, that’”— 

“Hush! Don’t say it. I have heard it so 
often that I can say it for you: ‘ Modesty is a 
quality that highly adorns a woman.’ Now, cos, 
promise me never to allude to it again; for you 
see I have got it by heart.” 

** Well, cousin mine, I promise. Clara, Cousin 
Clara, I would say, I expect that you will say 
that these large flounces, signed and streaked 
with so many ribbons, are pretty.” 

“Yes, they are beautiful, very beautiful. 
Don’t you say they are?” 

** Not near so pretty as the other more mod— 
no, plainer dress.” 
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Oh, it is so pretty! 


§ 
are the fashions.” 
; 








*T believe you pride yourself on being con- 
trary. This velvet band for the neck I know 
is beautiful. And I don’t intend to ask your 
opinion about it. And I intend to get one.” 

“ Why, my pretty little cousin, I am so far 
from having objections to your wearing one, that 
the next time I go to town I will buy you one; 
and the finest pearl clasp that I can find.” 

“ Now, for once, you begin to talk rationally. 
And I will call you my rational cousin. And 
for once you agree with me that it is pretty and 
becoming ?” 

* Not I. 
and dress.” 

Then, Cousin Robert, Miss Susan Blake will 
just suit you: she is exceeding simplicity, both 
in manners and dress.” 

* Cousin Clara, that is too severe. And, seri- 
ously, I hope you will never again make use of 
her name in connection with mine. For, if there 
is anything that I detest more than another, it is 
slovenliness in females. And if there is anything 
that I admire above anything else, it is an unaf- 
fected simplicity of manners, and an elegant neat- 
ness of dress: the material fine, very fine if you 
wish, but made plain and neat; no ruffles, no 
flounces, no gaudy stomachers, no velvet ribbon 
with pearl clasp, no jewels or ornaments save a 
natural rose just plucked, or some other simple 
flower, indicative of love, innocency, modesty, 
or fidelity.” 

‘* Stop—stop—do stop, Cousin Robert; you are 
crazy, surely.” 

* Not I, my faircousin. And to convince you 
that I am not, get your ‘ Lady’s Books’ for last 
year. You have them. Find the December 
number.” 

“Here it is. What now?” 

* Turn to the plate, ‘ The Dress-Maker.’ ” 

* Here it is. What of it?” 

“What of it? Why, Cousin Clara, you 
astonish me by asking such a question. Don’t 
you see the simple elegance and ladylike ap- 
pearance of her whole dress? And the cuffs 
and the collar, so white, so simple, so neat”— 

“T see it all. Go on in your description, 
cousin.” . 

“ And the hair is ‘ done up’ in such mod— ele- 
gance, and the whole costume is indicative of a 
serene and good mind, save and except the red 
apron and——. Now, Cousin Clara, seriously, 


I like simplicity in female manners 
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are you not ready to admit that the simplicity 
and elegance of the whole costume denote a 
strong and serene mind, a good judgment, and 
fine taste ?” 

“T am almost ready to admit that you are 
crazy, sure enough; and if I did not know you 
as well as I do, I believe I should be wholly 
ready to admit it.” 

“Fortunately then for me, you know me. 
But a truce, fair cousin, to fashions.” 

*“ A truce Isay,too. Hand the January num- 
ber to me, if you please, and let us look at the 
other plates. We shall perhaps agree better in 
an examination of them.” e 

*« Excuse me for the present, fair cos; I must 
visit the farm; but when I return, I will join 
you in examining and admiring the truly mag- 
nificent embellishments of the present number, 
and in a general reading of the contents, which, 
from the names of the contributors, and from 
Mr. Godey’s long experience and skill in cater- 
ing to delight the fancy, please the taste, and to 
elevate and refine the minds and morals of his 
numerous readers, I will warrant to equal its 
predecessors, and that is warranting a great 
deal.” 

‘Why, Cousin Robert, I began a while ago 
think that you were unfriendly to the ‘ Lady’s 
Book.’ You do not know how pleased I am to 
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hear you speak my sentiments, in regard to it, 
so well.” 

“ Began to think that I was not friendly to the 
*Lady’s Book!’ You surprise me. Why, I am 
such an admirer of the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ that I am 
as impatient to receive its monthly visits as you 
are. I have such a high opinion of its elevating 
and refining influence upon the minds and cha- 
racters of its patrons, that every lady, and gentle- 
man too, who has any pretensions to gentility 
and refinement, should not be without it. Why, 
sweet cos, I am proud of it as an American pro- 
duction. Itis ours. It is a ‘Home Magazine,’ 
not foreign. The superb embellishments that 
so much enrich each number are by our own 
artists, and the literary contents are from the 
graphic pens of our own writers. It is all ours ; 
none of it foreign. And in it I find another bright 
little link in the chain that binds us to this 
* Glorious Union.’ ” 

** Come, cousin, no politics, for you know that 
I am a fire-eater !”’ 

“ Only in word, cousin mine, for in sentiment 
and feeling you are for UNION, or, at least— 
don’t blush so—good-by until I return from the 
farm, and then I’ll read the ‘Apple Bee’ for 
you.” 

Cousin Rosert. 

Euharlee, Cass County, Ga. 





CELESTIAL PHENOMENA.—SEPTEMBER. 


BY D. W. BELISLE. 


THE DOLPHIN.—This beautiful little clus- 
ter of stars is situated fourteen degrees north- 
east of the Eagle. It consists of eighteen small 
stars of inferior magnitude; but four of them 
are so clearly defined that the constellation can- 
not be mistaken for any other. These four are 
usually termed Job’s Coffin, a singular name, 
and its origin is unknown. 

The Greek mythologists assert that this is the 
Dolphin which preserved the poet Arian when 
he was thrown into the sea by the sailors, in 
order to obtain his gold. The inhabitants of 
Tarento preserved the memory of this event 
upon their coins, and looked upon the Dolphin 
as endowed with reasoning faculties. 


CYGNUS.—This remarkable constellation is 
situated in the Milky Way, east of Lyra, and 
on the same meridian as the Dolphin. The 


principal stars which mark the wings, the body, 





and the bill of Cygnus are so arranged as to form 
a large regular cross, the upright piece lying 
along the Milky Way from north-east to south- 
west, while the cross piece crosses the other at 
right angles from south-east to north-west. 
Deneb Cygni, a most brilliant star, is the largest 
in the constellation. It is in the top of the 
cross, and comes to the meridian on the 16th of 
September. 

There have been three variable stars discovered 
in this group. Chi, situated in the neck, was 
discovered to vary its brightness in 1686. Its 
periodical changes of light occur every four 
hundred and five days. Sad is also changeable, 
varying from a star of the third to a star of the 
sixth magnitude. These changes occur in the 
period of ten years. Another star was seen in 
the head in June, 1670. The following October 
it had entirely disappeared, but was again vis!- 
ble in the beginning of April, and rather brighter 
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than at first. In March, it had again disap- 
peared, since which time it has not been seen. 
These remarkable facts indicate that there is a 
vast planetary system beyond, which, in some 
of its revolutions, is visible to us. 

Mythologists give various accounts of the 
origin of this constellation. The Greeks assert 
that it is Cicnus, a son of Neptune, who was so 
invulnerable that the blows of Achilles could 
make no impression on him. 


* Headlong he leaps from off his lofty car, 
And, in close fight, on foot renews the war; 
But on his flesh nor wound nor blood is seen 
The sword itself is blunted on the skin.” 
' 
But when Achilles saw his darts fall harmlessly, 


he threw him on the ground and smothered him. 


With eager haste he went to strip the dead, 
The vanished body from his arms was fled ; 
His sea-god sire, to immortalize his fame, 
Had turned it to a bird that bears his name.” 


CAPRICORNUS.—This constellation is com- 
posed of small stars, none of which are very 
conspicuous. It comes to the meridian on the 
18th of September. At the period of the winter 
solstice, the sun is vertical to the tropic of 
Capricorn, and the southern hemisphere enjoys 
the same amount of light and heat which the 
northern hemisphere does on the 21st of June, 
when the sun is vertical to the tropic of Cancer. 
At this period, it is mid-day at the south pole, 
and midnight at the north pole. 

Capricornus is said, by some mythologists, to 
be Pan or Bacchus, who, with some other dei- 
ties, were feasting on the banks of the Nile, 
when suddenly Typhon, the giant monster, 
came upon them and compelled them to assume 
a different shape, in order to escape his fury. 
Pan was the god of plenty, and presided over 
rural seenery, shepherds, and huntsmen. Virgil 
thus invokes him :— 


* And thou, the shepherd’s tutelary god, 
Leave for awhile, O Pan! thy loved abode.” 


THE SUN.—-This vast globe is the centre of 
the solar system, dispensing light and heat to 
all the planets, and governing all their motions. 
It is the parent of vegetable life, giving color to 
the landscape and warmth to the seasons. 
Various vicissitudes on the surface of the earth 
and in the air are caused by its rays. The 
winds are produced by its agency, and also the 
waters of the sea to circulate in vapor through 
the air, thus invigorating the land and produc- 
ing springs and rivers. The diameter of this 
vast orb is eight hundred and eighty-seven 
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thousand miles, containing matter equal t 
fourteen hundred thousand globes of the size of 
the earth. The sun, when viewed through a 
telescope, has the appearance of a vast globe of 
fire, sometimes in a state of violent ebullition. 
At other times, dark spots pass over it from 
east to west. Several of these spots have been 
observed to unite, forming a larger one of irre- 
gular shape, and then become stationary for 
several months. What the physical organiza- 
tion of the sun may be, is a question which 
astronomy, in its present state, cannot solve. 
Speculation has started many theories in regard 
to it, which,after flourishing their brief hour, 
have been given up as untenable. 





TURKEY.—CHOICE OF A WIFE. 


Tue following list of Turkish feminine ac- 
complishments, on the occasion of a lady going 
to seek a wife for her son, is given by a recent 
traveller :— 

The large saloon into which the company was 
ushered by the hostess was empty ; but presently 
the nine unmarried daughters of the house came 
running in, one after the other, as if in a race. 
Once within the room, they became as meek and 
decorous as need be; and approached, like whirl- 
ing dervishes about to begin their waltz, with 
slow and measured steps, and with their arms 
crossed on their bosoms, to kiss the hand of the 
visitor who came to choose a daughter-in-law 
among them. ‘They are,” said the mother, 
*‘ all to be married!’ And then, as they passed 
before the low divan, one by one dropping their 
lips on the hand of her who had brought a hus- 
band for one of them into the world, she repeated 
the name and quality of each. There was cer- 
tainly a variety—from girlish thirteen to mature 
nine-and-twenty ; and the variety was marked 
in other things than age. One possessed, in an 
eminent degree, the accomplishment of em- 
broidering tobacco pouches; another was dis- 
tinguished as a cook, and a maker of sweet- 
meats; another made sherbets equal to any that 
were ever drunk in the seraglio; one was a pat- 
tern of economy, or she could supply a house a 
whole day for a rubieh less than anybody else ; 
and another was a pattern of taste, for she could 
paint doves and roses on Kelemkiars, and sing 
psalms and Turkish songs to the accompaniment 
of some old Armenian pipers, who were very 
great performers, and the attraction of the 
Tekke, at Pera, 














LIFE OF COLUMBUS. 


FOR GODEY’S YOUNG READERS, 


BY JOHN B. DUFFEY. 


(Continued from page 142.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Columbus in Portugal—His arrival at Palos— His 
reception in Spain—Preparations for a second voyage. 


As soon as he had cast anchor in the Tagus, 
Columbus hurried off a messenger to the King 
of Spain with tidings of his arrival. To the 
King of Portugal le also sent a courier, asking 
leave to sail up to Lisbon, as there were pirates 
about, who might be tempted to seize his vessel. 

While the admiral was waiting an answer to 
this request, the captain of a Portuguese war- 
ship lying near sent word to Columbus that he 
must come to him and give an account of him- 
self, and of where he had been voyaging. “I 
am an admiral of the King of Spain,” replied 
the discoverer, “‘ and, as such, am accountable 
to no Portuguese captain.” When he heard 
this, and learned that Columbus was indeed an 
admiral, the captain went aboard the Nina in 
great state, with a loud sounding of trumpets, 
and fifes, and drums, and with abundant con- 
gratulations and offers of assistance. 

On the following day, which was Wednesday, 
the river began to be thronged with boats from 
Lisbon, where the arrival of Columbus had been 
noised about. From morning till night the 
caraval was crowded with the multitudes who 
came to look at the strange people and wonder- 
ful objects which the discoverer had brought 
with him from the New World. 

Meanwhile, different feelings were stirring 
the hearts of the counsellors of the Portuguese 
monarch. Some good men among them gave 
sincere thanks to God for having led Columbus 
to make a discovery so wonderful, and so certain 
to be of profit to mankind. Others, envying 
the happy fortune of Spain, stormed loudly 
among themselves at the unbelievingness of 
their sovereign, through which the vast regions 
of the newly-discovered world had been lost to 
Portugal. And it has been said that some, 
including those learned gentlemen who had 
laughed at Columbus as a visionary madman, 
became so angry—probably because the admiral 
had lived to show their foolishnezs to the world 
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—that they tried to persuade the king to have 
him put to death. 

But the king was wise this time, though he 
did secretly hate Columbus, and feel envy of 
him gnawing at his heart. Instead of following 
counsel so wicked and cowardly, he put a good 
face on the matter, and invited the admiral to 
come and see him at Valparaiso, a few leagues 
distant from Lisbon. This invitation Columbus 
accepted. The king received him with a smiling 
countenance, “ doing him great honor,” says the 
son of the discoverer, “ bidding him put on his 
cap, and sit down, and offering him all he stood 
in need of.” 

Columbus, however, had no faith in this show 
of good-will, and made all haste to get away. 
Attended by a crowd of the great folks of the 
Portuguese court, he returned to his ship, and, 
on Wednesday, the 13th of March, set sail for 
the coast of Spain. About noon of the follow- 
ing Friday, he reached the little port of Palos, 
from which he had taken his departure seven 
months and a half before. 

Joyful, indeed, was the welcome which greet- 
ed the admiral and his companions, when they 
were once more with their kindred and friends, 
The whole population of Palos kept holiday. 
Bells were rung and cannon fired, and all the 
people thronged to the beach to receive the 
weather-beaten mariners as they reached the 
shore. A procession was then formed, at the 
head of which walked Columbus, followed by 
his crew and all the assembled multitude. 
Marching solemnly, yet with cheerful hearts, to 
the church of Saint George, they there gave 
thanks to God for having so wonderfully con- 
ducted, and c.owned with such success, a voyage 
which it was hoped would carry the truths and 
blessings of Christianity to the farthest bounds 
of the earth. 

That same evening, the ship of Martin Pinzon, 
which Columbus had given up for lost, sailed 
into the harbor, after a voyage most fearfully 
stormy. I will not dwell upon the mortification 
of Pinzon at thus beholding the ship of his 
injured commander. So-great was that mortifi- 
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cation, however, that he landed privately, and 
concealed himself from the sight of all. In this 
retirement, he received a cold and contemptuous 
letter from the king and queen, in answer to 
one which he had written them. In acting con- 
trary to the orders of Columbus, he had, indeed, 
done a great wrong; but for that fault, there is 
some excuse in the fact that he felt that the 
expedition could hardly have been fitted out had 
he not engaged in it with all his means and 
with all his heart. And his soul, I think, must 
have been a generous and a feeling one, though 
the error he committed appears to have sprung 
from a mean wish to rob his leader of the re- 
wards and honors of discovery. For, when he 
received the letter to which I have already 
alluded, Pinzon sank right down, and, in a few 
days, died broken-hearted with shame and 
remorse. 

Meanwhile, learning that Ferdinand and his 
queen were at Barcelona, Columbus determined 
to depart to Seville, and there await their orders. 
Writing from the former place, the sovereigns 
of Spain told the admiral that they would like 
him to come and see them. Accordingly, he 
went. His journey to court was one of splendid 
triumph. All the people from the towns lying 
near his route ran out to meet, and admire, and 
applaud him. His entrance into Barcelona was 
like that of a king returning from some great 
victory. First walked the Indians, whose singu- 
lar color, and strange dress and appearance, 
drew the eyes of the multitude upon them. 
Next came cars bearing many live parrots, 
stuffed birds, and beasts of wonderful beauty, 
and a rich display of golden ornaments. Co- 
lumbus himself, riding on horseback, closed the 
procession, at the head of a glittering troop of 
cavaliers, and attracted the gaze of all. 

In the grand saloon of the palace was erected 
a great canopy of cloth of gold, under which 
Ferdinand and Isabella, clad in their royal robes, 
and seated upon the throne, waited to receive 
the discoverer. As Columbus approached, they 
and all the court rose up. The admiral threw 
himself upon his knees before the king and 
queen ; but, giving him their hands to kiss, they 
bade him to rise and take his seat upon a chair 
which had been made ready for him. 

Being thus seated in the presence of his sove- 
reigns, which at that time none could be unless 
they were of high rank, or had done some 
glorious deed, Columbus, at the request of the 
king and queen, proceeded to give an account 
of his adventures and discoveries. He told his 
tale with that dignified but modest simplicity 
which he was wont to use in his discourse, and 








ended his brief narrative without having once 
shown any desire to win praise by a vain dis- 
play of the services he had performed. When 
he had finished, Ferdinand and Isabella, struck 
with the vastness of his discoveries, knelt down 
and gave thanks to Heaven. In this they were 
followed by all present, who joined in the hymn, 
“Te Deum laudamus’’—* We praise Thee, O 
God !”’—which was at that moment pealed forth 
by the choir. 

Mightily pleased at the success of the grand 
undertaking to which he had given so little 
encouragement, Ferdinand willingly agreed to 
confirm Columbus in all the privileges promised 
tohim. His family was made noble; but how, 
I cannot well explain. A coat of arms was also 
granted to him, representing a cluster of islands 
surrounded by waves, above which were the 
words, ‘* For Castile and for Leon, Columbus 
found a New World.” But what gave the 
admiral the greatest pleasure was an order to 
get ready at once a large fleet, to go and make 
more discoveries. 

Now that he had arisen so high in the favor 
of the king and queen, Columbus did not want 
for so-called friends, willing to yield him all 
honor and assistance; for, as I have often re- 
marked, it is only such as need help that the 
world leaves to help themselves. Costly din- 
ners were got up on his account, and he was 
pressed to attend them by people who, a few 
months before, had looked down upon him 
scornfully as a baseborn visionary. 

At one of these dinners, a pert nobleman of 
the court, whose name none have thought it 
worth while to remember, declared to the admi- 
ral that he did not see anything wonderful in 
his discovery, inasmuch as there were many 
men who could have done the same thing. 

To this Columbus made no direct answer. 
But, with his usual gravity of countenance, 
taking up an egg, he asked the nobleman to set 
it up on its end. This feat his lordship was 
unable to perform. The egg was then passed 
round from hand to hand, but none in the com- 
pany could do what Columbus had asked to be 
done. 

Smiling gently, as he was wont to smile, the 
admiral finally took the egg in his hand, and, 
breaking its end upon the table, there left it 
standing on the broken part. 

I have not heard what were the exact words 
of Columbus when he did this. Yet what he 
meant must have been plain, even to the shal- 
low courtiers whom the action so cuttingly 
rebuked. ‘ Most noble and learned dons and 
cavalicrs’—we may imagine the admiral to have 
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said—“ behold how easy it is to do seemingly 
impossible things, when somebody has first 
shown us the way in which they can be done.” 

Meanwhile, the fame of the voyage which 
Columbus had performed was spreading all over 
Europe. To the mass of the people, it seemed 
to place mines of wealth almost within reach. 
Men of science heard of it with tears of joy, and 
thanked God for having permitted them to live 
in an age when, by so wonderful an exploit, the 
limits of their knowledge with regard to the 
shape and extent of the habitable world had 
been so vastly enlarged. Thus, through the 
ambition of the Spanish court, the desire of the 
learned for more knowledge, and the thirst of 
the multitude for gold, Columbus soon found 
himself in command of a large fleet of seventeen 
good sized vessels, having on board full fifteen 
hundred persons, and furnished with all kinds 
of European domestic animals, as well as with 
such seeds and plants as seemed likely to flourish 
in the soil of the New World. 


CHAPTER IX. 


Second voyage of Columbus—Sad fate of the settlers at 
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La Navidad—Founding of the city of Isabella— ; 


Journey of the admiral to Cibao—Columbus departs 
on a new voyage of discovery. 


Tue morning of the 25th of September, 1493, 
was perhaps the most happy that ever dawned 
upon Columbus. An hour before sunrise, his 
fleet was gliding out of the Bay of Cadiz, wafted 
by a gentle wind, and accompanied by the joy- 
ful and applauding shouts of a vast multitude, 
who were gathered together to behold him 
depart upon his second voyage. When he first 
sailed with three miserable vessels, manned by 
down-hearted crews, many tearful eyes had 
followed his vanishing fleet, never expecting to 
see it again. Now, all looked upon his depart- 
ure as a second entrance upon the pathway of 
glory, honor, and riches. Thousands upon the 
shore were sighing to be with him. 

Steering a south-west course, Columbus 
reached Gomera, one of the Canary Isles, on 
the 5th of October, where his fleet was supplied 
with such articles as it stood in need of. Again 
setting sail, he went on with a fair wind till the 
evening of October the 25th. The heavens then 
grew black with an approaching tempest. That 
night seven lights were seen gleaming about the 
round tops of the ships. Declaring that these 
were placed around the body of Saint Elmo, the 
superstitious seamen sung prayers and litanies 
to that saint, “looking upon it as certain that, 
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in those storms where he appeared, there could 
be no danger.”” Sure enough, there was a terri- 
ble tempest ; but, as if to make the sailors hold 
more strongly to their superstitious notion, it 
blew over without doing any harm. The lights 
they then saw, however, are now known to be 
nothing else than electric sparks, which, before 
storms, are sometimes noticed darting about the 
masts and rigging of ships. This strange appear- 
ance is said to be oftener witnessed by the sail- 
ors on our great lakes than by those who voyage 
the Atlantic. 

At daybreak of the 3d of November, a high 
and mountainous island rose from the sea to 
cheer the watchful and anxious seamen of the 
fleet. Columbus gave to it the name of Do- 
minica, because it was discovered upon Sunday. 
But, finding no good place to anchor on the 
eastern end of this island, he sailed to another, 
which, after the name of his ship, he called 
Mariegalante. Here landing, he unfurled the 
royal standard, and, with all solemnity, a se- 
cond time took possession of “ the islands and 
continent of the West Indies for their majesties 
of Spain.” 

Sailing thence, the fleet presently reached the 
island of Guadaloupe, where a very high rock 
was seen, “from which gushed out a stream of 
water, that fell with so loud a noise that, though 


} six miles off, it could be heard on board the 


ships.”? The more peaceful inhabitants of Hayti 
had previously described the people of this and 
the neighboring islands as a fierce and warlike 
race of cannibals, who feasted upon the bodies 
of their enemies. Columbus found them such, 
indeed. Almost every time his boats tried to 
land, the natives met them with a stern and 
daring spirit, or refused, at least, to have any- 
thing to do with the Spaniards. In their houses, 
too, the legs and arms of slaughtered captives 
were found; some hanging up to dry, and others 
roasting before the fire preparatory to a feast. 

Sailing from Guadaloupe on the 10th of 
November, the fleet discovered many islands, 
among which was that large and beautiful one 
now known as Porto Rico. But Columbus 
would not stop long at any of these, being 
greatly desirous of seeing again those compa- 
nions whom he had left to be the first colonists 
of the New World. 

On reaching that part of Hayti where the 
fortress of the Nativity had been built, every 
one on board the fleet began to look for the glad 
cries of welcome which they expected the set- 
tlers to greet them with. But, instead of these, 
there was a dreary silence all along the shore. 
At length, about midnight, a single canoe was 
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paddled alongside the admiral’s ship. In it were 
a number of the natives, who brought two 
carved masks of wood to Columbus, with the 
compliments of the Prince Guacanahari. Being 
asked as to the fate of the Christians left there, 
the Indian answered that “some of them had 
died of distempers, some parted from their com- 
pany, and some gone into other countries in 
search of gold.” 

When Columbus heard this story, he was sad 
at heart, indeed, and waited anxiously for morn- 
ing to dawn, as the Prince Guacanahari was 
then to visit him. But the sun rose, and the 
day wore on till noon, yet not a canoe had come 
from the shore. A boat was then ordered to 
land. The admiral’s worst fears were well 
founded. The fort and houses of the colonists 
were discovered in ruins, and the ground was 
strewn with their tattered garments and frag- 
ments of their household utensils. The village 
of Guacanahari was found in the same desolate 
condition ; but of Christians, or Indians, none, 
either living or dead, were at first seen. 

At length, after some search, eleven bodies 
of white men were found in graves, wide apart, 


and, from some Indians whom Columbus met | 


with, and who could speak a little Spanish, he 
was told the sad story of what had happened to 
the colony he had expected to find so prosperous. 

No sooner was the admiral’s ship out of sight— 
such was the tale of the Indians—than, forgetful 
of the good advice Columbus had given them, 
they quarrelled with the natives, and let loose 


their most brutal passions. Then they fell out ! 


among themselves, threw off all authority, and 
wandered over the island in small parties, search- 
ing eagerly for gold, and treating the simple- 
minded natives most cruelly. The punishment 
they deserved soon overtook them. Caonabo, 
a warlike chief, who lived among the golden 
mountains of Cibao, toward the middle part of 
the island, becoming angry at the conduct of the 
Christians, suddenly marched down to the coast, 


surprised the colonists, slew them, and burned | 


the fortress of the Nativity. The prince Guaca- 
nahari, who still loved the Spaniards, took up 
arms to save them, and had been wounded. 
This story some of the admiral’s companions 
did not believe, and they tried to get him to 
make a closer inquiry into the facts, and even 
to put Guacanahari to death. But, as we have 
already seen, it was not the nature of Columbus 
to brood over past wrongs or past misfortunes. 
He received his old friend, the Indian prince, 
with the utmost kindness. Upon the ship, how- 
ever, were several Carib women, among whom 
was one named by the crew Catalina, She was 
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of great beauty, and carried herself like a prin- 
cess. Guacanahari saw and loved her. She re- 
turned his love, and he resolved to free her from 
captivity. The night after his visit, a bright fire 
was seen to burn on the beach. This was doubt- 
less a signal to Catalina. She and her compa- 
nions immediately sprang into the sea, and began 
to swim boldly toward the shore, which was full 
three miles off. A boat was sent in pursuit; but 
most of the women, Catalina included, made 
good their escape. The next morning, when the 
Spaniards went to look for Guacanahari, the vil- 
lage was found destitute of inhabitants. 

After this occurrence, reflecting upon what 
misfortunes had already befallen him here, and 
considering that not “far off there were better 
places to plant a colony,” the admiral sailed with 
all his fleet to a harbor more than thirty miles 
to the eastward, where there was a vast plain, 
from which the gold mines of Cibao were said 
to be but a short distance. Here presently rose 
the city of Isabella, the first in the new world, 
and so called after that queen who had offered 
to sell her jewels in order that Columbus might 
go on with his momentous enterprise. 

But, notwithstanding all his precautions, Co- 
lumbus was fated to meet here with new troubles 
and sorrows. Many of his followers seem to 
have thought of their enterprise as nothing but 
an easy gold-hunt, in which they were to pick 
up that precious metal in great lumps, wherever 
they went. To ask such persons to labor in 
founding a city, or even for their bread and salt, 
was an insult to their high dignity as Spanish 
gentlemen. When they perceived that they must 
either work or starve, they turned revolutionists, 
as lazy gentlemen are apt todo. Taking advan- 
tage of a time when Columbus was sick abed, 
they plotted to seize the five remaining ships— 
twelve having already been sent home—and 
make the best of their way to Spain. But the 
conspiracy was found out, and put a stop to, and 
the plotters of it punished. 

Soon after this occurrence, on Wednesday the 
12th of March, 1494, the admiral started on an 
exploring expedition to the golden mountains of 
Cibao. In order to give the natives a great notion 
of his power, he took with him a hundred men, 
all armed, and clad in shining steel. When he 
marched, it was as if he were going to battle; 
with flags flying, drums rattling, and the clang 
of trumpets. 

Passing through a rocky defile, the next morn- 
ing the Spaniards swept down upon a vast plain, 
stretching out as far as their eyes could see, dot- 
ted with populous villages, and beautiful with 
verdure. As they crossed this, they met with 
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many natives. By some they were treated with 
the kindest hospitality ; others barred their doors 
against the strangers, and would have nothing to 
do with them. All looked with mingled wonder 
and fear upon the horses, of which there were a 
few in the train of Columbus. Never having 
seen such animals before, they supposed the 
herse and his rider to be one creature; and their 
astonishment was great indeed when they saw 
the latter dismount, thus seeming to divide him- 
self, as it were, in two. 

Having passed through the beautiful country I 
have spoken of, the Spaniards came to a place 
where the mountains were stony and more bar- 
ren than any they had seen. Butin every stream, 
and on the tops of the rocky hills, they beheld 
glittering grains and dust of gold. They were in 
the rich region, or province, as they called it, 
of Cibao. 

Being now more than fifty miles from Isabella, 
and finding the country all the Indians had de- 
clared it to be, Columbus sought a suitable place, 
and built a strong fortress, which he called St. 
Thomas. In giving the fortress this name, says 
Herrera, the admiral meant to make a little harm- 
less sport of some of his followers, who would 
not believe that the island contained gold before 
they had seen it with their ewn eyes, and touched 
it with their own hands. 

Leaving fifty-six men in charge of the castle 
of St. Thomas, Columbus presently returned to 
Isabella. There he found the people in very 
poor spirits, and grumbling a great deal. Many 
were sick, many were dead, and all feared that 
the provisions they had brought from Spain 
would soon be gone. In that case, they would 
have to live wholly on the productions of the 
island, which did not well agree with their 
health. 

Having, with much trouble, restored the colo- 
nists to tolerably good humor, Columbus deter- 
mined to set out on a voyage along the coast of 
Cuba, hoping to make himself certain whether 
it were an island or not. Accordingly, on the 
24th of April, he set sail with three ships, leav- 
ing his youngest brother James in command at 
Isabella. 





CHAPTER X. 


Discovery of Jamaica—Columbus supposes Cuba to be 
a continent—His curious way of settling that point— 
He returns to Isabella—Affairs during his absence— 
Capture of King Caonabo. 


Five days after leaving Isabella, Columbus 
reached Point Maysi, at the eastern end of Cuba. 
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Steering along the southern coast of that island, 
he met many canoes full of natives, who brought 
him bread, water, and fish, for which theyasked 
nothing. When he inquired about gold, they 
made signs that there was plenty of it in a coun- 
try to the south. 

Immediately sailing in the direction pointed 
out, the fleet soon caught sight of the blue peaks 
of Jamaica rising from the sea. Columbus cast 
anchor in the bay now called St. Anne’s, where 
he had some intercourse with the natives. After 
that, he coasted the island till he reached a large 
harbor at its western end. Here a swarm of 
hideously-painted savages covered the beach, 
and darted showers of spears against the boats 
that tried toland. A few arrows from the cross- 
bows of the Spaniards soon drove them to the 
woods; but, presently reappearing, they grew 
quite friendly, and came off to the fleet in their 
canoes. These were very finely carved and 
painted; and some of them, hollowed out of a 
single tree, measured nearly a hundred feet in 
length. 

Sailing again for Cuba on the 13th of May, 
Columbus proceeded westward along its shores 
until Friday the 13th of June. Though the 
scenery he passed by was lovely to look upon, 
he found no comfort in it, for it was a difficult 
thing to navigate among the many islands which 
studded the coast. More than once he had been 
in danger of being shipwrecked ; and now, worn 
out with toil and anxiety, and “ perceiving that 
the land of Cuba still ran westward as far as the 
eye could see,” he resolved to make his way back 
to Isabella. 

But, before he would do this, the admiral went 
through a most curious ceremony. Fully beliey- 
ing that he had been sailing along the coast of 
the continent of Asia, he obliged all on board 
the fleet to declare that they believed as he him- 
self did, and to sign a paper to that effect. Sin- 
gularly enough, at this very time he was almost 
at the western end of Cuba. Had he sailed on 
bat a few days longer, he would have seen that 
he was wrong, and the whole course of his future 
life would undoubtedly have been happier, and, 
if that were possible, more glorious. 

Sailing on the return voyage, the fleet passed 
through parts of the sea which were of a most 
singular color. In one place, it was patched 
with green and white; in another, it was like 
milk, and “‘ dazzled the eyes of all that beheld 
it; still further on, it became black as ink. 

On Sunday, the 7th of July, being then near 
the eastern end of Cuba, the admiral landed at 
the mouth of a river, to hear mass. Many 
Indians flocked around to witness the ceremony. 
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Among them was an old gray-haired chieftain, 
who, when the mass was finished, went up to 
Columbus and took him by the hand. “It is 
well done,” he said, “to give thanks to God; 
because the soul which is good doth go to a place 
of happiness, while that which is wicked jour- 
neyeth to an abode of darkness and misery. If, 
therefore, thou dost wish to join the souls of the 
happy when thou shalt die, disturb not now the 
peacefulness of our country, through a wicked 
thirst after conquests.” 

On being assured by Columbus that the Span- 
iards came as friends, the old chief was equally 
glad and astonished. When afterwards told of 
the wonderful things that were to be seen in 
Spain, he was still more moved, and eagerly 
asked to be taken to that distant country, and 
would have gone on board the ship at once, had 
it not been for the tears and entreaties of his wife 
and children. 

Sailing from this place, Columbus, after a peril- 
ous voyage of nearly a month longer, reached 
the infant city of Isabella on the 4th of Septem- 
ber. Fatigue and anxiety, and the troubles he 
had passed through, had brought him so near to 
death, that none expected him to get well. When 
the fleet anchored, he knew nobody, being wholly 
insensible to all that was going on. 

Presently awaking, however, he was raised to 
new health and strength by the sight of his oldest 
brother, Bartholomew, whom he had parted from 
thirteen years before. 

During the absence of Columbus, affairs at 
Isabella had put on abad appearance. As at the 
fortress of the Nativity, so here, no sooner had 
the admiral left them than the colonists began 
to insult and ill use the natives, who at length 
rose upon their oppressors. Caonabo, the brave 
and haughty king of Cibao, assembled ten thou- 
sand of his warriors, and attacked the fortress 
of St. Thomas. Alonzo de Ojeda, a youthful 
but daring Spaniard, with a few courageous fol- 
lowers, put the savages to flight with great 
slaaghter. But, though thus defeated, the In- 
dians were not vanquished. Their blood was 
up. Tribe after tribe was maddened by the inso- 
lence of the colonists, whom they burned to 
sweep from their island. 

Thus it was when Columbus returned to Isa- 
bella. At such atime, he could have found no 
one more welcome than his brother. Of a bold 
and active spirit, Bartholomew had talents of a 
high order, yet suited to the doings of everyday 
life. He had a rough outside, but a good heart 
within, and almost worshipped his elder brother, 
whom, though himself a sailor of great skill, he 
had not the least thought of envying. Feeling 





the need of such a friend at his right hand, the 
admiral chose him to be his adelantando, or lieu- 
tenant, and then set about bringing the natives 
to peaceful terms. 

Columbus was yet sick abed, when a faithful 
friend visited him. This was the Cacique Gua- 
canahari. He told the admiral that the Indian 
tribes of the country had united almost as one 
man in a plot to destroy the Spaniards. As for 
himself, he said, he desired nothing more than 
to lead his own warriors, and fight by the side 
of Columbus. 

It must have been a happy thing for the admi- 
ral to behold the love of this poor Indian, who 
could not but feel the wrongs that the Spaniards 
had done his race, yet was ever faithful to their 
leader. I cannot but think him an everlasting 
witness as to the kind heart and peaceful wishes 
of Columbus; who, though obliged, in conse- 
quence of the wickedness of some of his follow- 
ers, which brought danger upon all, to use the 
natives of Hayti harshly, had himself always 
desired to treat them with the utmost gentleness. 

Trusting in what Guacanahari had told him, 
the admiral determined to put down the Indian 
conspiracy at once. Of the three great kings 
who had joined against the Spaniards, there was 
only one he thought really dangerous. This was 
Caonabo. If he were taken, Columbus did not 
doubt that peace would soon be restored, and 
that with little bloodshed. 

Knowing Alonzo de Ojeda to be as cunning as 
he was fearless, the admiral sent him, in com- 
pany with ten well-mounted and fully-armed 
troopers, to capture Caonabo alive. The young 
Spaniard set off in high spirits and confident of 
success. Being received with much politeness 
by the Indian monarch, Ojeda invited him to 
visit Columbus and make peace, promising, at 
the same time, to give him the bell of the chapel 
in the new city. Seeing that the Spaniards 
always thronged to church when it was rung, 
the natives looked upon this bell with deep won- 
der, as a kind of a god, who, speaking in an un- 
known language, called the Christians to wor- 
ship. 

In the expectation of becoming the owner of 
this mysterious thing, Caonabo at last consented 
to visit Columbus in company with Ojeda, pro- 
vided that ten thousand of his warriors were 
allowed to go along with him. 

Though the young Spaniard had designed to 
use cunning alone in making a captive of the 
king, he still hoped to carry him off, even from 
the midst of his immense army. A daring stra- 
tagem won for him success, While on their 
journey to Isabella, the train came to a clear and 
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sparkling river, in which Caonabo was persuaded 
to bathe. Ojeda then brought out a pair of hand- 
cuffs of steel, polished to the brightness of silver. 
Having made the Indian prince believe that they 
were ornaments worn by the kings of Spain, it 
was easy to induce him to put them on. When 
he was thus manacled, Ojeda asked him if he 
would not like to take aride. Answering joy- 
fully that he would, the simple savage was 
mounted behind Ojeda, and there, proudly shak- 
ing the glittering chains that shackled his 
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wrists, he was carried about in great triumph to 
be seen by the admiring eyes of his warriors. 
All of a sudden, the Spaniards swept from the 
road into a thick wood. Hidden for a moment 
from the gaze of the savages, they seized Caonabo 
and bound him tight behind Ojeda. Then draw- 
ing their swords, and shouting a bold cheer of 
defiance, they put-spurs to their horses, and 
before his startled warriors had time to recover 
their wits, the captive Caonabo was far on the 
way to Isabella. 
(To be continued.) 





AUTUMN AND ITS MEMORIES.—SEPTEMBER. 


BY W. JASPER BLACKBURN. 


Tue stated changes of the seasons serve as 
monitors to remind man of the flight of time, and 
on such occasions we are wont to pause and re- 
flect on the past, in a mood calm and serious, if 
not “ serene.” 

And reflection, like honest confession, is good 
for the soul ; for I hold that there is deep-seated 
in man a germ of purity, superior to the power 
of sin, and beyond the reach of evil temptations, 
which, under the influence of solitary medita- 
tion, will ever strive to gleam out in mild rays 
of gentle peace, to light up and make pleasant 
the way of those who choose to travel on to the 
goal of happiness and perfection. 


“ Por Virtue, though obscured on earth, not less 
Survives all mortal change in lasting loveliness.” 


The memory is peopled with many images of 
interest and beauty that have faded from earth 
forever, just as the verdure which now lingers 
upon the parent stem is all soon to be gathered 
to the tomb of Autumn, to be followed by a man- 
tle of more grim and solemn hue. The north 
wind’s blast, like the cold breath of Death to the 
blooming cheek of the fair and lovely, will soon 
clothe nature in robes of solitude and gray 
mourning, and cause the soul to look with an eye 
of faith on and up to the final triumph of the 
principle of LiFe over all Decay, when guard- 
ians of beauty and pleasure shall be decked and 
festooned with habiliments that no frost can 
wither or cause to fade; when “ truth, love, and 
mercy” shall descend from God in triumph, and 
cause those loved ones who have long slept in 
death to arise from the tomb with “ beauty im- 
mortal,” bearing upon their cheeks the stamp of 
eternal life, blended with “ smiles and roses.” 








——O_Oror ee ——EraaEaOEOEeeSseeesoess=S 


“See Truth, Love, and Mercy in triumph descending, 
And Nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom ; 
On the cold cheek of Death, smiles and roses are 
blending, 
And Beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.” 


Fair woman ! what scenes of gladness and of 
sorrow are associated with thee and Autumn’s 
memories ; gladness for the smiles*f thy beauty 
and the welcome of thy voice, and sorrow that the 
glad spell should ever be broken—and so soon! 
The velvet echo of thy anxious step, the soft 
pressure of the silken finger, the silvery tones 
of the glad and happy voice, flit through the 
portals of the memory, and create in the heart a 
melody that chimes, with sweet cadences, in the 
strange music of the autumnal breeze that fans 
the brow at nightfall, when fairies and unseen 
visitants hold their jubilees. 


Tis the deep music of the rolling world, 
Kindling within the strings of the waved air 
olian modulations.”’ 


But the return of Autumn does more than ex- 
cite the tinsel sweets of memory’s fancy and feed 
the imagination with fairy scenes; it awakes in 
the ideality of the soul living emblems of all 
that is great, good, and useful on earth, and sug- 
gests to the appetites and affections legitimate 
pursuits and proper bounds; for this is the sea- 
son that stands as a pause between Life and 
Death, holding in its lap the consummate fruits 
of Time, and culling with the hand of judgment, 
guided and directed by the eye of Nature, such 
yieldings as are worthy to be garnered in the 
treasury of useful objects, allowing others to re- 
turn promiscuously to their primitive elements, 
some as abortions of that which naturally should 
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have been good, and some as naturally inferior, 
and designed for inferior but none the less essen- 
tial ends. Thus may the scenes and fruits of 
Autumn not only call up memories of the past 
that seem to connect the soul by ties of silken 
beauty and cords of immortal sympathy with the 
future, but all surrounding materiality is made 
to assume and exhibit a more palpable and pleas- 
ing adaptation to the combined uses and pur- 
poses of physical and spiritual life. *Tis the 
season of perfection, yet witnessing decay ; con- 
centrating all memories of the past, and inviting 
a scope without bounds for the flights of Fancy, 
and the soarings of the Imagination. 

Indian Summer measures its legendary course 
along the walks of Autumn, and the hazy sweet- 
ness of the air seems fain to tell of more than 


| 
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language knows or flesh can comprehend, and 
every distant echo essays to wail some glad, yet 
melancholy note, which faintly lingers for a 
moment, and is then wafted away upon the chill 
breath of incense-wind, as 


“ Music dies along a shivering lyre.” 


And then, gleams of Memory and Hope vie, 
and images of beauty and perfection fill the soul ; 
forms of heavenly grace, clothed in the charms 
of VIRTUOUS WOMAN, arise in resplendent 
beauty, and point the way along the golden steps 
that lead up “ to glory and to God,” and bid Man 
follow! and as the happy throng thus pass, up 
and on, AuTumN smiles, and, reaching over 
Winter, strikes glad hands with Srrine. 





OURS, LOVED, AND “GONE BEFORE.” 


BY ANNIE B. 


The light of her young life went out, 
As sinks behind the hill 
The glory of a setting star ; 
Clear, suddenly, and still.—WaItTTIER. 


You ask me te tell you of her, the sweet friend 
we have loved and lost. You impose on me a 
difficult task; I find it so harrowing to my feel- 
ings, and I also find that my pen is inadequate 
to the tribute my heart would pay. 

I would that the privilege of knowing and 
loving her had been yours, for to know her was 
to love her. 

In former letters, I told you something of her; 
how she came to us a lovely bride of just nine- 
teen summers ; how anxiously we looked for her 
first appearance in church, for they arrived late 
Saturday evening, and no one had seen her. I 
told you how my heart went out to her as I 
looked on her sweet, bright, yet somewhat timid 
face; there was a perfect witchery in her eyes. 
I felt that I could gaze into them forever; there 
was about them a spell, a fascination that I have 
never seen in others; they laughed as they looked 
at you, and yet they were not merely laughing 
eyes; perhaps the long, drooping lashes some- 
what modified the expression, and helped to give 
the peculiarity so strikingly their own. 

Her dress and whole appearance were capti- 
vating; the simple light straw hat, with the little 
illusion veil, and the pure white dress fitting so 
prettily the slender form. I could hardly wait 
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for the next day, so anxious was I to see and 
speak with her, for I loved her already. 

I had been prepared to love her, for our young 
pastor had told us much of his future bride. 
You know our house was one of his homes, and 
to us he had spoken often and enthusiastically 
of his Mary. Itseemed to me, that first Sabbath, 
that his prayers were particularly impressive, and 
his thanks to the Author and Giver of every per- 
fect gift unusually appropriate; he seemed over- 
powered by a weight of gratitude and love. 

How I admired the two as I glanced from one 
to the other! And I know that many prayers 
went up from that assembled congregation for 
long life and blessings on them. 

It was a beautiful home that had been prepared 
for her. Her furniture had been sent on previous 
to their marriage, and our little band had vied with 
each other in arranging with a view both to taste 
and comfort. How we did wish for a peep into 
her own home, to get a hint with regard to 
arranging her things, so as to be home-like! 

You know there is often so much in associa- 
tion, and we would have loved the new strange 
place to have a familiar look to her at first sight. 
Oh! what visions we conjured up as we arranged 
the room which was to serve both as parlor and 
dining-room ; for the house was small, and Mr. 
B.’s study must be on the first floor. There was 
the best place for the piano between the windows, 
which looked into the garden ; we heard in anti- 
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cipation the sweet voice which was to fill the lit- 
tle room with melody, as the roses and flowers 
of June now filled the garden with fragrance. 
The pretty fire-screen must stand in a conspi- 
cuous corner, for that spoke particularly of home, 
and of the hours delightfully passed in the dear 
family circle while tracing it stitch by stitch ; and 
I fancied that into each bright flower which stood 
out so life-like from the canvas some emotion 
of her heart had been indelibly wrought. How 
many lovely home-associations will the pretty 
fire-screen bring up! 

How we arranged, and disarranged, and re- 
arranged, before all was to our minds; and how 
we hoped, when all was finished, that it would 
look as charming to her as itdid tous! And we 
were not disappointed; for, on the following 
Monday, when we called to see her, nothing 
could exceed the enthusiasm of her expression 
and gratitude ; everything was lovely, perfect; 
she saw all en couleur de rose. 

She had left indulgent parents, and a home of 
refinement and luxury, and we feared for her the 


untried duties of her new position ; but an inti- ; 


mate acquaintance proved her eminently quali- 
fied for the responsibility she had assumed. She 
adapted herself with charming grace and readi- 
ness to her present circumstances. She was a 
most delightful acquisition to our limited circle ; 
a favorite with all; and she blended so beauti- 
fully the graces of religion with those of her 
natural temperament that she became our idol. 

The “parsonage” seemed to me a paradise, 
surrounded by none but bright and holy influ- 
ences. There the poor always found a welcome, 
a willing heart, a ready hand, and listening ear ; 
however sad and desponding on entering, they 
invariably came out cheerful and hopeful. There 
seemed a magic spell cast around every one who 
sought the presence of our dearly loved pastor 
and his wife. 

With what pleasure I used to watch for their 
steps as they took their morning walks together 
that bright first year of their married life! They 
seemed to have the life and vivacity of children. 
She always accompanied him in his walks, in 
his visits to the poor, in relief to the sick, by the 
bedside of the dying; she was like his shadow, 
and always haunted him for good. 


It might be | 


, 
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said most emphatically of both: “‘ When the ear | 


heard them it blessed them, and when the eye 
saw them it gave witness to them, because they 
delivered the poor that cried, and the fatherless, 
and him that had none to help him; the bless- 
ing of him that was ready to perish came upon 
them, and they caused the widow’s heart to sing 
for joy.” 
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Thus several years passed away; new cares 
and new duties devolved on them; but all were 
cheerfully met and delightfully performed; and 
they basked in the sunshine of God’s love. 
Beautiful children sprang up around them, and 
we felt that “ earth never owned a happier nest” 
than that which was placed in our midst. 

How proud Mr. B. was of his family, and with 
what reason too, for we all felt it with him; his 
wife so beautiful, so good, so in all respects fitted 
to make home happy, with her never-failing sun- 
shine and light-heartedness ; his two little girls, 
our impersonation of cherubs ; and the youngest 
a noble boy so dear to his mother’s heart. Oh! 
how many attractions within that charmed cir- 
cle! 

I shall never forget an evening I passed in the 
nursery with that dear one surrounded by her 
happy little band. Willie, “the baby,” as she 
called him, although more than two years old, 
was sitting in her lap twirling one of her long, 
beautiful ringlets round his tiny fingers. 

“Sing, mamma,” he said. 

Oh ! do,” joined in Effie and Minnie, putting 
their bright innocent faces and soft brown curls 
close to hers; “ sing the dove, mamma, please.” 

She laughingly asked me to excuse her, saying 
she always devoted the twilight hour to amusing 
and instructing the little ones. I begged her to 
allow my presence to be no restraint upon her 
usual custom. She then commenced, and I 
thought no seraph’s voice could be sweeter, as 
she sang one of Mary Howitt’s beautiful trans- 
lations :— 

“ There sitteth a dove so white and fair 

All on the lily spray, 
And she listeneth how to Jesus Christ 
The little children pray ; 
Lightly she spreads her friendly wings, 
And to Heaven’s gate hath fled, 
And to the Father in Heaven she bears 
The prayers which the children have said, 


And back she comes from Heaven’s gate, 
And brings, that dove so mild, 
From the Father in Heaven who hears her speak 
A blessing for every child. 
The children lift up a pious prayer— 
It hears whatever you say, 
That heavenly dove so white and fair, 
All on the lily spray.” 


I joined heartily in the thanks and admiration 
the children expressed when she had finished. 

As she laid them in their little beds, and kissed 
their rosy lips and dimpled cheeks, she said, “ [ 
ean never thank God enough for these sweet 
children.” She then added: “Oh! what an 
affliction it must be to lose a child; I think if 
one of mine should die, I should die too; but, 
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she added, “I should not say so; could I not 
trust them with Him who doeth all things well ?” 
She little realized how soon she was to be put to 
the test. I called there a few days after. She 
was in the garden raising and tying up some 
drooping carnations which the rain of the pre- 
ceding day had injured. 

* Willie is not well,” said she. “I have 
just sung him to sleep, and Mr. B. said I must 
take a little fresh air, for I was fatigued with 
holding him, and I thought I would confine 
myself to the garden, to be near if he should 
wake.” 

Soon a cry from the nursery was heard; she 
sprang up the steps in nervous haste, while I 
quite chided her anxiety. I followed her into 
the room, and was surprised and shocked to find 
the dear boy in a high fever; his little arms 
tossing restlessly, and his lips dry and parched. 
Mr. B. sent immediately for the physician; we 
waited anxiously his arrival, hoping secretly that 
we were unnecessarily alarmed; but his coming 
did not reassure us; he saw dangerous symptoms ; 
but still, he said, he hoped for the best. I went 
home, as Mr. and Mrs. B. both declined my 
services for the night, saying they would rather 
attend him alone. The next day I was pained 
to hear that his symptoms were more unfavor- 
able; that the medicine had had no effect, and 
the physician was becoming discouraged. I flew 
over to the “parsonage ;” the wildly anxious 
look of the mother distressed me. I begged her 
to lie down a little while, and allow me to take 
her place by the baby. 

“Qh! no,” she said, “I cannot leave him; 
who but his mother should be by his side?” 

It seemed to me that I had never seen greater 
distress on any countenance. Mr. B. endeavored 
to soothe her, though his anguish was apparently 
as keen as her own. 

** If our Saviour would remove this little flower 
to his own garden, shall we refuse to give it up? 
Shall we not rather bless and thank him for 
allowing us to keep it so long?” 

“Oh! yes,” she said, “ He doeth all things 
well; I know that he does not willingly afflict 
nor grieve the children of men. I know that 
whom He loveth he chasteneth, and I can say, 
‘Thy will be done.’ Nature is powerful, but 
my Saviour feels for me, and will forgive the 
inward struggle.” 

All that night they watched his little life fast 
ebbing away. Towards morning his sufferings 
seemed to cease; he smiled upon his parents. 
Hope for a moment revived in their hearts, but 
soon to be displaced by bitter anguish. Daylight 
showed the marked change in his features and 
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complexion that told too plainly the messenger 
was very near. 

“ Speak to me, Willie,” she exclaimed, bend- 
ing over him in an agony of grief. 

**Mamma,” he said, and, with the effort, his 
little spirit took its flight. 

Much has been said and written upon the 
death of infants, but when we see so much of 
wickedness in the world, so much of sin to 
blight, so much sorrow to fade, can we wonder 
that the Lord of Paradise loves to transplant to 
a fairer clime these frail buds of earth, there to 
have a beautiful and unfading development? 

We saw no more of our precious friends till the 
day of the funeral. This was their first affliction, 
and none liked to intrude on the sanctity of their 
grief, though many tears were shed, and hearts 
went out to them; but we felt that they knew 
whom they had trusted, and that under the sha- 
dow of His wings they could rest securely till 
the storm was past. 

A neighboring clergyman was to perform the 
last sad office for the dead. Most lovely did 
little Willie look in his coffin. The child-like, 
beautiful expression still lingered. Rare flow- 
ers, the smallest and whitest, had been placed in 
the tiny hand, and shed their fragrance through- 
out the room. 

Oh! how sad and sick appeared the mother 
as she bent to take the last look at the little 
form she had loved and cherished so tenderly. 
Her nights of anxiety and watching had left 
their traces upon her face; her usually light and 
elastic step was feeble and slow, and she rested 
heavily upon the arm of her husband. His form 
also was bowed, and his countenance bore traces 
of the deepest grief. - 

One of those sudden changes which we so 
often experience in this our most changeful cli- 
mate, took place that day. At noon it was very 
warm and bright, but before we returned from 
the funeral it was cloudy and cold. 

The next day, Mrs. B. was quite sick with 
severe cold and the effects of the past excite- 
ment and grief. We flattered ourselves that 
rest and quiet, with good nursing, would soon 
restore her; and you may judge of our dismay 
upon learning, the day after, that she was dan- 
gerously ill. 

“Oh! no,” we thought and said a hundred 
times, “it cannot be so; she will surely be better 
to-morrow.” 

We could not have it otherwise. We could 
not for an instant admit the idea that she would 
not recover. The bare supposition was agony. 
Oh! how harrowing to me is the remembranee 
of those long summer days, and those wakeful 
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moonlight nights, in which, prostrated by dis- 
ease, lay that young and lovely being so idolized 
by us all, but whom, indeed, we were destined 
to see no more on earth. 

The Divine fiat had gone forth, and hearts 
were agonized, and looks grew sadder and sad- 
der, as day after day sounded like a knell in our 
ears the fearful words, ‘“‘ Not materially better.” 
But we could not give her up; hope would 
linger. No one was permitted to see her but 
the family and nurses, for the doctor said all 
excitement must be carefully avoided. We said, 
** She will not die; God will raise her up.” In 
our weakness and blindness, we could see no 
mercy nor wisdom in this terrible bereavement, 
this scorching desolation of the already heavily 
stricken servant of the Most High. He was 
naturally of a most hopeful disposition, and this, 
notwithstanding the discouraging words of the 
physician, buoyed up his soul, and he with us 
hoped against hope. They could not persuade 
him to leave her for a moment. Whole nights 
he watched by the side of her he loved best on 
earth, anticipating every word and look, and 
administering to her comfort. 

How you would have felt for us, dear Anna, 
had you been here! We would walk by the 
house, and look up at the windows or door, not 
daring to knock for fear of disturbing her, but 
hoping to see one of the physicians or some one 
of the family, of whom to make inquiries. Oh, 
the nervousness of those days! the restless, 
weary nights we passed, till our fears and appre- 
hensions became a racking torment, and we felt 
almost that we must die ourselves or be out of 
suspense; but when, on the evening of the 
tenth day after her illness, a messenger came 
with pallid face and almost wild look to say that 
she was dead, we were stunned. I really think 
we were almost as much shocked as though we 
had not heard of her illness ; for we felt that, at 
the eleventh hour, some favorable turn must 
take place. I think we expected a miracle to be 
performed, so certain were we, or wished and 
tried to be, that she would recover. 

But God’s ways are not as our ways; truly, 
they are past finding out. We felt like putting 
our hands on our mouths, for fear of rebelling 
against His most righteous decrees. ‘Be still, 
and know that I am God,” was all that we could 
say. It was hard to realize that the sun was 
still shining behind the cloud, for this was a 
darkness that might be felt. There seemed a 
pall over the earth and sky. Oh, how unsatis- 
factory seemed all on earth! how dark and 
strange! how mysterious and unreal! We 


could not weep, we were stunned, and it seemed 








at the time that we could never come back to 
earth without her. But when the touching 
relation of her last hours was made to us, the 
fountains of grief were unsealed, and we wept, 
as it were, rivers of tears. 

I can give you no idea on paper of the beauty 
and sublimity of that death-scene as it was 
painted to me. We imagined that the heart 
must shrink, or at least draw back before the 
entrance into the dark valley. But all was 
peace; it flowed in upon her like a river, and 
she felt that underneath were the everlasting 
arms. Her husband and two remaining chil- 
dren stood by the bed. Oh, the bitterness of the 
cup he was called upon to drink! He shrank 
from it. As he bent over her, she said— 

“Do not weep, love. How good God has 
been to give us so many bright, happy years 
together! Surely the lines have fallen to us in 
pleasant places, and I”—raising her beautiful 
eyes to heaven—“ have a goodly heritage. I 
go to my Saviour. How should I feel at this 
moment had I not a hopein him? Oh,I am 
going home! I see Willie beckoning me to 
hasten. I will bear him in my arms to the 
Saviour’s feet, and together we shall sing the 
‘new song.’ I do not love you nor these sweet 
darlings less; but I love the Saviour more. I 
wish you could look in my heart and see the 
love I bear you. Thank you forall your in- 
dulgence, for all your kindness in bearing with 
my many infirmities. If I am permitted, I will 
be ever your guardian angel. Remember me 
with much and undying love to all the dear 
friends who have been so kind to me.” 

She appeared buoyed up with unnatural 
strength, though her end was so near. She 
broke into a sweet hymn, and it was, they said, 
as though the angei’s voice had anticipated the 
few short moments before she should sing the 
“new song.” She lay quiet for a little time, 
holding the hand of her husband in her own ; 
then, opening her eyes and seeing the last rays 
of the departing sun, “I shall never look upon 
that bright orb again; but there is no need of 
the sun there. I draw near to heavenly habita- 
tions, and I would not retreat for what the world 
can give. Dearest, be faithful to your trust.” 
And, imprinting a kiss upon his lips, her pure 
spirit went peacefully home. . 

We draw a veil upon the feelings of that 
bereaved one; too sacred are they to be looked 
upon; his house was left unto him desolate. 
That form, which had been to his eye like the 
well in- the desert or the bow in the sky, was 
now cold in death. 

Oh! thought we, why needed this affliction 
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to be sent upon one so near perfection? Surely 
he, of all others, needed not this discipline ; and 
then came to our minds, soft, sweet, and sooth- 
ing, the words, ‘* Every branch in me that bear- 
eth fruit, he purgeth it that it may bring forth 
more fruit.” 

We felt that it was hard to lay in the grave 
the form of our dear friend; it was hard to part 
with the casket which had enshrined the pre- 
cious jewel. Beautiful in life, she was so in 
death. The departing spirit had left a ray of 
brightness on its earthly house, and, in looking 
at the calm brow and peaceful smile, death 
seemed divested of its terror. We had twined 
the pure white flowers she loved around and 
amongst the rich dark masses of wavy hair, and 
she looked like a beautiful bride more than a 
tenant for the grave. The memory of that day 
will live eve: in our minds. It was the last day 
of summer, and there seemed a beautiful appro- 
priateness in the season; it seemed to us that 
the summer of our hearts had gone with her. 

A sad and mournful procession, we followed 
her remains to the church so dear to her in life. 
It was but a few days since she entered it in her 
loveliness and bloom, and for the last time on 
earth commemorated a Saviour’s dying love. 
She will partake with us here no more. May 
we be counted worthy to sit down with her at 
our Father’s board in heaven. Mournful was 
the sight of the black pall which covered the 
coffin; mournful the drapery which shrouded 
her accustomed seat and enveloped the chancel ; 
mournful the badges which all, as by consent, 
had adapted as expressive of their feelings on 
the occasion; but oh! most ers and heart- 
rending was the sight of that husband and father 
leading by the hand on either side all that re- 
mained to him of his beautiful family. It was 
difficult to recognize in him the man of two 
short weeks before ; twenty years seemed added 
to his life; the eyes, usually beaming with light, 
now cast down and swollen with weeping—the 
countenance, index of a heart full of peace and 
joy, now so sorrow-stricken. Truly, he seemed 
*‘smitten of God and afflicted.” We turned 
our eyes away as he stood by the grave which 
contained almost his earthly all. 

It was a beautiful spot where they laid her to 
rest by the side of her baby. The sun was just 
going down in a golden flood of light, betoken- 
ing a glorious morrow (beautiful emblem of the 
resurrection, when this perishing body should 
be raised in glory), and the shadows of the trees 
were lengthening on the grass. Every sound 
was in sweet accordance with the scene; the 
soft twittering of the birds as they sought their 
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resting-places for the night, the quiet hum of 
the insects, and the sweet murmuring of the 
brook which flowed at a little distance. 

A holy calm pervaded our minds as we wended 
our way between the trees and down the slope 
which bounded this lovely spot, and, as we left 
the gate, we involuntarily paused and looked 
back long and earnestly on the sweet view. 
Every object was bathed in that golden haze so 
peculiar to the last days of summer and the 
beginning of autumn ; but at this time it seemed 
to us that the flood of soft light had escaped 
from the gate of heaven which we imagined had 
opened to receive the form lost to our sight. 

Oh, we miss her more and more, everywhere, 
in our walks and visits; in the missionary cir- 
cle, of which she was so ready and active a 
member; in the Sunday school; in her accus- 
tomed seat in church; and we miss the soft 
tones of her voice in prayer, and the rich out- 
pourings of her melody in praise. 

The poor of the parish have, indeed, lost 
a friend, as their tears and remembrance amply 
testify when they recount her kindnesses, her 
gentle words, her deeds pf charity and love. 
“* Flowers grew under the feet of her,” said one 
wretchedly poor, yet, I thought, quite poetical 
old woman, whose declining days she had 
lightened of much of their weariness. A track 
of glory seems that which she has left behind, 
and there was so much that was beautiful and 
consoling in her last hours that it were selfish- 
ness to wish her back. She is with the Saviour 
she loved ; she folds again to her heart the little 
one whose loss she had not time to realize on 
earth; together they have entered on their 
*‘ long age of bliss in heaven.” 

Does not that death-scene speak volumes in 
attestation of the religion she professed, of the 
Saviour she adored? That young fair being, 
surrounded by all that makes life happy, friends 
who loved, a husband who idolized, children 
who clung to her—with a heart full of love and 
sympathy for all, rejoicing with those who re- 
joiced, and weeping with those who wept—of 
rare beauty and rarer accomplishments, a sun- 
beam on the face of the earth—yet she willingly 
left all when her Father called her. Is not her 
faith worth striving after ? 

We have reason (blessed be God!) to see 
already some good effects from the contempla- 
tion of her life and death. The young have 
received a warning, thoughtlessness a check. 
We have realized that neither youth nor beauty 
is a security against the ravages of the spoiler. 

God grant that our dear pastor may experi- 
ence the truth of the words of the psalmist: 
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**Those who sow in tears shall.reap in joy.” 
He feels that his treasure is laid up in heaven, 
and we know that his heart is there. To see 
his dear one happy had ever been his chief 
desire, and he would not call her back, for he 
knows that she is now in the enjoyment of a 
bliss that the world cannot give. 

Though cast down, he is not destroyed ; he 
has come unscathed from this furnace of afflic- 
tion, because one like the Son of God was with 
him. With eyes turned heavenward, he waits 
his appointed time. The religion of the cross 
glistens like a gem on his dark-robed fortunes, 
and points him to fairer worlds, where the love 
that grew here amidst clouds will be made per- 
fect in a light that knows no shadow, where he 
and his departed ones will again have one home, 
one altar, and one resting-place. 

Like his Divine Master, he goes about doing 


good. Oftener than ever is he found amongst 
the sons and daughters of affliction ; more than 
ever are they objects of his special care; his 
precept is blessed by his example, and thus 
many a prodigal son has he recalled from his 
wanderings, many an outcast gathered into the 
fold, many a wayworn pilgrim pointed to his 
true rest, many a mourner comforted. They 
saw that the resignation he preached to others 
he practised himself; they saw that the hand of 
the Lord was heavy upon him, but that yet he 
turned not backward; they saw that he went — 
his way as a pilgrim pressing forward to a better 
country. Most brilliant will be the diadem 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give 
him in the last day, for are not these words of 
Holy Writ, “They who turn many to right- 
eousness shall shine like the stars forever and 
ever’? 





SUMMER SPORTING. 


BY AN AMATEUR TYRO, 


As I was leisurely sauntering up Chestnut 
Street one evening last summer, towards the 
latter part of June, I accidentally caught sight 
of my friend, Charles Fletcher. 

* Halloo, Charley! How are you to-night? 
Hav ’n’t we had a most atrociously hot day?” 

“ Hot, Dick, hot! Don’t aggravate my fancy 
by speaking of it. Why, the crater of Vesuvius, 
in full blaze, is a perfect ice-house compared to 
this city.” 

“Indeed, Charley, I cannot say that I visited 
that locality while in Europe, and must leave it 
to your judgment to determine; but let me ask 
you where you are going to this summer? Bet- 
ter accompany me to Northern New York. 
We will go fishing in the great north woods; 
bears on every stump; deer plenty as squirrels ; 
trout crowd one another ashore; mosquitos 
intercept the sun; to say nothing of bounding 
rivulets, foaming mountain torrents, beautiful, 
placid lakes, and mountains that vie in romantic 
grandeur with the highlands of Scotland.” 

*“ Hold on, Mr. Poet, or your animation will 
gather a street audience! You have a grand 


idea, however, and I am half inclined to enlist 
under your banner; indeed, I have been think- 
ing seriously of turning savage and trying a bar- 
barous life, far off from the conventionalities of 
depraved civilization.” 
But to trouble you no longer, gentle reader, 
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with a street colloquial, let me inform you that 
our interview resulted in a promise on the part 
of my friend to come up during July and test 
the felicities of forest life. So we parted, and a 
few days afterwards I made my escape from the 
tumultuous bustle of town, leaving Charley to 
solace himself midst the heat and dust a little 
while longer, on hope and claret-punch. True 
to his word, about the time appointed, he ap- 
peared at my summer home; a quiet little 
village, high up amongst the hills of Herkimer 
County; a pefect rural paradise of shady cool- 
ness. In the mean time, I had not been idle, 
but had mustered quite a formidable troop of 
enthusiastic crusaders, all eager for the proposed 
expedition. First was my friend Smith, the 
student, a junior from Cambridge, not one of 
your fast college men, but a plodding scholar, 
full of classic lore and mathematics ; who formed 
his opinions of terrestrial things not from the 
vulgar habit of observation, but from the philo- 
sophic and transcendental theories of men of 
genius. Next was Spencer, a New Yorker, and 
a perfect specimen of Young America; willing 
to hazard life, limbs, and fortune in pursuit of 
adventure. 

The rest of our party were of the bone and 
sinew order. Franklin, who acted as Jehu tor 
Smith and my metropolitan friend, was an inn- 
keeper ; a tall, lank figure, “ six feet, three” ful 
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of jokes and anecdote, a man who might have 
made, had he received a collegiate education, a 
rival of Thackaray’s. 

Ike, the individual who officiated as driver for 
Fletcher and myself, was likewise a somewhat 
striking personage. He was a big, burly, brandy- 
faced, red-haired fellow, without any particular 
occupation; he was constable of the town, 
butcher once a week, occasionally peddled ice- 
cream, and I truly believe he made encroach- 
ments on the calling of every man in the village 
except the parson. 

It was six o’clock in the morning when we 
assembled at our rendezvous. The day was a 
joyously bright one, and the spirits of the party 
ran high, notwithstanding the predictions of dis- 
aster uttered by the crowd of countrymen who 
had gathered to see us off. One remarked that 
we would find the “ mosquitos, in them parts, as 
big as tea-kettles,” and reckoned we wouldn’t 
be able to open our eyes after we had been 
there two days. Another calculated that “ the 
painters would be rather apt to lay hold on us, 
if we camped out in the woods.” After rather 
boisterously assuring the rabble that they should 
see us return a-foot in the course of a fortnight, 
with our wagons creaking under the weight of 
speckled trout, fresh venison, and bear-skins, 
we whipped up our steeds, who started off on a 
brisk trot. 

For the first ten miles our road lay through a 
most beautiful country. Herkimer County, in 
which we were travelling, is peculiarly adapted 
to delight the lover of picturesque scenery ; its 
hills, thrown together in fantastic shapes, present 
even during the heat of mid-summer all the 
verdure and loveliness of Spring-time; while its 
shady and sequestered ravines, with their dark- 
gray rocks and bounding streamlets, possess an 
air of rural romance quite delightful to the pale 
citizen, just liberated from his sad prison-house, 
the dusty, unquiet town. 

As we advanced further, the road became in- 
different, and the land on either side appeared 
to be under little or no cultivation; here and 
there were to be seen rough log-houses peeping 
forth from among burnt stumps and blackberry 
bushes. At length, on gaining the top of a tire- 
some hill, all the grandeur of forest scenery burst 
on our view. Beneath us, far as the eye could 
reach, the rich woodland foliage darkened hill 
and dale, and the rush of the wind through the 
myriad leaves came to our ears like the wail of 
e mighty ocean. Far off in the distance there 
were majestic mountains, which might almost 
appear to the excited imagination to be mad sea 
villows, upheaving to the sky. There was a 
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solemnity about the scene which was touching, 
and, indeed, I felt for a moment awed by the 
intensity of the wild solitude that surrounded 
us. 

There was, however, little time for reflection, 
since the view was cut off as we advanced by the 
leafy canopy, and the asperities of the road soon 
dispelled all poetic reverie; indeed, no civilized 
creature would call it a road, a mere path as it 
was, well strewn with big stones and fallen trees, 
the rémoval of which, from time to time, we 
found to be no little relief to the tedium of our 
course. 

Occasionally a squirrel would chatter at us 
from the neighboring boughs, or a partridge start 
up from the bushes beneath; but we were too 
intent on larger game to waste any powder at 
their expense. 

Late in the afternoon we arrived at the place 
where we intended passing the night. It was a 
rough log-house, standing on a slightly elevated 
rise of ground, which overlooked a morass 
covered with coarse grass of most luxurious 
growth. 

A large stream wound its placid way along the 
outer margin of this little prairie, from whose 
banks the hills arose most precipitately; and 
still beyond were to be seen the well-wooded 
mountains, casting their dark shadows over the 
valley beneath. We were all delighted at the 
beauty of the landscape. Smith, student-like, 
burst out in hexameters— 

“This is the forest primeval, the hurmuring 
pines, and the hemlocks.” 

Ike, who did not take in the idea, interrupted 
this honeyed flow of verse, by urging the necessity 
of taking supper before there was any psalm- 
singing, upon which Smith jumped out of the 
wagon, exclaiming, rather spitefully— 


“ Odi profanum vulgus et arceo.” 


But we had scarcely unharnessed our horses 
before his scholar mind was again excited; and 
on turning around to discover what was calling 
forth such a flood of Latin invectives, we found 
him apparently taking boxing lessons with the 
atmosphere. There was no occasion, however, 
of inquiry into the nature of the attacks he was 
so vigorously repelling, for a sense of extreme 
cutaneous irritation immediately suggested the 
idea of mosquitos. 

Just at this moment, the good woman of the 
house came out, and made the preliminary ar- 
rangements for milking her cow, by lighting a 
number of little piles of pine chips, which had 
been so arranged as to form a circle around the 
creature. These, when ignited, sent forth vol- 
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umes of smoke, and the wan visage of our hostess, 
just visible amidst the cloud, forcibly reminded 
me of a picture I had once seen of the Witch of 
Endor. 

Franklin, in his usual pithy way, now set to 
work, enlightening our understandings on the 
customs of the country into which we had come. 

“You have no idea yet, boys,” said he, “ of 
the sovereign sway of mosquitos and punkies in 
these parts of our free republic. These abori- 
gines here live in smoke from morning to night, 
and they all look, you see, something like the 
preserved mummies Barnum has down at his 
museum, at New York; and as for this poor cow, 
you will only have to kill and cut her up to 
have a nice lot of smoked dried beef.” 

We had by this time entered into the house, 
and at once began to unpack our provisions, of 
which we had laid in a good store. Supper was 
soon ready, and notwithstanding the smoky 
atmosphere, which was all Franklin had pre- 
dicted, we soon forgot our troubles in discussing 
the merits of bread, butter, ham, eggs, and hot 
coffee. When we had concluded this repast, 
which the sharpness of our appetites made per- 
fectly epicurean, Smith suggested the propriety 
of inquiring into the locality of the dormitories, 
at the same time remarking that the room in 
which we were, appeared to be the only one in 
the house. Spencer somewhat facetiously ob- 
served in reply, that Smith, although away from 
college, would probably have an opportunity 
during the night of studying attic peculiarities. 
Ike, meantime, had lighted a candle, and on 
mounting a ladder at the other side of the room, 
disappeared through a small aperture in the ccil- 
ing, or, at least, where the ceiling ought to have 
been. The whole party simultaneously followed 
his example, and in a moment had the pleasure 
of finding themselves in what appeared to be an 
empty hay-loft. Two or three small cots were 
arranged on each side under the eaves, the covers 
of which had a most suspiciously streaked ap- 
pearance. We were all too weary, however, to 
be extremely fastidious, and merely taking the 
precaution of laying a superstratum of over- 
eoats and buffalo skins upon the couches, threw 
ourselves down with the delusive fancy that 


“Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy sleep,” 


was about to bestow on us its most benign 
favors; but, alas, how vain are all human hopes! 
The apartment was alive with voracious insects. 
We were deafened by the gentle melody of mos- 
quitos, and our faces and hands, as a natural 
eonsequence, soon smarted under their sad inflic- 
tions. Far worse than these precious tormentors 
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were the insignificant gnats, familiarly known 
among woodsmen as “ punkies ;”’ a name neither 
scientific nor euphonious, yet very expressive to 
all sportsmen who have taken a trip to Northern 
New York. 

In the course of half an hour, the annoyance 
became intolerable; shrieks, groans, and impre- 
cations resounded from every side; all solemnly 
asseverating that, when morning dawned, they 
would take the most direct route for civilization. 

Our host, aroused by the clamor, now ap- 
peared, armed with the tin pans, whose fumi- 
gation came nearer suffocating us than the 
mosquitos. We panted, we gasped for breath, 
as the musky vapor filled our lungs, until at 
length, overcome by its somniferous influences, 
we sank into lethargic insensibility. 

** Rosy-fingered Aurora” at length opened the 
golden portals of day, while one by one we 
became aware that we had survived the night. 
The dim light stealing through the small win- 
dow, and the atmosphere still reeking with the 
smoke of the pine-knots, confirmed the idea 
that “ incense-breathing morn” had come. Since 
we had all retired in full dress, our toilets did 
not consume much time, and it was with thank- 
ful hearts we once more found our way into the 
open air. The morning was a beautiful one, 
and there was a freshness and purity about the 
appearance of mountain and forest that soon 
dispelled all recollections of the horrors of the 
preceding night. In less than an hour, we were 
again in our wagon on our way for Lake Piseco. 
The ride was tedious, for the forest was so dense 
that the eye could not penetrate on either side 
more than a few yards into the tangled boughs. 
At one point, we passed through a ravine of 
some considerable breadth, which contained, 
besides the underbrush, only a few trees of im- 
mense growth. It was a gloomy-looking place, 
and, as we had just before observed a bear’s 
track on the road, every rustling leaf of the 
copsewood was observed with strictest attention. 
But the monster was nowhere visible, much to 
our disappointment ; so we laid down our rifles 
and jogged on, wondering whether we were 
* almost there.” 

About noon, we arrived at the outlet of the 
lake ; but the mountains shut off the main body 
of the water from our view. There was a large 
saw-mill on the stream, around which were 
clustered half a dozen houses—quite a settle- 
ment in such a forest solitude. 

The man in charge of the mill assured us ‘hat 
the fishing was good at the head of the lake. and 
that deer were plenty in the vicinity which 
announcement had a strangely exhilarating effect 
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on the whole party. The road from this point 
was much better, thus enabling our horses to 
accelerate their pace so that we were on a brisk 
trot, when a sudden turn in the road brought us 
to the shore of the lake. I shall never forget 
the astonishment and delight with which I 
gazed on the miracle of natural scenery that met 
my eyes; the deep tranquil lake, which slum- 
bered at my feet in crystal-like transparency, 
was apparently seven or eight miles long and 
about three miles wide. On the opposite side, 
magnificent palisades rose from the water’s edge 
bold and precipitous, while far above in the 
background stood the mountains, darkened by 
the luxuriousness of forest foliage. The road 
again diverged from the lake, bringing us, how- 
ever, successively in view of several smaller 
sheets of water, all of which were most impres- 
sively beautiful. It was still early in the after- 
noon when we arrived at the head of the lake, 
where there were half a dozen well-built hotels, 
put up by some unlucky speculators, who 
anticipated getting an act of legislature, making 
Piseco a seaport with direct steamship commu- 
nication with Europe. 

We came to a halt in front of the largest of 
these buildings (the others were inhabited by 
bats and owls), the tavern kept by a gray- 
headed old man named Enoch. Dinner was 
soon prepared, and the table spread in the bar- 
room, whose walls were adorned with a vast 
variety of fishing-baskets, long poles, and snow- 
shoes, together with a countless assortment of 
empty whiskey and gin bottles. 

Old Enoch informed us, after we had finished 
this repast, of which fresh venison furnished 
the chief ingredient, that the two young men 
who were the best sportsmen in the vicinity 
vere residing in a small log-house at the other 
e.d of the lake, and advised us to leave our 
teams with him, and then take a row across. 
This counsel was speedily adopted. Fletcher, 
Smith, and myself took one boat, and the rest of 
the party embarked in another. We soon found 
it was hard work to keep up with them, for 
neither of us was a good rower. Black and 
threatening clouds had for some time darkened 
the sky, and now the wind began to sweep in a 
perfect gale across the water. Presently, the 
rain descended in torrents, and the waves ran 
so high that we apprehended every moment our 
little shallop would be swamped; not a very 
pleasing idea, when we reflected we were at 
igast a mile from shore. To add to our per- 
plexity, the mists thickened around us so densely 
that we lost sight of everything but water, and 
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were unable to determine which direction the 
other boat had taken. 

After being under this cold-water treatment 
for about three hours, the rain suddenly ceased, 
and, to our great delight, we discovered our 
comrades lying to on a narrow strip of land that 
projected into the lake. It was nearly dark 
when we landed at a little pier, built out in 
front of a log structure, in which the guides we 
were in quest of resided. ‘Soaked to the skin” 
would not at all illustrate our condition as we 
entered the house; it was rather soaked to the 
marrow. We sat down by the fire, the water 
for a time streaming from our clothes as if we 
had been entirely liquefied, and then, as the 
heat took effect, the vapor arose from our 
habiliments, giving us the appearance of young 
volcanoes. At length the mists were in some 
degree dispersed, and I commenced making 
observations on our quarters. 

The owner of the premises was a young man 
of about middle height; his frame appeared as 
frail and delicate as that of a boy; but yet there 
Was a nervous energy in all his movements, 
which indicated a strength and a power of en- 
durance not always found in men of greater 
physical proportions. His companion was evi- 
dently an older man than himself; he was of 
much the same figure, though rather taller, 
swarthy, and weather-beaten, with keen pene- 
trating eyes, deep set in his head. He was a fit 
type of the tireless forest ranger. Our host had 
been of the opinion that it was not good for 
men to be alone, and had therefore provided 
himself with a wife, a pretty young creature, 
who resembled the picture of the rose that shed 
its perfume on the desert air, spoken of by the 
poet. A small child and a couple of hounds 
made up the scene. Supper put an end to my 
observations ; and, to tell the truth, we were so 
tired that we made quick work of it, shovelling 
down the food in the true American style. 

We then retired to the loft above, a clean 
apartment, almost entirely free from mosqui- 
tos; that is to say, you could walk across the 
floor without treading on them. Sleep soon 
spread its dreamy canopy over us, and so uncon- 
scious were we of the flight of time, that the 
call of our host to get up seemed to be simulta- 
neous with the first hug of Morpheus. I im- 
mediately tumbled into my clothes, and then 
tumbled down stairs to catch a glimpse of the 
scenery by sunrise. 

The clouds had fled away, and the morning 
sun was flooding the whole landscape with its 


golden light. The waters were slumbering at 
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my feet deep and placid, and above were the 
mountains in their beauty and grandeur. As I 
turned to enter the house, I found that my stu- 
dent friend had been standing by my side. He 
was a sad picture of dejection, and I soon dis- 
covered that no rhetorical flourishes could 
awaken in his mind an appreciation of the 
scene; the labors of the way had been too much 
for him. 

The whole party were by this time up, anda 
debate as to the best method of passing the day 
immediately ensued. It was soon decided that 
we should make an onslaugh on the deer; but 
the result proved the greatest threats are not 
always the ones most to be apprehended. 

The method of capturing these animals in 
summer is somewhat as follows: The sportsmen 
are first stationed in boats at different points, so 
as to command between them a full view of one 
side of the lake; one of the party, with a dog, 
then strikes into the forest. Soon the hound 
comes on the scent of the game, and away he 
dashes “in full yell.” The deer, hearing his 
approaching cry, takes flight. On, on they go, 
through break and bush, over the tall mount- 
ain and down into the quiet valley, until at 
length, wearied out, the poor panting stag starts 
for the lake, hoping to elude further pursuit. 
He plunges into the quiet waters, and soon is 
beyond reach of the hound. The boats now 
push out, and make with all possible haste to- 
wards the swimmer. As they get within shot, 
the sharp ring of the rifle reverberates over the 
water, and the struggling stag sinks beneath the 
rippled surface. Again he rises—the boats are 
close upon him, and presently a loud hurrah 
announces his capture. 

Such was the description we had of decr- 
hunting. Feverish with excitement, we jumped 
into the skiffs and plied our oars most energeti- 
cally to reach the several points to be garrisoned. 








The man and hound went ashore, and the ery } 


of the dog soon echoed high up among the 
mountains. But the deer came not. ‘Hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick,” saith the in- 
spired writer, and so we found it to be. After 
Smith and myself had sat about an hour in our 
boat, fighting with the mosquitos, it began to 
look cloudy overhead, and soon a slight sprin- 
kling of rain gave us a premonition of what 
we might anticipate. ‘ Ye elements of heaven, 
pour not your direful wrath upon us!” ex- 
claimed Smith, in a most tragic manner, on 
observing these most unequivocal tokens of the 
coming storm. I could say nothing to comfort 
my friend, except to quote the appropriate lines 
ef the poet— 
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“ The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath.” 


I can assure you, gentle reader, the water was 
not strained; there was not a particle of the 
shower-bath about it; but, like a regular douche, 
or rather an inland water-spout, it poured down 
its fury. For five mortal hours did Smith ex- 
patiate on the wonders of hydrostatics, and I 
(whenever I could dry my eyes sufficiently te 
see) kept a lookout for the expected deer. But. 
vain hope! no deer came. Poor creature! I 
doubt not that he was drowned before he got to 
the lake. 

To make a long story short, let me say that, 
about dark, we got back to our quarters as tho- 
roughly water-soaked as any poor wretches in 
the last stages of dropsy could possibly have 
been. The rest of our friends we found com- 
fortably seated around the fire, where they had 
been since the early part of the afternoon, amus- 
ing themselves in conjectures as to the amount 
of venison we would return with. It rained the 
rest of the week. We fished and hunted every 
day ; our host caught us a few salmon, and his 
dog started up some deer, which never came 
within sight or shot. Saturday morning arrived. 
Smith said if we did not return we would have 
to bury him there; Ike remembered he had a 
writ to serve on Monday; Fletcher suddenly 
recalled to mind a promise he had made some- 
body to be at Saratoga the next week ; so we all 
voted to go. 

How we got back to our rendezvous, and how 
we accounted to the worthy people of the village 
for our want of game, I will leave to the imagi- 
nation of my readers to cetermine. If any of 
them, however, want hydropathic treatment 
gratis, let me advise them to go to Lake Piseco. 


MENTAL AND CORPOREAL SUFFERING. 


Ture is a very pretty Persian apologue on 
the difference between mental and corporeal 
suffering. A king and his minister were discuss- 
ing the subject, and differed in opinion. The 
minister maintained the first to be more severe, 
and, to convince his sovereign of it, he took a 
lamb, broke his leg, shut it up, and put food 
before it. He took another, shut it up with a 
tiger, which was bound by a strong chain, so 
that the beast could spring near, but not seize 
the lamb, and put food also before him. In the 
morning he carried the king to see the eect of 
the experiment. The lamb with the broken leg 
had eaten up all the food placed before hinm— 
the other was found dead from fright. 














THE HYBRIDIZING or PLants.—If pollen is 
conveyed by means of the atmosphere and in- 
sects, it must happen that plants will occasion- 
ally hybridize, or the pollen of one species will 
sometimes fertilize the ovules of another species 
of the same genus. The seeds thus produced 
give rise to individuals of an intermediate cha- 
racter, but which are unable to perpetuate them- 
selves, or, if they have that power, lose it in the 
second or third generation. 

Nearly allied plants of the same genus can 
alone be made to hybridize. Thus the different 
species of the lily, strawberry, and the gerani- 
ums intermix freely with individuals of the 
game genus; but the lily and strawberry, two 
different genera, cannot be made to fertilize 
each other. 

It is the constant practice of gardeners to pro- 
duce the numerous varieties that now adorn our 
greenhouses, by conveying the pollen from one 
plant with a corolla of a certain color to the 
pistils of another plant with a corolla of a differ- 
ent hue. The seed thus generated will develop 
a plant of an intermediate shade of color. To 
the facility with which the species of some 
genera hybridize are we indebted for our splen- 
did varieties of the geraniums, roses, and dah- 
lias. These can only be perpetuated by cuttings, 
or by offsets or portions of the root. This 
principle of cultivating and propagating new 
varieties has been carried to such an extent by 
florists among certain genera that are in their 
power, that the original species can now scarce- 
ly be distinguished. Unfortunately for science, 
if a slight variety of any popular flower is deve- 
loped by this hybridizing process, it is imme- 
diately sought after, and will bring the florist a 
higher premium than some newly introduced 
and perhaps beautiful exotic species. This is 
certainly very bad taste. If the cultivators of 
plants would only be as eager to encourage the 
introduction and cultivation of some of the 
many thousand lovely species described in 
botanical works, as they are to cultivate and 
obtain new varieties of the present popular 
flowers, it would be of great advantage to sci- 
ence and a great improvement on the present 
system. We should become better acquainted 
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VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOGY. 


BY HARLAND COULTAS, PROFESSOR OF BOTANY IN PENN MEDICAL UNIVERSITY, PHILADELPHIA. 


with the floral wealth of distant lands, and 
many undiscovered and valuable properties 
would doubtless be brought to light in numerous 
exotic species, by that watchful and studious 
attention of them which would be requisite te 
their successful cultivation. The numerous vil- 
las and beautiful homes of wealthy American 
citizens would no longer be surrounded by gar- 
dens filled with common flowers, but we should 
find within them what is more becoming, more 
select and choice collections of foreign plants. 

Among the native plants of North America, 
hybrids are not, however, produced to that ex- 
tent which we would be led to suppose. They 
are much more common among cultivated and 
domesticated plants. The numerous pollen 
grains of different species borne on the wander- 
ing winds from the male flowers of any particu- 
lar species of plant, are so exactly adapted to 
the female flowers of the same species that they 
become abortive on the pistil of any other plant. 
Hybrids are therefore very rarely produced by 
wild plants, as the stigma of any particular 
species of plant is more likely to attract the 
pollen of its own stamens than that of other 
plants. The species of the genus Verbascum, 
or shepherd’s flannel, a tall plant very common 
along road-sides, with a leaf not unlike a piece 
of flannel, and a spike of yellow flowers, show 
a greater tendency to hybridize than almost any 
other species. 

This subject is important as connected with 
the origin and limitation of species. If, as some 
authors believe, there were only a few species 
originally formed, and all the rest are the result 
of hybridization, then there is no limit to spe- 
cies, and no permanence whatever in their cha- 
racters. This, however, is not borne out by 
facts. Hybrids are very seldom the spontaneous 
productions of nature. ‘There is too delicate an 
organic adaptation of the pollen of the male 
plants to the pistils or female flowers of the 
same plants. There is a surprising analogy in 
this respect between the reproductive functions 
of animals and plants, and a continued preva- 
lence of the same specific forms in both king- 
doms arising from similar causes, indicating it 
to be but the same expression of one universal 


law. 
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TIME IN SEARCH OF CUPID. 
BY MARY NEAL. 
(See Plate in January number. 


Op TriMeE set forth one cold dark night, 

The moon and the stars had hid their light, 

That the surly old man should not see the wight, 
Their pet, young Love, the rover: 

He had mocked so long at the old man’s power, 

He had fluttered so long from flower to flower, 

And laughed at his scythe and each ficeting hour 
That he passed in his journey over, 

That Time, with lantern in one hand 

And scythe in the other, swept over the lana, 

And thought to crush, with resistless wand, 
This sprite, which o’er earth would hover. 





But Time was old—his eyes were dim, 
And the lamp lit up but few feet for him, 
While Love could see his features grim, 
As he fluttered in glee around him; 
He danced around the old man in play, 
And called aloud quite saucy and gay, 
For he knew, ere the light of another day, 
The cords that so long had bound him 
To earth would break—that from his bier 
Would spring a youthful, bright new year, 
And he knew that him he need not fear 
While the birds and flowers were round him. 


Good-by, good-by! Old Father Time! 
The flowers were bright in thy manhood’s prime, 
Yet glad am I that thine own death-chime 
Will sound ere the light of morning; 
For wert thou permitted to stay when old, 
Should spring be banished from wood and wold, 
Sure hearts would then grow dark and cold, 
And love might then take warning: 
But while new-born years keep Time still young, 
While “ wood-notes wild” from the trees are sung, 
While the spring in the heart leaps up to the tongue, 
Love’s flowers will be earth adoring. 


‘« Then seek me not! but fare thee well; 
For I in yon maiden’s breast must dwell, 
While her heart in my glowing light shall swell, 
As she gives me a kindly greeting, 
Till thy last hour ’s gone; then I ’ll hasten on 
To greet with joy thy youthful son, 
Who will deem me by far the loveliest one 
Who has given him yet a meeting; 
And thus I shall live, still in my prime, 
And while passing years give thy warning chime, - 
I'll fear not Death, Decay, nor Time, 
Nor aught that is so fleeting!” 


LITTLE BROTHER. 
BY MARY A. LADD. 


I once had a little brother, 
Whose eyes were as darkly blue 
As the violet blossoms that sprinkle 
The meadows, and bright as the dew, 
When it glistens so clear in the starlight, 
So lovely, so transient to view. 
As the pure and pearly dewdrop 
Is a faithful, though miniature, view 
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Of the radiance glimmering downward 
From the starry gems on high, 

Thus the glory of Heaven seemed mirrored 
In the pure light of his eye. 


Yet viewless to us erving mortals 
Is the source whence this glory springs, 
For opened are Heaven’s bright portals, 
While the soul gazes upwards and sings; 
Sings adieu to sorrow and sighing, 
A welcome to joys evermore, 
That flow in their glory undying 
O’er the blest of that radiant shore. 
When we see but the glory beaming 
From the waiting and longing eyes, 
We think that the lips move in dreaming 
That are holding converse with the skies. 


’Twas thus with my little brother, 
When—oh, well I remember the day !— 
Softly he called us around him 
As we came from our joyous play; 
A smile of ineffable beauty 
O’er his lovely features came, 
As in tones as sweet as a cherub’s 
He softly repeated each name. 
On his lips the last name trembled 
As he raised his beaming eyes, 
And sweetly murmuring “ Father,” 
His spirit soared away to the skies. 


When the autumn sun was shining 
Bright on the golden hills, 

We laid him to sleep till the dawning, 
Beside one of New England’s rilis. 

When the autumn sun is glimmering 
Bright on the waving grain, 

I love by these streamlets to wander, 
And live o’er my childhood again. 


Dimly I see in my visions 

The form of the darling one; 
The curls on his brow are shining 

As the beams of the golden sun. 
Clasped.in those tiny fingers 

Is a harp of heavenly tone, 
And I know ’tis my little brother, 

And sigh when the vision has flown ; 
Yet pray that I may be found worthy, 

When Life’s wearisome journey is o’er, 
To meet with my little brother 

Where Death cannot reign any more. 


WELCOME NEWS. 


BY BLANCHE BENNAIRDE. 


Wirth what untold delight the letter glows! 
And yet the trembling hands refuse their part; 
The answer comes—it may bring joys or woes— 
Be still, be calm, my trembling, throbbing heart! 
Ah !—welcome news !—I felt that here was bliss; 
My heart but fluttered—hoping happiness. 


Now I shall never give to thoughts of care, 
Or grief, or sadness, in my soul a place; 
On wings of joy I soar in balmy air, 
And see bright, blessed visions in each face; 
A spirit joyful mine shall ever be, 
For here I read that I’m beloved by thee. 
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ODE TO EUTERPE. 
BY 8. P. BRYAN, M.D. 


WHeEn erst thy classic lyre was strung, 
And sweetly tuned in early Greece— 
Ere yet divine Apollo sung 
His master-piece— 


Thy eloquence was heard and felt, 
Thy softly thrilling euphony, 
And hoary sages meekly knelt 
To worship thee. 


And long didst thou enchant the hearts 
Of votaries rapt who sought thee there, 
tn that bright heme of science, art, 
And beauty rare. 


But now to other lands thou ’rt come, 
And singest on Columbia’s shore 
Sweetly as in thy classic home 
In days of yore. 


Thou ’rt not alone in gilded halls, 
Where wealth and iearning most abouna; 
But where the lonely cascade falls 
Thou ’rt sometimes found. 


Thou ’rt found where thundering cataracts dash 
Headlong adown the dizzy steep, 
Or where the lightning’s fiery fash 
Is seen to sweep. 


And where the placid lakelet sleeps 
In beautiful serenity, 
Or where the wild tornado sweeps 
Resistlessly, 


Full many an artless child of song, 
Though far removed from wealth and tame, 
Feels thy sweet influence, strange and strong, 
And loves thy name. 


And humbly now before thy shrine, 
With worship in my heart for thee, 
I ask a boon most like divine— 
Tis melody! 


Come, sweet Euterp#, from on high 
Breathe softly o’er my tuneless lyre, 
And let the music of the sky 
Vibrate each wire! 


Thus, touch it thus! now through each vein 
Sweet melody harmonious flies ; 
Not Orpheus breathed so sweet a strain 
For Eurydice. 


Thus let the strain forever roll ; 
My heart inflates with holy love; 
Sweet music overwhelms my soul 
Like that above. 


THE OAK-TREE. 
BY VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 
JcsT beyond our garden wall, 
Grayly mossed, the “ oak-tree” tall 
Standeth like a high priest there, 
With its great arms crossed in prayer ; 
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And its shadow creeps the while 
Darkly through the sunshine’s smile ; 
And its cowl of summer green 
Bendeth to the sky serene; 

And the breeze of that old tree 

Hath an aerie sound to me. 


Ten times hath that “‘ oak-tree” down 
Laid its stole at autumn’s frown, 

Ten times Spring its branches hoar 
Hath with green leaves ruffled o’er, 
Since we stood there; and I now 

See the shadows cross her brow; 

And her eyes droop to her feet, 
Buried in the gray moss deep ; 

While her changeful cheek adown 
Ripple curls of twilight brown. 


Just beyond our garden wall, 
Underneath that “oak-tree”’ tall, 

I to draw those curls aside 

With my trembling fingers tried : 

And to her I softly spoke 

Words from pallid lips that broke, 
And she bowed, with girlish shame, 
Cheeks, where blushes went and came, 
While the words I murmured o’er, 
Ending with a “ nevermore.”’ 


And as then, in green and gray 
Standeth that old oak to-day; 

But the moss is climbing round 
Marble shaft and maiden’s mound, 
And she sweetly lies at rest, 

With the white bands on her breast ; 
And to-day her anthem strikes 
Sweetly up the jasper heights ; 

While, the ten years brightly through, 
Shines to me that scene anew. 





THE LETTER. 
BY JAMES A. BARTLEY. 


WITHIN a flower-strown cottage room 
A lady sat at even, 

Beneath the peerless evening star, 
Just stepping out in heaven ; 

And in her hand, like lily white, 
She held a billet-dour, 

Which round upon the tranquil air 
A grateful fragrance threw. 


And now she bows her beauteous head 
To read the glowing lines ; 
Her white hand trembles, and a tear 
Upon the paper shines ; 
Her startled bosom gently heaves, 
Like sea-waves capped with snow, 
And swiftly o’er her lovely face 
Her blushes come and go. 


Those written words have waked within 
Her breast the flame of love, 

Which blends her woman’s nature with 
The natures of above; 

A fire, whose rays will change to light 
Her lover’s darkest gloom, 

Until he sees them burst again 
O’er Heaven’s gay fields in bloom. 
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THE LAST NIGHT OF CAULAINCOURT.* 


VERSIFIED FROM ALISON’S “HISTORY OF 
EUROPE.” 


BY LUCY BRANDON. 


Tue Emperor slept within his tent, 
While on its floor there lay 

Young Caulaincourt, who mused upon 
His new bride far away. 

He kissed a picture which he held 
His yearning eyes before, 

And through the dreary Russian night 
Perused its features o’er. 


That face the ivory surface held 
He deemed surpassing fair, 

And prized its sweet original 
Than life itself more dear: 

Then marvel not that his brave heart, 
Inured to war and strife, 

Should prompt his eyes to gaze upon 
This semblance of his wife. 


He heeded not opposing foes, 
Nor heard the sentry’s tread ; 
For all save her he fondly loved 
Had from remembrance fled. 
His desire was for her alone, 
To win an honored name; 
And when the great Napoleon led, 
He chased the bubble—fame. 


He courted not kind sleep’s repose, 
Though weary and oppressed ; 

For love’s devotion had purloined 
His brief allotted rest. 

Perchance his ravished fancy thought 
Of future joys in store, 

But Fate that night decreed that he 
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To smile o’er nature’s bosom 
Ere its charm shall fade and die! 

And casts its simple fragrance 
Upon the silent air, 

Yet naught on earth of mortal 
Would ever seek it there! 


The storm-winds hover round it, 
That humble flower mild; 

And it bows in meek submission, 
That tender fragile child! 

Its life seems pure, though lowly, 
A shadow of its race! 

Yet round its glowing petals 
The marks of earth I trace! 


I love this fragile flower— 
And who my love can blame !— 
For as to man existence, 
To me is it the same! 
And as its life is lowly, 
As lowly let it die, 
Nor mortal ever seek the spot 
Where buried it may lie. 


For soon its life must wither 
And droop into decay, 
And all its gifted fragrance 
As music pass away! 
Nor ask me of its symbol, 
Lest conscience should misgive ; 
But this I say in candor— 
That, buried, id doth live! 


EURICA. 


BY WILLIE EDGAR PABOR. 
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“Sweet Eurica! art thou living yet? Or hast thon 
passed away to that silent land where the good sleep 
and the beautiful ?’’"—Reverie of a Bachelor. 


Should sip their sweets no more. 





With early morn again began 
The battle’s deadly fray— 

And many gallant ones, at noon, 
Pale bleeding corpses lay : 

And, too, among the sons of France, 
Now numbered with the slain, 

Poor Caulaincourt his doom fulfilled 
Ona Borodino’s plain. 


THE BURIED FLOWER. 
BY W. 8. GAFFNEY. 


Away in the western wild-wood, 
In a close, secluded spot, 
There blooms an humble flower, 
Which mortal knoweth not! 
It hath no gilded title 
To tell of modest worth, 
But ’neath the arch of heaven 
It flourisheth on earth. 


From out the thorny stubble 
Is raised its head on high, 





* Caulaincourt, a young officer of Napoleon's Guard. 
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I cat thee, Eurica! by all the past 
That memory holds most dear; 

The trueness and fondness that aye will last, 
Sealed by a sigh and a tear. 

Eurica! Oh, maid of the nut-brown hair, 
And maid of the laughing eyes, 

Oh! what shall I do for this dark despair 
That over the present lies! 


Hast left me alone, Eurica? Art gone 
To the holy land and fair? 

Left me to wander in shade-land alone, 
And inhale its poison air? 

Hast gone to the silent land, lady? Ne’er 
To meet in our grove again? 

Shall I list in vain for thy accents rare, 
And thy soft melodious strain? 


Eurica! the past has its memory— 
The present its bitter cup; 
The future is big with the mystery 
Of life that it filleth up. 
But if thou wert with me, oh, lady fair, 
All clouds would be silver lined, 
And Hope would gleam out of the dim despair 
And Love in our hearts be shrined, 
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A MOTHER TO HER DEAD BOY. 
BY M. H. FORTUNE. 


My son, my son, my eldest born, 
My noblest and my best! 
Whom oft in infancy I soothed 
To slumber on my breast; 
Whose little tongue those words have lisped 
That still in mem’ry dwell, 
Whose arms in manly pride entwined 
The mother loved so well. 


My son, my son, where art thou now? 
Oh, sea, give up thy dead! 

Thy cold, thy heartless, fearful waves 
Are sweeping o’er his head ; 

His form is cold, the sea-weed twines 
Amid his silken hair; 

His head is pillowed on the sand— 
No mother’s breast is there. 


Oh! once my arms were nightly clasped 
Around that manly form ; 

And on my cheek, each happy night, 
His balmy breath was warm: 

Calm as a child’s his breathings fell 
Upon his mother’s ear; 

No sweeter music save his voice, 
She e’er could wish to hear. 


But now, my son, where art thou now? 
Oh, sea, give up thy dead! 

Place his cold form but once again 
Upon his mother’s bed. 

Let me but gaze, e’en though in death, 
Upon that broad, deep chest ; 

Then lay me down to breathe my last 
Long sigh upon his breast. 


Within the sight of thousands lay 
A gallant merchant fleet ; 

And glittered in the sunny air 
Each loosely hanging sheet. 

A cheer for home was in each heart, 
On every lip a smile! 

And raised was many a hopeful eye 
To heaven’s own biue the while. 


A moment more, and all grew dark ; 
Death shrieked amid the gale ; 
Torn from its bolts each straining rope, 
And rent was every sail. 
High dashed the surging waves, and whelmed 
Close to the peaceful shore, 
Full many a bark, and with them sank 
The noble Serampore! 


My son! my son! was it for this 
I cherished all thy hours? 

Teo harsh I deemed the very breeze 
Wafted o’er Summer flowers ; 

To kiss that soft, rose-tinted cheek, 
Or fan that noble brow. 

But oh, my son, my darling son, 
Where is it pillowed now? 

Oh, would to God thy mother’s form 
Had first sought native clay; 

That, by my side, thy tear-dimmed eye 
Had seen me pass away 
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I could have borne it better thus, 
My heart’s life and my joy, 

Hadst thou been near thy mother’s breast, 
My lost, my first-born boy! 


A MEMORY OF A PICTURE. 
BY MARY C. NEELY. 


“ The memory of that picture haunts me. I never saw 
so perfect an impersonation of despair as in that girlish 
figure, so rarely beautiful, yet crouched in such utter 
abandonment of woe in the shadow of the sombre cedars, 
The picture has a fascination, a haunting spell that fills 
the mind with a vague and undefinable woe.” 


Tue low voice of the plaintive breeze 
Hath sorrow in its sound; 

The shadow of the cedar trees 
Lies moveless on the ground. 

All slowly ride the night hours on, 
And darkness shrouds the sky, 

Where, ’neath the cedar trees, alone 
And desolate, sit I. 


The dusk face of the mournful night 
Broods darkly o’er me now; 

The clouds have veiled her eyes of light 
In trailing o’er her brow; 

The horned moon, like an elfish thing, 
Peers through the misty fold; 

The sullen clouds, for curtaining, 
Have dimly round her rolled. 


Aweary of this bitter life, 
And my own sore distress, 

Of all the sin, and wrong, and strife, 
And utter wretchedness ; 

Aweary of contempt and scorn, 
It is not strange that I 

Should wish I never had been born, 
Or that I now could die. 


Oh! once the wind, that sings so free, 
Had not a gayer song 

Than my young heart’s, in its wild glee 
And innocence of wrong; 

And once the fairest flower I know 
Was not more pure than I; 

But now I bow my head in woe, 
And wish that I might die. 


I am too young, too young in years, 
Too young the heart within, 

To be thus old in grief and tears, 
In wretchedness and sin. 

I should be glad, and gay, and free, 
And full of frolie wild ; 

In all truth and simplicity, 
A pure and happy child. 


I thought not when my mother died, 
And left her child to roam 

Unguided through the world so wide, 
A time like this would come ; 

When daring not to speak her name, 
Or lift my eyes on high, 

I could but hide my face in shame, 
And pray for strength to die! 

















CHEMISETTES AND SLEEVES. 





Fig. 1 is literally a chemisette, intended for a 
very open corsage, low in the neck. It is com- 
posed of alternate puffs of muslin and insertion. 
Many ladies wear chemisettes of this descrip- 
tion beneath the light lace, or very delicate im- 





Fig. 3 gives us an inside spencer, or chemi- 
sette and sleeves united. The body is plain 
eambric. The frills of the sleeves and the work 
on the front are cambric flouncing, embroidered 
in points. The front just meets without over- 


$ 





ported muslin, that would otherwise disclose too 
much of the neck or under-clothing. It is a 
very preity style for mourning, the insertion 
being of a plainer description. 

Fig. 2. Sleeve to correspond. 


lapping, and is fastened by a bow of satin o1 
Mantua ribbon, to correspond with the dress 
worn with it. 
Fig. 4. An outside spencer, intended to be 
worn with a silk or muslin skirt, suitable w 
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small evening parties, or for home wear. 
made of dotted muslin, the sleeves and front 
edged with needlework points. When worn in 
the evening, the inner sleeves are laid aside, or 
they may be discarded altogether. Bows of 
seme pretty shade of ribbon add much to its 
effect. 

Basques made in this style (except that the 
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front is plain where this is gathered) of Mar- 
seilles, are worn very much with silk, trimmed, 
barege, and muslin skirts, the present month. 
They are not lined, and no starch is used in 
doing them up. The fancy buttons, blue, green, 
or gilt, are taken from the rings when the 
basque is washed. 





FLORAL LAMP 


Materials.—Half an ounce of scarlet crystal wool; 
half an ounce of stone ditto; half an ounce of black 
wool; three skeins of white ditto; six yards of rather 
fine cotton cord. 

Wira the black wool cover the end of the 
eord, and form it into the smallest round you 
can. Do two more rounds with the black, 
increasing them sufficiently to keep the round 
rat. 

3d round.—Scarlet and black, * 1 scarlet, 3 
black, * 10 times in the round, the last black 
coming over the last but one of the previous 
round, and one scarlet >ver the last. 

4th.—* 1 black over scarlet, 1 scarlet over the 
same, 3 black, 1 scarlet all 4 over 3 black, * 10 
times. 

5th.—* 2 black over 1 black, 1 scarlet over 
searlet, 3 black over 3 black, 1 scarlet over 
scarlet, * 10 times. 


} 


OR VASE-MAT. 


6th.—* 3 black over 2, 5 scarlet over 2 scar- 
let and the 3 black between, * 10 times. 

7th.—Join on the white, * 3 black over 3 
black, 1 scarlet, 1 white, 2 scarlet, over 1 scar- 
let, 1 white, 1 scarlet, * 10 times. 

8th.—* 3 black over 3 black, 7 scarlet ove: 
the scarlet and white, * 10 times. 

9th.—-* 3 black over 3 black, 3 scarlet, 2 
white over 1 scarlet, 3 scarlet, * 10 times. 

10th.—* 4 black over 3 black, 9 scarlet over 
scarlet and white, * 10 times, 

11th.—* 5 black over 4 black, 3 scarlet, 4 
white over 3 scarlet, 3 scarlet, * 10 times. 

12th.—* 6 black over 5, 10 scarlet over scarlet 
and white, * 10 times. 

13th.—* 6 black over 6, 2 scarlet over 2,7 
black over 6 scarlet, 2 scarlet, * 10 times. 

Cover one round completely with black, in- 
creasing sufficiently to cover the cord, and keep 























DERIE VANDYKE FOR COLLAR, SLEEVE, ETC. 
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Then do two rounds of scarlet 
and stone, by working cach alternately over one 


the work flat. 


pattern, or a tenth part of the round. In the 
second round, scarlet comes over scarlet, and 
stone over stone, the number of stitches being 
increased enough to cover the cord, which you 
now cut off. 

Now with the white wool and a very fine 
hook, do a round of open square crochet. A 
second and third must be done, increasing 
enough in the round to keep it flat, by making 
3 chain instead of 2 about 12 times in the 2d 
round, and 24 times in the 3d. 

Four rounds of fringe must now be worked, 
in scarlet and stone, each coming over the same 
color in the last round over the cord. The way 
of working this fringe being quite new, we must 
try to describe it. Take a rather large darning- 
needle, and thread it with scarlet. Also take a 
mesh two-thirds of an inch wide. Hold the 
mat with the edge on which you are about to 
work over the finger. Make a knot in the end 
of the wool, and slip the needle upwards, 
through the last stitch of a stone stripe, then 
down through the first scarlet. 

Pass the wool round the mesh; then slip the 
needle up the next scarlet-stitch, and pass it 
under the thread of wool from the stone to the 
scarlet-stitch. Slip the needle down in the 
same stitch, let the wool go over the mesh, and 
up the next scarlet, then under the threads of 
the last stitch, down through the same and so 
on, until you have fringed all the scarlet stripe ; 
when you get opposite the stone color, use a 
needleful of stone wool; and repeat these colors 
five times in the round. 

The 2d, 3d, and 4th rounds of fringe are to be 
worked on the 3 rounds of white wool. 
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CHILD’S SOCKS AND STOCKINGS, 
A fine open-worked Stocking of a middle size. 


Explanations.—k, knit; t, take two together; 
a, take three together; 0, bring forward. 


Tuts is to be worked with No. 30 cotton. 
Cast on 74 stitches on each of three pins, and 
knit plainly round until there are eleven inches 
in depth, always pearling one stitch to form a 
seam down the back of the leg. Then take two 
together on each side of the seam every third 
round, until the number of stitches is de- 
creased to 180; take two together on each side 
of the seam every fifth round, until there are 151 
stitches on the pins. Commence the pattern as 
follows, always considering the pearled stitch as 
the beginning of the round. 

lst round.—Knit 11 from the seam, 0, t, * 0, 
t, k, 2, 0, t, k, 1, t, o, k, 2, 0, t, k, 13 repeat from 
* until within 11 stitches from the seam; knit 
them plainly. 

2d.—Plain knitting excepting the seam. 

3d.—Knit 11, 0, t, *, k, 1, 0, t, k, 1, 0, t, t, 0, 
k, 3, 0, t, k, 1; repeat from * until within 11 of 
the seam; knit them plainly. 

4th.—Same as second. 

5th.—Knit 11, 0, t, *, k, 2, 0, t, 0, a, o, k, 4, 
o, t, k, 1; repeat from * until-within 11 of the 
seam ; knit them plainly. 

6th.—Same as second. 

Repeat these six rounds 27 times more, making 
28 patterns from the commencement. 

Form the heel by dividing half the number of 
stitches on to one pin (leaving the rest on an- 
other), and keeping the pearled stitch in the 
centre; knit’ and pearl plainly, backwards and 
forwards, for 48 rows; then take two together 
on cach side of the seam every other row, until 
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there are 55 stitches left; cast off and sew the 
heel together along the bottom: this finishes the 
heel. 

There will now be 75 stitches on one pin along 
the front of the foot; take up 48 on each of two 
pins along the sides of the heel, and work round 
for the foot in the same pattern as the leg on the 
front pin; knit the other two pins plainly, pearl- 
ing the centre stitch along the bottom of the foot. 
Take two together on each side of the seam every 
fourth round, until there are 151 stitches on the 
pins; continue the pattern round without de- 
creasing, until there are 22 patterns from the 
commencement of the foot. Knit plainly except- 
ing the seam for 16 rounds, then decrease for the 
toe as follows; knit 36 from the seam, take two 
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together twice; knit 72; take two together 
twice, plain to the seam; knit two plain rounds ; 
continue decreasing in the same piace by taking 
two together twice on each side of the toe every 
third round until there are 60 left. Cast off and 
sew the ends of the toe together. 

N. B. The plain part of the heel and toe 
should be knitted with No. 24 cotton. 

The above receipt forms a whole stocking ; 
but if so much plain knitting at the top should 
be found tedious, a sock only may be knitted by 
casting on 161 and gradually decreasing on each 
side of the seam until there are 151; knit plainly 
for the depth of an inch, and commence the pat- 
tern as before. The top of a woven stocking 
may be substituted for the upper part. 
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BEAD AND BUGLE WORK. 


Very pretty flowers or sprays may be made 
of bugles for the decoration of ball-dresses, or 
for wearing in the hair. Black, white, gray, 
green, purple, and pink bugles, well adapted for 
this purpose, may be obtained at any of the bead 
and bugle-makers, or rather retailers; for the 
greater part of those we use are imported from 
abroad. For flowers we use two sizes, the one 
about an eighth of an inch in length, or rather 
better, and the other one-third of an inch long. 
A bright, even-looking bugle, large in the tube, 
should be chosen—an ounce of each kind will 
make a fair-sized spray. Besides, we shall re- 
quire beads rather larger than a mustard-seed— 
this size is usually solid, and sold in bunches; 
a bunch will be sufficient. The solid or grain- 
like beads are preferable to the hollow, pearl- 





BUGLE SPRAY. 


like bead for these sprays, not being so fragile, 
and the new style of canvas work in beads has 
created a supply of the size and sort needed. 
The other requisites are wire and floss-silk, the 


awn 





wire, as before said, being chosen’ to match the 
color of the bugles. These covered wires are to 
be obtained at artificial flower-makers, and are 
sold on reels; the green can be bought in knots 
at wax-flower makers. The floss-silk at any 
Berlin wool repository. The leaves are made 
of small bugles. About nine leaves will make a 
small spray. There are, however, various pat- 
terns of bugle leaves, many of which will suggest 
themselves to any one practising the work. We 
will, however, give a cut of another by way of 
illustration. 

This one is made exactly on the same princi- 
ple as the other, but the larger bugles and beads 
are employed in it. Thus in the top loop or 


BUGLE LEAF. 


point of the leaf, we thread a long bugle, a bead, 
a long bugle, a bead, a long bugle, a bead, and 
then another long bugle, and bringing them to 
the centre of the wire, twist it immediately below 
them for a quarter of an inch. The two next 
loops are made each on their separate wire in 
like manner, and then the two wires are again 
twisted together for a third of an inch. The 
second pair of loops, or base of the leaf, are made 
by threading first a long bugle, and then a bead, 
then three bugles, and a bead twice, and then a 
long bugle on each wire, and fixing the loops by 
a twist to each, and then twisting the two wires 
together as astem. When complete, each leaf 
will require putting into shape. 

The bugle flowers are of two kinds, double and 
single, and are composed of bugles of both sizes, 
and beads, and look all the handsomer if finished 
off with a larger bead, one the size of a pea in 
the centre. 

Take about three-quarters of a yard of wire, 
thread on it a bead, a long bugle, seven short 
bugles, and a long bugle; push these to within 
two inches of one end of the wire, and then pass 
the longer end of the wire again through the 
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bead from the outside, inwards, or towards the 
bugles; draw it up gently and closely, and the 
first Loop or petal of the flower is formed. Thir- 
teen loops are required, and each one is made in 
the same way,-the wire being always put a second 
time through the bead, entering it from the side 
of the loop last made, and being drawn closely 
up. These loops or petals stand up, and overlay 
each other; when all are completed, the two 
ends of the wire are twisted together to form the 
stem, and the circular, cup-shape of the flower 
is thus finished up. 

When the flower is to be double, a second cup, 
or circle of up-standing loops must be made; but 
this inner portion contains eleven instead of 
thirteen petals, and there are but five small 
bugles instead of seven in each ; in all other re- 
spects it is exactly similar. The stem is passed 
down through the centre of the outer cup, and a 
large bead being threaded on a couple of inches 
of wire, and maintained in its place by a twist 
of the ends of the wire, is passed through the 
centre of the two cups, and the three twisted 
wires are wound together into one neat stem 
with floss-silk. 

Single flowers look best small; therefore the 
inner cup, with the central large bead, should be 
used for them. Various fantastic groupings of 
beads and bugles may be combined to form other 
flowers, or to simulate buds. We give a cut of 
one of them, which is made of long bugles, short 
bugles, and beads, threaded on four wires, and 
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arranged in diamonds. About four flowers, two 
single and two double, a couple of buds, and nine 


BUD. 


or ten leaves, make a very pretty spray if taste- 
fully grouped and neatly bound together with 
floss-silk. The size we make them of course 
depends upon the purpose for which they are 
required ; for looping a dress, five leaves, a bud, 
and two flowers will be sufficient. 

For mourning, black, white, or gray bugles 
make up very prettily. Green bugles, too, have 
a very brilliant effect, and elegant sets of sprays 
or wreaths may be made by following our direc- 
tions, at a merely nominal price compared with 
the cost of them if we were to order them to be 
made. Besides, the work itself is a graceful and 
pretty employment for the fingers, and calls for 
a certain degree of taste and imagination, and is 
very suggestive. We therefore recommend it to 
our readers in full confidence that it will amuse 
and interest them. 
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Tne pattern given is suitable either fora bed , edges by sewing very closely and even, leaving 


quilt or basinett cover, and is of a proper size for 
working. In doing patchwork, care must be 
taken to cut all your papers of the exact size; 
after which, baste your silk (or whatever mate- 
rial you are using) over the papers; and, when 
you have a quantity so covered, choose your 
colors to harmonize; after which, connect the 


the papers in until the whole is put together; 
after which, undo the basting-stitches, pick out 
the papers, line the work with giazed calico, and 
quilt it in any pattern you please, so as to keep 
the lining and cover tight together; or it may 
be knotted in the centre of each star, with any 
bright-colored floss-silk or Berlin wool. 
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BOYS’ COSTUME. 


Furnished from Madame Demorest’s Emporiunt 
of Fashions and Pattern Establishment, 375 
Broadway, New York. 


Ir is comparatively only a few years since that 
children’s clothing has occupied and commanded 
a respectful attention from the fashionable world. 
But when we are accustomed to see large amounts 
expended in the embroidery of a single garment, 
and a great number of elegant and costly esta- 
blishments, fitted up for, and devoted almost 
exclusively to this branch of trade, we are 
no longer at a loss to account for the great and 
increasing interest that is manifested in this de- 
partment of our monthly fashions. As our faci- 
lities and arrangements are now beyond compe- 
tition, our fair readers may rely on finding our 
pages illustrated with every novelty in this line 
as soon as it appears either in Paris or London. 








et 


The above elegant design, furnished by Ma- 
dame Demorest, is one of the latest and most 
unique styles for a boy’s costume offered this 
season, and allied more particularly to the pecu- 
liar cut ofthe jacket. 

The peculiarity.of this jacket consists in the 
manner of putting in the sleeve, which is fit in 
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with the top running up to a point on the shoul- 
der. The sleeves are fall and slashed, and the 
opening laced with silk cord or fancy galloon 
over fancy buttons. The undersleeves are full, 
and gathered in at the wrist to a band. The 
upper part of this jacket is fitted to the form and 
closed in front with a row of nine buttons. 

The bottom is gathered in a slight fulness to 
a band, upon which buttons are placed to sus- 
pend the pants, which are gathered in at the 
waist. 


BRODERIE VANDYKE, FOR COLLAR, 
SLEEVE, &c. 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 


Tue whole of this pattern is to be worked in 
the way already described, with the exception of 
the edge, which is to be worked in radiated but - 
tonhole-stitch, and the circular holes within 
each scallop to be filled with the English rosette, 
described in the directions for point-lace. The 
holes being filled in the way described, gives the 
edge a soft appearance, besides giving the open 
parts a more full and rich look. 


SCALLOP EDGING. 
(See Blue Plate in front of Book.) 
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To be worked in satin stitch with embroidery 
cotton in the direction of the lines in the engrav- 
ing, the centres of the large flowers and leaves 
to be cut out and worked round in buttonhole- 
stitch. The round spots in the same flower, and 
the small spots near the edge, to be worked 
crosswise. The centres of the smaller flowers 
to be filled with Mechlin wheels. 


SONNET.—SHAKSPEARE. 


BY WM. ALEXANDER. 


No marble monument can grace thy dust, 
Unrivalled Shakspeare! Tragic works sublime, 
Wrought by thy magic skill, till the end of time, 
Present thy likeness better far than bust 
Of sculptor. Albion may be proud of thee; 
A dramatist, tragedian thou art, such 
As neither gods nor men can praise too much, 
So far hast thou transcended destiny. 
The wand of Ariel is thy magic rod, 
Thyself an Ariel when thy Ariel sings; 
Thy Hamlet’s majesty from thee, too, springs; 
Thy language like the language of a god. 
Yea, cloud-capped towers shall pass as smoke away, 
Thy works and thou inherit shall a never-ending day. 
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“ DeaTH is the crown of life,» when those who die 
are prepared for the crown. Few pass away whose life 
and whose death give brighter hope of their fitness for 
the mansion which awaits the Saviour’s friends than 
did the late Mrs. Emity C. Jupson. She was a bright 
star in the literary glory of her sex, and, though the 
prominent events of her life are generally known, a 
short sketch, giving the order to the end, will, we are 
sure, be welcomed by our readers. 

EmiLy C. CovusBuck was born in Eaton, a town ad- 
joining Hamilton, N. Y.,in 1818. ‘“ Her parents,’’ says 
a writer who knew her earliest history, “ were pious 
and respectable, but destitute of wealth, and hence had 
no means for doing much for their children; yet they 
enjoyed a pious example, shared an interest in their 
prayers at a throne of grace, and received a good moral 
and religious training. Emily was early impressed 
with the truths of the Bible, and, at the tender age of 
seven years, gave her heart to God. She was baptized 
at fourteen by Dr. Dean, Missionary to China, now in 
this country, honored and esteemed by all who know 
him. The truth, as it is in Jesus, at once took full pos- 
session of her mind and heart, and thus she abounded 
in all the graces of the Spirit. As a subdued, earnest 
Christian, she was beloved in the circle of her pious 
friends, and was an ornament to the church. Her 
strong sympathies with the cause of Christ, her desire 
for the salvation of sinners, her anxiety for the most 
usefulness, led her, soon after joining the church, to 
think of the heathen world, and to inquire of herself if 
it was not her duty to go out asa missionary. After 
much serious reflection and earnest prayer, she wrote 
to Dr. Kendrick, her pastor, on the subject, and aflter- 
wards had a personal interview with him. But, being 
single and youthful, he advised her to wait for a sea- 
son, and till Providence might open the way in a more 
marked manner. She yielded to his counsel of age and 
wisdom, but always cherished the deepest interest in 
the missionary enterprise, and the desire yet to be 
identified with it on heathen ground, and there live and 
die.” 

After the usual school advantages enjoyed by young 
girls in the country, Miss Chubbuck had the good sense 
to seek the higher advantage of training others, in order 
to perfect her own education. She was for some years 
a teacher in the Female Seminary at Utica, New York. 
Here she commenced her literary life, by contributing 
several poems to the “ Knickerbocker Magazine ;” she 
also wrote for the American Baptist Publication So- 
ciety, and her little works, illustrative of practical reli- 
gion, were well approved. She then began to write for 
several periodicals, and, among others, for the “ Mir- 
ror,’ published in New York city, and then edited by 
Morris and Willis. Miss Chubbuck, in her first com- 
munication to the “ New York Mirror,’? had assumed 
the name of “ Fanny Forester ;”’ the article pleased the 
editors; Mr. Willis was liberal in praises, and this 
encouragement decided the writer to devote herself to 
literary pursuits. ’ 

She had a higher motive than fame, a nobler desire 
than that of personal independence; she sought the 


means of aiding her parents, and she had the great 
pleasure of sweetening their life of labor and care. A 
large share of all she earned by writing before her mar- 
riage was devoted to their comfort. 

But her constitution was delicate, and, after two or 
three years of close and successful application to her 
pen, “Fanny Forester,” as she was usually called, 
found her health failing, and came to Philadelphia to 
pass the winter of 1845-6, in the family of the Rev. A. 
D. Gillette, a Baptist clergyman of high standing in the 
city. The Rev. Dr. Judson, American Missionary to 
the heathen world of the East, returned about this time 
for a short visit to his native land. He was for the 
second time a widower, and much older than Miss 
Chubbuck ; but his noble deeds, and the true glory of 
his character rendered him attractive to one who sym- 
pathized with the warm Christian benevolence that had 
made him, indeed, a hero of the cross. 

It is said that the genius of “ Fanny Forester” first 
drew the attention of Dr. Judson. He happened to 
meet with one of her publications; his taste in litera- 
ture was exquisite, and he felt the delicate beauty of 
the mind from which such fancies emanated, He sought 
her at once. To quote the language of her friend :— 

“Many were surprised at the marriage; but it was 
because they did not know the real character of Mrs. 
Judson. Her writings were chaste literary productions, 
and the lessons they inculeated strictly moral and 
entirely safe in their influence everywhere. But the 
words that she employed in the popular magazines, and 
for which only she could be paid to meet her necessities, 
were but faint expressions of the hidden fires of divine 
love that had long been pent up in her heart. She all 
the time had been the meek, devoted Christian; and 
the self-denying, self-sacrificing spirit of the most heroic 
missionary had a being within, and was ready for 
action at any time and anywhere, as the Providence of 
God opened the way. The proposition to go to Burmah, 
and there live, labor, suffer, and dic, as the wife of Dr. 
Judson, was no sooner made than accepted. 

“ The day had at last arrived for which she had been 
longing from her early youth, and the late Dr. Kendrick 
encouraged her to wait for. She was the third wife of 
Dr. Judson, and both her predecessors in that relation 
sustained before the Christian public the highest Charae- 
ter for intelligence, piety, and usefulness, and that pub- 
lie looked with a jealous eye on their successor, lest she 
might prove unworthy of the sacred place she had dared 
to occupy. But from the time she became the wife of 
Dr. Judson, June 1, 1846, at Hamilton, till she died at 
the same place and under the same roof, June 1, 1854, 
precisely eight years after, not a word or deed has pro- 
ceeded from her that has been even exceptionable. Her 
devotion to the noble missionary, and her zeal in the 
cause of missions without abatement all this time, have 
commanded from all the friends of missions admiration 
and esteem.” 

Immediately after the marriage, Dr. Judson and his 
wife sailed for India. They safely reached their home 


at Maulmain, in the Burman empire, where they con- 
tinued to reside, the reverend Missionary devoting him- 
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self to his studies, earnestly striving to complete his 
great work on the Burman language, while his wife was 
the guiding angel of his young children. Towards the 
close of the year 1847, Mrs. Judson gave birth to a 
daughter, and her newly-awakened maternal tender- 
ness is beautifully expressed in her poem, “‘ My Bird.”’ 
Her domestic happiness was not to endure. Dr. Jud- 
son’s health failed; he embarked on a voyage to Cal- 
cutta, hoping benefit from the change; but his hour of 
release had arrived. He died at sea, April 12, 1850, 
when about nine days from Maulmain. 

Though he was gone, yet his wife, whose heart was 
in her missionary duties, would gladly have remained 
and made her grave on heathen soil, if she had had 
strength to struggle on in the conflict. But disease was 
already fastened upon her frame, and alarming symp- 
toms made her return to her friends and home in this 
country necessary. She yielded to the advice of physi- 
cians, and arrived here some two years ago. Multi- 
tudes have sought her society, and have been delighted 
with her presence and words. She has visited different 
cities, and occasionally written for the press, exciting 
the fond hope that her useful life might yet be spared. 
Her family and friends clung to her so earnestly that it 
seemed the endearing ties could not be broken. 

She was engaged, too, in important literary labors, 
assisting Dr. Wayland in preparing the memoir of her 
husband; and, as the life of Dr. Judson was, as we 
may say, the history of Baptist Missions in the East, 
the work was necessarily large, too large for popular use. 
Mrs. Judson was preparing an abridgment of the large 
Her pen lies on a leaf 
To the living it 
may seem an unfinished work, but not to her now. “ It 
is committed to other hands, and she takes the harp of 
gold to sweep the praises of God forever. Her last days, 
while at her rural home, and with her parents and 
friends, were peaceful and happy. The sands of life 
wasted slowly away, and her departure seemed like the 
setting sun, sinking out of sight, but leaving behind a 
track of glorious effulgence and beauty.”’ 

She had remarked, in Mareh, when her disease seemed 
to be making rapid progress, that she should live till 
June, as all the important events of her life had fallen 
in that month. And she did live till the evening of the 
first day of that beautiful month, the anniversary of 
her wedding day. “She was buried in the village ceme- 
tery at Hamilton, in a spot previously selected and pre- 
pared by herself; and by her side stands a marble 
monument, erected to the memory of Dr. Judson. Her 
azed parents still live to mourn the loss of a child and 
daughter, who has loved, honored, and sustained them 
as but few ever do. She has amply provided for their 
support, and the support of all the children of Dr. Judson. 
Her only child, a daughter six years of age, is taken 
home to remain with the Misses Anable, of this city, 
where she will receive all the sympathy, care, and train- 
ing for a useful life that can be given. The heart of 
Mrs. Judson was in missions to the last. What may be 
left of her property, and profits of the Memoir, after 
yielding this support to her children and parents, is an 
unreserved and permanent appropriation to the Burman 
Missions.”’ 

In one of the many tributary notices her death has 
called forth, is an estimate of her genius and her works 
that we think just and happy :— 

“Had she been merely Mrs. Judson, holding a place 
in publie regard by virtue only of her relation to the 
eminent dead, beloved for his sake and because he 


work at the time of her decease. 
of this book, and will not be resumed. 
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loved her, it would not have been possible for her to 
pass away ‘without observation.’ But Emily Judson 
had more than that reflected light to attract the public 
eye. She was more than a satellite. She had a mind, 
a soul, a genius, vital and original; and her powers 
and affections were consecrated, and in the act of devo- 
tion were heightened as they were purified. We have 
been assured that she had more influence and efficiency 
as a missionary than most have probably supposed. 
She was no merely nominal member of a mission, but 
gained an influence for good over those of her own sex 
in Burmah, which is gratefully remembered and testi- 
fied.” 

Mrs. Emily C. Judson’s published works are, “ Alder- 
brook : a Collection of Fanny Forester’s Village Sketches 
and Poems,” in two volumes, issued in Boston, 1846. 
These sketches are lively and interesting, without any 
thrilling incident or deep passion ; but the moral senti- 
ment is always elevated, and this is ever the index of 
improvement. Accordingly, we find an onward and 
upward progress in all that Mrs. Judson has writ- 
ten since her marriage. The poems she sent to her 
friends in America are beautiful in their simplicity of 
style, breathing, as they do, the holiest and sweetest 
feelings of humanity. She has also made a rich contri- 
bution to the Missionary cause in her “ Biographical 
Sketch of Mrs. Sarah B. Judson,” second wife of Rev. 
Dr. Judson. This work was sent from India, and pub- 
lished in New York in 1849. It is the tribute of love 
from the true heart of a Christian woman on earth to 
the true merits of a sister Christian who has passed tu 
her reward in heaven. 

She has also published, since her return, two small 
volumes of poems. All this work was done, and her 
mission of life finished, at the age of thirty-six. Truly 
should her memory be honored, and her example held 
up for imitation to the youthful of her own sex. 

Paropres.—‘ A hundred and sixty pages of parodies ! 
This is, indeed, attempting to ‘ make a flash of powder 
burn all day,’” said a friend of ours, turning over a 
volume of these same flashes. 

In truth, a parody is an extremely slight performance, 
requiring about as great an effort of ingenuity and 
patience for its accomplishment as that demanded for 
the erection of a card-house. Both are amusements to 
which the very young age addicted, and even in mature 
age an idle moment is sometimes wasted in seeing how 
we can manage them—the cards or rhymes. A little 
harmless interest is aroused; we are rewarded by a 
laugh, too, and there the matter ends. But would any 
reasonable being expect to give solidity or permanency 
to the toy of an hour? If a parody be very clever, very 
apropos to some great event or great person, it may gain 
a week’s, even a month’s life, in the newspapers; it is 
useless for its ambition to ask for more than this. 

A bad tendency of many would-be witlings is want 
of reverence. Nothing is too sacred for banter, nothing 
too high for mockery. 

“Fools rush in where angels fear to tread.’’ What 
utter ruin is this habit to the heart, the taste, the feel- 
ings! The veneration a mind with any responsive 
chords bears to the beautiful, the poetical, the lofty 
sentiment of genius elevates the character for the time, 
and, carrying us beyond the “low thoughts and cares” 
of everyday life, makes us feel the dignity of immortal 
beings. Miserable must be the person who can look 
upon the poet’s holiest breathings but as objects of de- 
rision, Who can desecrate the lofty structure of divine 
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poesy to the vulgar thoughts and mean images that 
raise a laugh in the coarse circles of vulgarity. 

What shall we say when a woman—a young woman 
—sends out a volume containing one hundred and sixty 
pages of such parodies? We will not breathe her 
name, but point her to the lovely examples of such wo- 
men as Mrs. Hemans and Mrs. Judson, and earnestly 
hope she will strive to imitate their purity of thought, 
their elevation of sentiment. 

Woman’s INFLUENCE IN FrANcE.—Extracts from a 
work by Monsieur Emile Girardin, entitled “ De l’In- 
struction Publique en France, Guide des Familles :”— 

There is no instance of a mother who can read and 
write, whose children are not likewise able to read and 
write. If it is impossible for the mother to send them 
to school, she always finds time, however labagious her 
occupation, to teach them herself. This is not the case 
with the fathers, who, whether educated themselves or 
not, are utterly indifferent to the education of their chil- 
dren, and very rarely take the trouble of instructing 
them themselves, or even of ascertaining what progress 
they make in the schools. To give instruction to girls 
is to open a school in the bosom of every family. Open, 
then, a school, om at least a class of them, in every 
parish (commune). 

* * * 7 * * * 

In the education of woman, we are to consider not 
so much the pleasures of her life as the usefulness of 
her mission. In all descriptions and dissertations, wo- 
man never appears but in the second order; thence the 
imperfection of the instruction she receives, however 
poetic it may sound to call her “ gentle companion of 
man.’ Looking at her in that point of view, more ro- 
mantic than social, it is easy to comprehend the super- 
ficial education of women. It is not necessary, indeed, 
that their knowledge should be very deep, if their 
destiny is limited to this passive state of an appendage. 
But, if to the ideal of the poet you substitute the con- 
siderations of the legislator, if you regard the future, 
and, instead of the wife, see only the mother, imme- 
diately the parts are changed—to the woman will be- 
long the first, to the man the second; for your eyes 
will contemplate the son educated by his mother. It is 
then that the acquirements of woman will appear to 
you incomplete and superficial, entirely contrary to 
what ought to be the object of her education ; then your 
mind will be compelled to see the nonsense of such com- 
monplaces as, “*‘ Woman is made to please and to love,” 
“ Woman, fair ornament of the creation,’ “ Gentle com- 
panion of life,” &. &. Then your mind will fully 
recognize that, of the two offices of the woman, that 
of mother is the first, that of wife but the second; 
maternity is her vocation, it elevates woman above 
man; marriage, on the contrary, is but a function which 
places woman under the dependence of man. To form 
mothers worthy of this name, capable of exercising with 
discernment this first of social functions, ought to be 
- the object of the education of girls; to form wives who 
will be amiable, agreeable, and faithful companions, 
will be the necessary and inevitable result of the good 
education here proposed. This education will become 
better as it becomes more common, as it will be founded 
upon examples as well as precepts. Be assured, a girl 
will always be a good wife whose education has been 
eonducted by a good mother, herself the pattern. Con- 
sidered under this point of view, entirely maternal, 
what acquirements is it right to offer girls? What sort 
of knowledge must we teach them? To all questions, 
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we answer by one sentence, which comprehends our 
programme of the education of girls: WOMEN MUST BE 
TAUGHT WHAT THEY WILL AFTERWARDS HAVE TO 
TEACH THEIR CHILDREN. 

In other words, girls and boys born in the same 
condition of life should have the same instruction, so 
that, when the girls become mothers, they may accom- 
plish what is half done at the university at a monstrous 
expense. 


THE LAST. 


TO MRS. JULIA D. LYMAN, ON THE DEATH OF HER 
ONLY CHILD, MISS EMILY D. LYMAN. 


Tuey laid her to rest in the green earth’s breast, 
Her white hands filled with flowers ; 

As a dream at dawn, a rainbow of morn, 
She passed in life’s rosy hours. 


Mother, thou art lonely ; gone is the only 
Blossom of love for thee ; 

The buds have been reft, till but this was left 
To grace the parent tree. 


The last! the last! and Hope hath passed 
With her to the crystal gates ; 

In their opening light she is lost to sight— 
But there an angel waits: 


An angel in form, yet his cheek is warm 
With the flush of pity’s tear, 

As he points to earth where Hope had birth, 
And Hope returnéd here. 


Mother, so lonely, mourn not thy only; 
Hope brings a message of love ; 

Take her to thy bosom, she’ll whisper thy blossom 
Is set in the garden above. 


Oh, glory for woman, who tendeth her human 
Ryds for the better land! 

The sweetest, the fairest, the purest, the rarest, 
Most meet for the Saviour’s hand ; 


To plant by His river of life, flowing ever, 
Where He will make the day ; 
There partings are never, and joy is forever, 
’Tis Heaven, and Heaven alway. 
Saran J. HALE. 

Philadelphia, July 5, 1854. 

PosTMISTRESS.— We are glad to find that women are 
now frequently appointed to take charge of post-otiices. 
In country towns, small towns, and villages especially, 
the emoluments are not suflicient to induce a reliable, 
respectable man to undertake such office, unless en- 
gaged in some other business harmonizing with his 
duties as postmaster. But, to a single woman who 
must provide for herself, a widow who has her children 
to support, the income of an extra hundred dollars even 
is an important matter; and, as the business is all 
managed within doors, a woman can fill up the office 
hours, when not needed in office duties, by some female 
employment. We believe the public will be better 


served in this way, when the office is not an important 
one, than if men were the offjcials, and that very few 
defaulters will be found among the postmistresses. 
There is now about one hundred and twenty-eight women 
thus officiating in the United States; they are appoint- 
ed, give bonds, are commissioned, and receive the same 
compensation as the postmasters, 
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To CORRESPONDENTS.—These articles are accepted : 
"Keep nearer to thy Youth,” “ Midnight Musings,” 
* Philology, No. 4,” “ My Mother,” “ My Husband,” 
“ My little Sister Isabel,” “‘To my Friend far away,” 
* A Lock of Hair,” “* The Honey-Bee,”’ “ Love at First 
Sight; or, an Incident in Life,” “A Winter Scene,” 
and “* Summer.” 

The following are not needed: “To A.,” “Scenes 
from Life in Ancient Times,” “ My Dream of Wallace,” 
* Lines to Wallace,” “ To Sallie,” “‘ Lines to Helen,’’ 
“ Flowers,” “ The Gray Eagle,” “ Running the Race,’’ 
* Autumn,” “ Hope,” “ Never Revenge,” “ Anna Ler- 
mont,” “ Going to Law,” ‘‘ Sweet Sixteen,’ and other 
articles from the same author. 


Literary Notices. 

Booxs BY MAIL.—Now that the postage on printed 
matter is so low, we offer our services to procure for our 
subscribers or others any of the books that we notice. 
Information touching books will be cheerfully given by 
inclosing a stamp to pay return postage. 

From Lippincott; Grambo, & Co., No. 14 North 
Fourth Street, Philadelphia :— 

AN HISTORICAL TEXT-BOOK AND ATLAS OF 
BIBLICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Lyman Coleman. 
The importance of this work to those who would un- 
derstand the Scriptures can hardly be overrated. In 
schools and families, it will be a most excellent aid in 
the education of the young. In the higher Seminaries, 
Colleges, and Schools of Divinity, we think it will soon 
be adopted as an indispensable work. In schools for 
young ladies, it should be introduced everywhere. The 
author truly says that “ History without Geography is 
incomplete and unsatisfactory.” They are “ insepara- 
bly associated together, and should ever be studied 
in connection. Each, by aSsociation, lends new interest 
to the other, and both are learned with more eas@sthan 
either when studied alone.” 

Rev. Dr. Coleman, the author, a teacher of youth, as 
well as preacher of the Gospel, well understands the need 
of giving such a thorough knowledge of the Bible as will 
imprint the scenes described in its history indelibly on 
the mind. For this purpose, a knowledge of the locali- 
ties where the great events transpired is indispensable. 
His work was undertaken for this purpose, and all who 
know his habits of patient research and untiring mental 
labor will feel sure of finding a finished performance. 
It is, indeed, a most perfect work. The maps, eight in 
number, are engraved on steel plates, beautifully co- 
lored, and, for precision and distinctness, unequalled. 
The text gives a rapid, but clear summary of the events 
of Seripture history. The Chronological Tables and the 
General Index make the work valuable as a Gazetteer 
for reference, as well as a manual in the study of the 
Bible. The book is beautifully printed, and got up in 
the usual good style of the publishers. 

From R. H. Sree & Co., Philadelphia :— 

FASHIONABLE DISSIPATION. By Metta V. Ful- 
ler, author of “‘ The Senator’s Son,” “ Poems of Senti- 
ment,”’ ete. There is but little entertainment to be 
found in the records of vite and intemperance, and but 
little instruction to be drawn from the details of dissi- 
pation, whether it be fashionable or unfashionable. 
Considerate persons, who think in this wise, are there- 
fore not a little surprised that some of our female writers 
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—women of literary reputations, of refined sentiments 
and delicate nerves—are employing their talents in 
describing minutely the scenes of drunkenness whica 
are said to occur at public hotels, and in bringing to 
light the secret sins of individuals, which, for all the 
good that can be anticipated from their exposure, might 
well be left in the darkness and privacy in which they 
were committed. The object which these good and 
gifted ladies have in view, as understood, is to teach 
morality. But would it be safe, think you, for a prudent 
mother, in order to impress upon the still pure heart of 
her daughter a warmer regard for the beauty and dig- 
nity of virtue, to introduce her to the companionship ot 
the vulgar, the obscene, and the vicious, even admit- 
ting that she kept her guarded by the presentation ot 
the most vivid contrasts? Would not the experiment 
be danggrous, we ask, and the good effect doubtful, to 
say the least? 

From D. ApPLeETON & Co., No. 200 Broadway, New 
York, through T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

AFRICA AND THE AMERICAN FLAG. By Com- 
mander Andrew B. Foote, U.S. N., Lieut. Command- 
ing U. 8S. Brig Perry on the Coast of Africa, 1850, 1851. 
The writer of this valuable and interesting work was 
the commander of a brig in the American squadron on 
the coast of Africa; a squadron stationed there to sup- 
press that most dreadful of all traffics, the slave trade. 
The purpose of the bock is best told in the writer’s own 
words. He says: “ To illustrate the importance of this 
squadron; the relations which its operations bear to 
American interests, and to the rights of the American 
flag; its effects upon the condition of Africa in checking 
crime, and preparing the way for the introduction of 
peace, prosperity, and civilization, is the primary object 
of this work.” 

But, though this was the inciting motive to the task, 
and it has been well and thoroughly carried out, yet the 
book has a wider scope than the author seems to indi- 
cate. We have never had so vivid an idea of Africa or 
of the Africans, as they are now, and probably have 
been for centuries, as we have gained from a perusal 
of this work. The manner in which a man of sound 
judgment and calm practical good sense, as Captain 
Foote evidently is, speaks of Liberia, the one spot of 
brightness in that dark land, and of its position and its 
influence, so great and so rapidly extending, must be 
cheering to every person who is anxious to see one of the 
gloomiest problems this age has to solve carried out to a 
triumphant conclusion. We hope it will give a new 
incitement to all who are interested in that great move- 
ment. The cruise of the Perry was successful in the 
highest degree, owing, no doubt, to the vigorous and 
energetic manner in which it was carried on. We 
wish a constant supply of such vessels, with such com- 
manders, could be kept on that sad and desolated coast. 

The style of the writer is easy and direct, giving the im- 
pressions of the author with singular fidelity and felicity. 
There is nut any attempt at fine writing, or any effort 
after the sentimental or the startling, yet the dark 
tragedies narrated are the more thrilling from this quiet 
tone of the book. The deep sympathies of a Christian 
heart with the woes and wants of Africa, and the firm 
faith in Divine Providence to bring about the desired 
uplifting of the poor, ignorant race of Ham, will be very 
effective in awakening the public mind. We want 
everybody to read tifis book. 

RUSSIA. Translated from the French of the Marquis de 
Custine. This ably written narrative of a visit to Rus- 
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sia attracted very general attention several years since. 
In the present state of that empire, the work will be 
read with additional interest. The author thinks and 
writes like a true Frenchman, and professes to be a 
true Catholic; yet he takes but little pains to apologize 
for the political mistakes of the supreme head of that 
church, especially in relation to the fate of Poland. 

LECTURES ON THE TRUE, THE BEAUTIFUL, 
AND THE GOOD. By M. V. Cousin. Increased by 
an Appendix on French Art. Translated, with the 
approbation of M. Cousin, by D. W. Wight, translator 
of Cousin’s “ Course of the History of Modern Philoso- 
phy,” American Editor of the “ Philosophy of Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, Bart.,” author of the “‘ Romance of 
Abelard,” ete. ete. This is a work of deep philosophi- 
cal and metaphysical investigation, predicated upon 
the ancient and sublime doctrine of spiritualism, which, 
as the author affirms, began with Socrates and Plato. 
This doctrine, he says, “ teaches the spirituality of the 
soul, the liberty and responsibility of human actions, 
moral obligations, disinterested virtue, the dignity of 
justice, the beauty of charity, and, beyond the limits of 
this world, it shows a God, author and type of humanity, 
who, after having evidently made man for an excellent 
end, will not abandon him in the mysterious develop- 
ment of his destiny. This philosophy is the natural 
ally of all good causes. It sustains religious sentiment ; 
it seconds true art, poesy worthy of the name, and a 
great literature; it is the support of right; it equally 
repels the craft of the demagogue and tyranny; it 
teaches all men to respect and value themselves, and, 
little by little, it conducts human societies to the true 
republic, that dream of all generous souls, which, in 
our times, can be realized in Europe only by constitu- 
tional monarchy.” 

We copy these sentences from the author’s preface, in 
order to give the reader some idea of the philosophic 
and spiritual character of the work which follows. 
This latter character, however, will be found to differ 
very widely from the spiritualism with which certain 
young ladies and their disciples have been amusing the 
searchers after truth. We say this respectfully, though 
we cannot for a moment imagine that any of the intelli- 
gent readers of the “ Lady’s Book”? would confound the 
philosophy of the great spiritualist, Cousin, with the 
amusements of the table-turners. 

THE IRON COUSIN; or Mutual Influence. By Mary 
Cowden Clarke, author of “ The Childhood of Shak- 
speare’s Heroines,” ‘“* The Complete Concordance,” etc. 
This is one of the few works we occasionally meet with 
—we mean in the range of fiction—which bears the im- 
press of truth, sound reasoning, and evidences some- 
thing like philosophical inquiry into the springs of 
human action. The incidents are not all forced upon 
us by unnatural agencies; neither are the characters 
drawn in such extravagant and flaunting colors, and 
with passions and sentiments so wonderfully refined 
that we might not expect to meet with their counter- 
parts in everyday life. 

From Harper & Brotners, New York, through 
Parry & M’ MILLAN, Philadelphia :— 

UTAH AND THE MORMONS. The History, Go- 
vernmenl, Doctrines, Customs, and Prospects of the Latter 
Day Saints. From Personal Observation during a Six 
Months’ Residence at Great Salt Lake City. By Benjamin 
G. Ferris, late Secretary of Utah Territory. The author 
of this volume has presented us with many interesting, 
if not astonishing facts relating to the rise, progress, and 
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present moral and political condition of the Mormon 
religionists, which we do not recollect to have observed 
in any preceding work. As this happens, very tortu- 
nately for those who live in it, and who can profit by it, 
to be the enlightened nineteenth century, it might not 
be an out-of-the-way duty for philosophical inquirers 
into the vagaries of the human mind to institute com- 
parisons between the delusions and superstitions exhi- 
bited in our midst, and to contrast them with similar 
delusions and superstitions of the Dark Ages. If we 
gained no more, we might at least learn to enteriain 
greater respect and deeper charity for our predecessors 
than we do now, and be induced to take more pains in 
propping up human reason on the sure basis of truth 
than appears yet to have entered into our tvise and 
benevolent consideration. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS. Revised and abridged from the larger 
work, by Sir J. Gardner Wilkinson, D. C. L., F. R.S., 
&ec. In two volumes. LTlustrated with five hundred 
wood-cuts. This is a most valuable, entertaining, and 
reliable work, into which the author has been careful 
not to introduce anything of a questionable or doubtful 
nature respecting the customs of the Egyptians. As a 
traveller, he has established a reputation for truthful- 
ness which we believe has never been reproached, and. 
as a writer and delineator of events and national pecu- 
liarities, he is plain, comprehensive, and intelligible. 

TWENTY YEARSIN THE PHILIPPINES. Trans- 
lated from the French of Paul P. de la Gironiere, Che- 
valier of the Order of the Legion of Honor. Revised 
and extended by the author expressly for this edition. 
This volume records many wild and stariling adven- 
tures in the life of the author, which seem to be well 
authenticatec by respectable testimonials. It is hand- 
somely illustrated, and, independent of the personal 
narrative, contains a great deal of practical informa- 
tion which will probably be new to the generality of 
readers. 

FOOTPRINTS OF FAMOUS MEN. Designed as 
Incitements to Intellectual Industry. By John G. Edgar, 
author of the “‘ Boyhood of Great Men.”” With illustra- 
tions. A very proper book to be placed in the hands of 
young readers. 

LEATHER STOCKING AND SILK; or, Hunter 
John Myers and his Times. A Story of the “Valley of 
Virginia, The author of this volume, with whose 
name we have not been made acquainted, has succeeded 
in producing agreeable and amusing sketches of South- 
ern life and character. The style is without pretension, 
and apparently without effort, yet it is of sutlicient 
force and attractiveness not only to claim the attention 
of the reader, but to impart warm and generous feelings. 

THE ORATOR’S TOUCHSTONE; or, Eloquence 
Simplified. Embracing a comprehensive System of In- 
vestigation for the Improvement of the Voice, and for 
Advancement in the General Art of Public Speaking. By 
Hugh McQueen. Those who have not time to study the 
art of oratory professionally, will find such directions in 
this work as will, with proper attention, enable them to 
deliver their sentiments in public and in conversation 
with ease and fluency. 


From Puriurps, Sampson, & Co., Boston, through C. 
G. Henperson & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THOUGHTS AND THINGS AT HOME AND 
ABROAD. By Elihu Burritt, author of “ Sparks from 
the Anvil,” ete. With a Memoir, by Mary Howitt. 
We do certainly entertain the most sincere regard for 
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the personal character, as well as for the high literary 
attainments of Mr. Burritt. We admire the anergy and 
industry by which he has reached his present standing 
among men of letters, as well in the Old as in the New 
World. We also admire a great deal of that which he 
has written, and take pleasure in following him from 
his humble labors at the anvil through’ his persevering 
and successful efforts in authorship. But Mr. Burritt, 
in our opinion, is an enthusiast; and, although he is a 
kind-hearted and benevolent man, who would giadly 
set all the world right according to his own peculiar 
theories of justice and humanity, yet we apprehend that 
most of his ideas, and most of his schemes for the ame- 
licration and confraternity of mankind, will forever 
remain impracticable and impossible. 

Frem A. Tompxins and B. B. Mussry & Co., Bos- 
ton, through T. B. Pererson, Philadelphia :— 

RECORDS OF THE BUBBLETON PARISH; or, 
Papers from the Experience of an American Minister. 
With illustrations by Billings. We are truly of opinion 
that the perusal of this volume is capable of working a 
great deal of good in a great number of parishes, We 
therefore recommend it to the study of all such pious 
persons as may feel a desire to compromise their own 
deviations from discipline and religious duty by at- 
tempts to control the consciences and to dictate terms 
of concession and adjustment to their pastors. There 
is one feature in the book, however, which will add 
nothing to ita usefulness or popularity. We wish it 
had been omitted, for the sake of the author, whom we 
take to be a very agreeable sketcher of character, and 
whom we feel bound to respect in a high degree, on ac- 
count of the incidental notice which he has taken of the 
* Lady’s Book.” 

From Bunce & Brotner, New York :— 

FASHION AND FAMIN®E. By Mrs. Ann 8. Ste- 
phens. The scene of this novel is laid in New York. 
In a notice of the work, which preceded its publication, 
it is said that most of the characters and incidents have 
been drawn from real life—a very probable, but lament- 
able fact. We could wish it were otherwise. But if 
such be really the origin of “‘ Fashion and Famine,” 
then Mrs. Stephens, an able and popular writer, dis- 
plays an intimate knowledge of the social condition of 
the great metropolis, the vices of which, as well as the 
extremes of wealth and poverty, she has portrayed in 
thrilling language, and, as we hope, with beneficial 
effect. 

From CHARLES Scott, Trenton, N. J., and Lippix- 
coTT, GRamMBo, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

TALES OF OLD TIMES. Translated from the Ger- 
man of Gustav Nieritz, by Edwin and Mary L. Emerson. 
This is a very beautiful volume, the contents of which 
will prove highly instructive and amusing for young 
readers. Let them have it, by all means. 

From Garrett & Co., New York, through Lipprn- 
coTT, GramBo, & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE PILGRIMS OF WALSINGHAM; or, Tales of 
the Middle Ages. An Historical Romance. Ry Agnes 
Strickland. The great reputation which the author of 
this romance enjoys as a biographer and historian, pre- 
cludes the necessity of a particular reference to the 
elegance of her style, or to her intimate acquaintance 
with the important characters and peculiar customs and 
religious feelings of the age represented. Historical 
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romances, in general, are not worthy of much reliance, 
and are more frequently written to foster ancient pre- 
judices, and to misrepresent characters and facts, than 
to impress us with the real “ form and pressure of the 
times” to which they profess to have reference. Miss 
Strickland has never been charged with any such mo- 
tives, and, whatever we may think of her views, we 
have the consojation of believing that they are founded 
upon the incidents and truths of history. 

REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE 
COAST SURVEY, SHOWING THE PROGRESS OF 
THE SURVEY DURING THE YEAR 1852. Wehave 
received a copy of this valuable work, “ with the com- 
pliments of Prof. A. D. Bache,”? Superintendent. It is 
creditable to the national character. as well as to the 
individuals comprising the scientific corps engagod in 
the survey. 

From H. Lone & BrotHuenrs, New York, through T. 
B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

THE RAPPERS; or, the Mysteries, Fallacies, and 
Absurdilies of Spirit-Rapping, Table-Turning, and Ex- 
citemernt. By a Searcher after Truth. The author of 
this volume, after a pretty thorough investigation of the 
subject, and everything connected with it, comes to the 
conclusion that the religion of the rappers is blasphemy, 
and all its manifestations delusions. Some common- 
sense people have arrived at the same conclusion by a 
much shorter road than that which was laboriously 
travelled by our industrious searcher after truth. 

From Ticknor, Rreep, & Frexps, Boston, through 
W. P. Hazarp, Philadelphia :— 

ATHERTON, AND OTHER TALES. By Mary 
Russell Mitford, author of “ Our Village.” This hand- 
some volume presents us with the latest work of the 
amiable author. It was written under severe afflictions, 
and, though the most elaborate of her productions, is 
certainly one of her best and most interesting. The 
reader will be pleased, instructed, and encouraged by 
the gentle thoughts and pure moral tone of these pages. 

From T. B. Peterson, Philadelphia :— 

SOL SMITH’S ANECDOTICAL RECOLLECTIONS 
AND THEATRICAL APPRENTICESHIP. With 
eight engravings, from original designs by Darley. This 
amusing volume is uniform with Peterson’s “ Library 
of Humorous American Works.” Price 60 cents. 


NOVELS, SERIALS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 


From Harper & Brothers, New York, through Parry & 
MeMillan, Philadelphia: “ Harper’s Descriptive and 
Statistical Gazetteer of the World.”’ This is No. 1 of a 
valuable work, to be completed in ten numbers, at 50 
cents each.—‘ Aubrey.’’ By the author of “ Castle 
Avon,” “The Wilmingtons,” etc. No. 190 of “* Har- 
per’s Library of Select Novels.”—“ Sir Gasper Carew, 
Knt.: His Life and Experiences, with some account of 
his Over-reachings and Short-comings, now firet given 
to the World by Himself.” By Charles Lever, author 
of “The Dodd Family Abroad,” ete. There is less 
humor, perhaps, but more philosophy in this volume 
than we usually find in the works of this author. 

From Phillips, Sampson, & Co., Boston, and James C. 
Derby, New York, through See, Peters, & Co., Philadel- 
phia: “Martin Merrivale. His X Mark.” By Paul 
Creyton. Nos. 5 and 6. Every new number of this 
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work increases our interest in the*fortunes of Martin in this volume. Price 25 cents.—“ Ashleigh: a Tale of 
and Alice, and our confidence in the abilities of the the Olden Time.’”? By Miss E. A. Dupay, author of 








author. «“ The Conspirator,” etc. This is a spirited narrative, 
From H. B. Pearson, Cincinnati: “ The Spanish drawn from events in the war of the Revolution.— 
Heroine: a Tale of Cuban Patriotism.” The incidents * Life in the Far West; or, the Comical, Quizzical, and 


in this book are connected with the late war with Theatrical Adventures of a Hoosier.” Price 25 cents. 
Mexico. There is a good deal of swearing and fighting 





Godeyys Arm-Chair. 


Our FasHIon PLATE.—We must take the liberty of 
calling attention to the fashion plate in this number. 
Nothing equal to it has ever appeared in a magazine. 
The engraving is equal to that put on the finest steel 
plate, and the coloring is truly Parisian. The press 
seems to think as we do upon the subject of our fash- 
ions, the following papers testifying to their worth. 


Mrs. SuPLEE.—We are happy to state that, although 
this lady was burnt out at the recent fire in Chestnut 
Street, she has, with that energy which is peculiar to 
her, resumed business again, and is able to furnish any 
of her inimitable patterns that may be ordered. Those 
ordering may be certain of one thing, that the patterns 
are of the latest style, as the old ones have all been 

The Greencastle “ Intelligencer” says: “We con- destroyed. Our Fashion Editor will furnish patterns 
sider his fashion plates alone worth the price of the from the manufactory of Mrs. Suplee of any of the 
* Book.’” The Erie “ Observer” says: “‘ Ladies, if you dresses we publish. 
wish to get the latest fashions, you can’t do better than — 
to get ‘Godey.’”” The Newcastle “ Gazette :” “ Every } Mrs. HAte’s “Cook Book” we will furnish at $1, 
lady who desires to keep up with the fashions should and pay the postage. Mrs. Hale’s “ Household Book” 
subscribe for ‘Godey.’”? The Norwalk “Gazette: { -on the sameterms. Every one of our lady subscribers 
“ The plates alone, as patterns and models of clothing, ; ought to have both these books, and they would, if they 
needlework, &c., are worth twice the amount of the { knew their value. 
subscription.” ‘ Union,’ Pittsfield: “‘ Without doubt, ; a 
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Godey excels all others in the matter of correct and full Tue following compliment to the gifted young author 
fashion plates.” of “ Life of Columbus,” we copy from the Burlington 
(N. J.) “ Gazette,” a paper most ably edited by John 
“Ten NIGHTS IN A BAR-Room.”—It is wonderful Rodgers, Esq. :— , 
what a sale there is for every work emanating from the “We desire especially to call the attenfion of our 
pen of this gifted author. The sale of this last of his ; readers to the article entitled, ‘ Life of Columbus; for 
productions has far exceeded the most sanguine hopes { Godey’s Young Readers,’ by our talented young towns- 
of the publisher. man, JouN B. Durrey. Mr. D.’s style is clear, smooth, 
Books THAT WE WILL SEND BY MAIL, PosTAGE and pleasant, and in this article he has shown peculiar 
Paip.—On receipt of the money, we will send by mail, facility in writing for the young. The history will be 
post-paid, any of the following books written by T. S. continued from month to month, and those who desire 


; 
5 
Arthur :— _ $ to obtain for their children a pleasing and interesting 
: q Price  gketch of the great discoverer, will do well to subscribe 
Ten Nights in a Bar-Room, and What I saw } immediately.” 
, There, 15 3 -a 

Sketches of Life and Character—illustrated, $2 00 ; THE ScHUYLKILL.—During the present hot weather, 
Lights and Shadows of Real Life, do. 200 ~ nothing can be more beautiful than to see the steam- 
Leaves from the Book of Human Life—30 illustra- ; boats that ply on this river crowded with parents and 

tions, 100 =~ children, seeking that breeze and delightful view which 
Golden Grains from Life’s Harvest Field, 756 $ they in vain look for in the city. The trip is so delight- 
True Riches; or, Wealth Without Wings, 60 ful, the fare so reasonable, the boats so commodious, 
The Way to Prosper, 50 > and the captains so obliging, that we do not wonder 
The Home Mission, 60 } that they are so well patronized. 
Finger Posts on the Way of Life, 50 — 
Shadows and Sunbeams, 50 } Inrancy.—As the infant begins to discriminate be- 
The Fireside Angel, 25 } tween the objects around, it soon discovers one counte- 
Tales of Married Life, 100 } nance that ever smiles upon it with peculiar benignity. 
Three Eras in Woman’s Life, 1 00 } When it wakes from its sleep, there is one watchful 
Library for the Household, 12 vols., 4 50 form ever bent over its cradle. If started by some un- 
New Juvenile Library, 12 vols., 60 illustrations, 4 50 happy dream, a guardian angel seems ever ready to 
The Angel of the Household, 60 soothe its fears. If cold, that ministering spirit brings 


“How TO MAKE A Dress.”—We can now send this 


it-warmth; if hungry, she feeds it; if happy, she 
caresses it. In joy or sorrow, in weal or woe, she is the 





work to all who have ordered it, our new edition being { first object of its thoughts. Her presence is heaven; 
ready. ' the mother is the Deity of infancy. 
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BoarpMAN & Gray’s Pianos.—We again call at- 
tention to the advertisement of these gentlemen on our 
cover. 
rior manner, and possess a purity, power, and perfec- 
fection of tone that we have never heard excelled. 
Besides possessing all the high qualities of the best 
piano-fortes manufactured in any city of the Union, as 
has been abundantly attested by the numerous awards 
of gold medals, extra medals, and high premiums, and 
other honors in the principal cities, they have a peculiar 
merit, and one not found in any other instrument—this 
is the Dolce Campana Attachment, which the most 
eminent musical professors have pronounced capable 
of imparting a distinct quality of tone heretofore un- 
known. Without at all interfering with the usual 
qualities of pianos, the Attachment imparts an entirely 
new and unique power. The expression of tone is 
changed instantly and entirely, at the simple will of the 
player, producing, at pleasure, a tone like that of distant 
bells, with a surpassing softness, briliiancy, and beauty 
that will be appreciated by a refined and cultivated 
taste. 


Bropte, 51 Canal Street, New York, as far surpasses 
all others in his line as the “ Lady’s Book” does its 
contemporaries. Look at the patterns from his esta- 
blishment in this number. From the increase of his 
business, we presume Mr. B. will have to enlarge his 
establishment, now one of the largest in the city. It is 
crowded every day with purchasers. 

BEAUTIFULLY Expressep.—As the harmony of no 
domestic circle can be perfect without the dulcet prattle 
of childhood, so may it be said that no lady’s reading- 
table is completely furnished that does not contain the 
* Lady’s Book.’’—Amherst Express. 

Contains 
The 


SuMMER BEVERAGES. Price 2 cents. 
twenty receipts for summer temperance drinks. 
very thing for the season. 

OwRr friend Bartlette, an atiach‘e of ours, desires thus 
publicly to return his thanks to Mrs. 8. G. MeGuire, of 
MeGuire’s store, Geo., for her kind attention to him 
during his illness at her house—attentions that Mr. 
Bartlette, one of the most mild and gentlemanly persons 
we ever knew, will never forget. 

WHat excuse can a subscriber make to a person who 
borrows his “ Lady’s Book,” supposing that we had 
stopped that subscriber for the reason that he had not 
paid up his arrears? There is a question that will 
do to think about until we issue the October number. 

SwiIMMING BY Favor.—*“ You see that the boat in 
which we sit,” said one of the Emperors of China to his 
son, “is supported by the water, which at the same 
time may rise and overwhelm it; remember, the water 
represents the people, while the emperor is only the bbat 
ewimming by its favor.” Our own case exactly. 

“ Woman’s Riouts.”’— Don’t be alarmed, good 
reader, we are not going into this vexed question. We 
are only about to give the opinion of the Morisania 
“Journal” upon the subject. He says: “ Being an 
advocate for woman’s rights, we certainly do think that 
one of the most important is, that every head of a fami- 
ly should furnish his wife or daughters with a copy of 
this magazine.” 


The pianos are finished in an elegant and supe- . 
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GODEY’S MAGAZINE AND LADY’S BOOK. 
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* Gopry’s GALLERY OF SPLENDID ENGRAVINGS, 
embracing scme thirty magnificent steel-plate engrav- 
ings, that have formerly appeared in the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ 
bound in a stanch manner, and for sale, comes about 
as near what everybody would like to have as anything 
out. Many people take magazines for the engravings, 
and many others don’t take the books, but would dearly 
like the plates; so here ’s the chance—the plates of an 
entire year, in a collected form, and nicely bound, for 
fifty cents. The prettiest present for a young lady, ‘ Oh, 
my !’—or ‘ our,’ we should say. Address Godey.” 

The above is from the Nashville “‘ Monitor,” and we 
are obliged to him. There is only one error: we give as 
many plates as are contained in the numbers for two 
years, for the small price of fifty cents. 

PuncH, in allusion to the prevalent custom among 
the lower classes in England to beat their wives, says : 
“ Whether much love prevails on both sides between 
husband and wife among the inferior classes, properly 
so called, of this country, may be questioned, but there 
is no doubt that the wives, at least, are much smitten.” 

Tue Brooklyn (N. Y.) “ Journal,” a very influential 
paper, says of the “ Lady’s Book:” “This magazine 
increases in interest with every number, and is far 
superior to any of its Philadelphia contemporaries. It 
contains a little of everything interesting to ladies ; and 
the department devoted to fashions is of itself worth 
twice the subscription price of the work.’’ 

A Squint aT Rovatty.—An English publication 
gives the following as the expenditure of the Lord Stew- 
ard, or head cook of Queen Victoria’s royal household, 


for one year. It is worth looking at :— 





Bread, $10,000 
Butter, Bacon, Cheese, and Eggs, 25,000 
Milk and Cream, 7,100 
Butcher's Meat, 47,200 
Poultry, 18,000 
Fish, 10,000 
Groceries, 23,150 
Oil, 8,650 
Fruit and Confectionery, 8,350 
Vegetables, 2,200 
Wine, 24,000 
Liquors, &c., 9,000 
Ale and Beer, 14,050 
Wax Candles, 9,400 
Tallow Candles, 3,300 
Lamps, 23,350 
Fuel, 34,100 
Stationery, 4,100 
Turnery, 1,700 
Braziery, 4,400 
China, Glass, &c., 6,550 
Linen, 4,450 
Washing table-linen, 15,500 
Plate, 1,750 

$316,500 


Rapp’s Gotp Pens.—Their celebrity is increasing, 
and we do not wonder at it, for they are the best 
article of the kind ever offered. We will guarantee 
them. Prices as follows: Condor size, with a holder, 
$6; in a silver case, $7; swan-quill size, with double 
extension silver cases, $4; goose-quill size, suitable for 
ladies, with holders as above, $3. 
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GODEY’S ARM-CHAIR. 





A Just Man.—“ Inclosed please find ten dollars. I 
do not know how much I am in arrears. If I am, this 
will pay it; if not, so much the better. It is a small 
amount to each individual; but, in the end, if every- 
body would pay in advance, it would be of great mo- 
ment to yourself. I have taken your magazine almost 
every year since it has been published, and intend keep- 
ing my name on your books until it is stopped. 

“ Yr ob’t s’v’t, 8s. G.”” 

We will add that it pays his subscription to June, 
1859. Why will not others of our subscribers be equally 
thoughtful? What is a mere trifle to them is, in the 
aggregate, an immense sum to us. 

READ this, ye bachelor editors, and mend your condi- 
tion as soon as you possibly can: “ What a lonely life 
& man leads without wife or children! He seems to 
hang, as it were, a loose, disjointed member upon 
society, disconnected from the rest of his fellow-beings 
by all those household ties which seem to form the con- 
necting links of life.” 

Here is another hit at you: “ A sour-minded bachelor 
is like small-pox—he will pick holes in the prettiest 
face.” 

WE have always insisted upon what the Newburg 
“ Courier” says: “ With the aid of this ‘ Book’ and a 
little ingenuity, every lady may be her own milliner 
and dressmaker. She may do her own embroidery, 
and, with the help of a little leather, she may ornament 
her furniture equal to the most beautiful carving.” 

WE ARE NOT SO CERTAIN ABOUT THAT.—A kind 
word from an old friend, such as he of the Chicago 
“ Daily Courant,” is almost—mind, we qualify it—as 
good as a return smile from the iadies. 

Our friend Andrews, of the Macon “Citizen,” is 
very much pleased with his “head”—we mean the 
head of his paper—and, truly, it is the very handsomest 
one we receive, and we rejoice in 1,900 and odd ex- 
changes. He says: “‘ Well, reader, what do you think 
of our frontispiece? The work was executed in Phila- 
delphia, under the direction of Louis A. Godey, Esq., 
and executed by Louderback & Hoffman, two of the 
best artists of that city. In our own judgment, we have 
never seen a newspaper heading which was equa! to it, 
in point of skill of design and finish of engraving, and 
we here take occasion to recommend said artists to the 
favorable consideration of those who have work to be 
done in their line of business.”’ 

-Ovur friend of the New Brunswick “ Times” says: 
“ We often extract from ‘ Godey,’ and always give him 
or the author credit... We know that you would not 
do otherwise; but there are hundreds of papers that 
never dream of giving us credit. The Boston weeklies 
are rather famous for this. We should like to havea 
little of that “cooling breeze” you speak of, good 
“ Times.” 

“Tue Book OF THE TOILET.””—We are now on our 
tenth thousand of this very useful work for the ladies. 
The sale of this ladies’ indispensable has been very 
large. It contains receipts for almost everything that 


can interest a lady. Price 50 cents. 


Back numbers of the “‘ Lady’s Book”’ can be supplied 
from January, as the work is stereotyped. 
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WE are pleased to hear of the very great success of 
the Cosmopolitan Art and Literary Association of San- 
dusky, O. It will be seen that a great chance is offered 
to our poets, which no doubt they will avail themselves 
of. One hundred dollars is offered for the best ode to 
Powers’s statue of the Greek Slave. The following 
notice is from the Burlington “ Sentinel,” edited by that 
wit and poet, John G. Saxe :— 

“ The reader who is a lover of literature or art will 
consult his interest by looking at the advertisement of 
the ‘ Cosmopolitan Art and Literary Association.’ We 
venture to say that no similar or equally useful project 
for the distribution of the products of literature and art 
was ever devised in this country. The difference be- 
tween this and every other plan that we have yet seen 
is this: The subscriber gets the full value of his money at 
the start, with a chance for a high premium besides. 
One word more. We personally know Mr. Derby, the 
Actuary, and can assure the public that he is a man of 
integrity and enterprise, is associated with men of 
honor, and will see that the promises of the Association 
are most rigidly fulfilled.” 


Tue Tuskegee “‘ Republican” says: ‘f Godey himself 
—the man Godey—must be well stricken in years, for it 
seems to us that we have heard of him ever since we 
were knee-high to a humming-bird; but the only way 
that age is marked upon his magazine is by the constant 
improvement he makes upon it. Vive L. A. Godey!” 

To which our friend Slade, of the Tuscaloosa “ Moni- 
tor,” adds: ‘‘ We fondly remember a personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Godey more than twenty years ago; he 
was then young, tidy, and fine-looking, and of small 
stature: we have recently seen him, through the medium 
of art, by which he is represented with a growth propor- 
tionate to the popularity and improvement of his maga- 
zine.” 

To which we add: Tidy and fine-looking yet, and of 
small stature ; but to the want of youth we plead guilty. 

On the road to Greenwood Cemetery, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
may be seen the following sign: ‘ORANG CON MiLK 
DEPO,” which, being interpreted, means Orange Co. 
Milk Depot. 

Our PATTERNs.—Ladies do not seem to be aware 
that these patterns are fac-similes of the originals in 
color, trimming, &c. At a distance, they would be 
taken for the garment itself. They could be worn in a 
tableau without being detected. 

Errtapn on A Locomotive. By the sole survivor 
of a deplorable accident (no blame attached to the serv- 
ants of the company) :— 

Collisions four 
Or five she bore, 
The signals were in vain; 
Grown old and rusted, 
Her biler busted, 
And smashed the excursion train. 

Her end was pieces.—Hal. Gaz. 

AN ExceLLentT ReEAson.—The editor of the Norwalk 
“ Gazette,”’ after praising our “ Book,” fashions, &c., 
says: “There is but one single reason why his fashion 
plates for children’s clothing have not been worth at 
least ten dollars a year to us, and that is, we have had 
no children to clothe.” 
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ETIQUETTE FoR W1pows.—The foflowing hymorous 
hit is from a late novel by Alphonse Karr. We will 
not answer for its truth; but we will for its humor :— 

“ Those who shall scrupulously observe certain simple 
and easy practices shall be considered to experience a 
sufficient degree of grief. Thus it is proper for a widow 
to mourn her husband a year and six weeks (a man 
only mourns his wife six months); that is to say, the 
widow, on the morning of the four hundred and seventy- 
first day, and the widower on the dawn of the one hun- 
dred and eighty-first, awakes in a gay and cheerful 
mood. 

“Grief divides itself into several periods in the case 
of widows. 

“ist period—Despair, six weeks.—This period is 
known by a black paramatta dress, crape collar and 
cuffs, and the disappearance of the hair beneath the 
widow’s cap. 

“2d period—Profound grief. Despondency, six weeks. 
Profound grief is recognized by the dress, which still 
continues to be of paramatta, and the despondency 
which succeeds to despair is symbolized by the white 
crape collar and cuffs. 

“3d period—Grief softened by the consolation of 
friends, and the hope soon to join the regretted object 
of her affections in a better world. These melancholy 
sentiments last six months; they are expressed by a 
black silk dress; the widow’s cap is still worn. 

“4th period—Time heals the wounds of the heart. 
Providence tempers the east wind to the shorn lamb. 
Violent attacks of grief only come on at rare intervals. 
Sometimes the widow seems as though she had forgotten 
her loss; but all at once a circumstance, apparently 
indifferent, recalls it, and falls back into grief. Yet she 
dwells from time to time upon the faults of the beloved ; 
but it is only to contrast them with his dazzling virtues. 
This period would be tiresome enough for the world at 
large; therefore it has been decided to express it simply 
by half mourning. 

“6th period.—There is now only a softened melan- 
choly, which will last all her life—i.e. six weeks. This 
touching and graceful sentiment shows itself by a quiet 
gray silk dress; the sufferer less feels the loss than the 
actual deprivation of a husband. 

“When the lady loses her husband, it is requisite 
either to pay her a visit of condolence, or address a let- 
ter to her. It is customary in these cases to make use 
of such language as admits the probability of the great- 
est possible grief—that of Artemisia, for example. 
Fontenelle, however, thought proper to send a blank 
letter to a young friend.of his who had lost an old hus- 
band, saying he would fill it up three months after- 
wards. When he did so, he began, ‘ Madam, I con- 
gratulate you.’ But this is quite contrary to custom. 
Therefore, when a widow loses an old, avaricious 
husband, from whom she inherits a large fortune, you 
ought not the less to entreat her not to give herself up 
to despair; and take care to look as though you be- 
lieved it was law and custom alone which prevented 
her from burying herself with him,”’ 





Some ill-bred bard makes the following desperate 
attempt to epigrammatize his mistress :— 


ON MRS. ANNA BREAD. 


While toasts their lovely graces spread, 
And fops around them flutter, 

I'll be content with Anna Bread, 
And won’t have any but her. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR WINDOW PLANTS FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


(From Mrs. Hale’s New Household Receipt-Book. 
book will be sent to any person on receipt of $1.) 


This 


THE geraniums cut down in July will now be pushing 
forth a number of young shoots; these must be encou- 
raged as much as possible, by keeping the plants in a 
sheltered place, and duly supplying them with moisture. 
When the shoots have grown two or three joints, they 
should be stopped by picking out the points, in order to 
render them bushy. The cuttings made at the same 
period will now be fit for potting; put each one sepa- 
rately into a small pot, and treat them as the older plants. 
Young plants of myrtles, and indeed all others that are 
properly rooted, should receive similar treatment. Cine- 
rarias are among the most useful of spring-flowering 
plants, and if a few seedlings can be obtained now, they 
will make nice plants, with the treatment recommended 
for geraniums. Cyclamen, Guernsey, or Belladonna 
lilies, and Lachenalias should be repotted ; the first and 
last are very handsome spring-flowering plants, and the 
lilies are exceedingly beautiful through October and 
November; all of them are of reasonable price, and well 
worth adding to the usual stock of window plants. Fill 
a few pots with fibrous loam, and sprinkle them over 
with mignonette, nemophilla insignis, and intermediate 
stocks; leave the pots in the open air, and thin the plants 
to about three or four of the strongest, as soon as they 
can be handled. Pot off china primroses, putting one 
plant into each three-inch pot. Encourage the chrysan- 
themums in pots with alternate applications of manure 
water, repot the strongest, and allow them all plenty of 
room, or the leave sare liable to injury. Set all plants 
as they grow out of flower in the sun, to ripen their wood, 
but do not let them suffer from drought. 


Every male biped must have noticed how awkwardly 
ladies carry their umbrellas and parasols, never lifting 
them to prevent collision, but going ahead either hang- 
ing them over their shoulders or carrying them before, 
no regard being paid to eyes or hats of the other sex. 
We thought at one time we were alone in our observa- 
tion, but, by the following, we see that the thought has 
struck some other persun :— 

“ We believe it is true that the fairer and better por- 
tion of humanity cause more trouble with their umbrel- 
las than the males; but they are not to be blamed, for, 
independent of the legitimate immunities of the sex, 
they are entitled to a liberal allowance on account of 
the high state of excitement they must naturally be in, 
when their delicate figures are opposed to the peltings 
of the pitiless storm; and besides, they spread a great 
deal more canvas than men do, and have to keep guard 
over that with one hand. Under these circumstances, 
you shouldn’t swear if the umbrella of lovely woman 
knocks your eye out, or damages your hat. You should 
bless her for the eye you have left, raise your beaver 
politely, keep to the right, and pass on.”’ 

Very Pretty.—A fashion has been lately intro- 
duced of placing necklaces and diamond ornaments on 
a ground of dark rich-colored velvet, which adds much 
to their brilliancy. At the recent drawing-room, the 
Baroness Goldsmid had a magnificent diamond laid on 
black velvet. The Countess of Shaftesbury adopted 
dark blue velvet as a ground for her jewels throughout 
her whole costume, and another lady scarlet velvet. 
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MAGNETIC AMUSEMENTS. 


THE magnet is merely a piece of iron ore mixed with 
stony particles, which is found in various parts of the 
world. There is a legend connected with its discovery. 
The ancient Greeks relate that one Magnes, a shepherd, 
while tending his flocks near Mount Ida, stretched him- 
self upon the greensward to take repose, and left his 
crook, the upper part of which was made of iron, leaning 
against a large stone. When he awoke and rose to de- 
part, he attempted to take up his crook, but the iron 
adhered to the stone. He told this to some philosophers 
of the time, and they are reported to have called the 
stone after the name of the shepherd Magnes, the mag- 
net. 

The magnet has the peculiar properties of attracting 
iron, pointing to the poles of the world, and of commu- 
nicating its virtues upon iron by touch without losing 
any of its own qualities. The discovery of the magnetic 
inclination to the poles of the earth has been of immense 
advantage to navigators. It is not positively known, 
however, who was the inventor of the mariner’s compass. 
It was known in Europe as a scientific curiosity early 
in the twelfth century, but it does not appear to have 
attracted general notice among the mariners of Europe 
until the beginning of the fourteenth century, when one 
Flavia Gioja, a Neapolitan sailor, used it on the seas, 
and was thus erroneously styled the inventor of it. The 
mariner’s compass is a brass box, with a circular paper 
card at the bottom of it, on which the thirty-two points 
of direction, called “the points of the compass,” are 
narked. Above these is poised a small bar of steel 
magnetized, called the “ magnetic needle,” which inva- 
riably turns to the north, except in a few instances, at 
certain parts of the world, where a slight variation has 
been discovered; but it is always sufficiently true to 
enable the mariner, by a single glance at it, to discover 
if his vessel be pursuing her proper path across the 
waters. The compass is also often used as a guide by 
travellers in crossing immense deserts which have 
neither landmark nor beaten pathway to direct their 
steps. 

TO MAKE AN ARTIFICIAL MAGNET.—Take a poker 
and tongs, the larger and older the better, and fixing 
the poker upright, fasten to the upper part with a silk 
thread a piece of soft steel, having its marked end down- 
wards; then grasping the tongs with the right hand a 
little below their middle, and keeping them nearly in a 
vertical line, rub the steel with the lower end of the tongs 
from the marked end to its upper end about ten times on 
each side of it. By this means the steel will receive as 
much magnetism as will enable it to lift a small key at 
the marked end, and the bar being suspended by its 
middle, or made to rest on a point, the marked end will 
turn to the north, and is called the North Pole, the un- 
marked end being the South Pole. Hard iron or steel 
becomes permanently magnetic almost instantaneously, 
if it be rubbed in the direction of its length several times, 
not downward and upward, but only upward. However, 
as natural magnets may be purchased for a trifling sum, 
it is merely a matter of curiosity forming artificial ones. 

When a north pole is presented to another north 
pole, they repel each other as is shown in the experiment 
of the wonderful swan. Cut in cork the figure of a swan, 
and cover it with a coat of white wax, making the eyes 
of glass beads; conceal within its body a piece of mag- 
netized steel, and set it afloat upon a basin of water. 
Round the edge of’the basin may be placed various de- 
vices, and among others a swan-house, such as is seen 

24* 








upon a piver, may hang over and touch the water; here 
the swan may take shelter occasionally, and in it he 
may be made to turn round in order to increase the 
astonishment of the spectators. By means of the mag- 
netic bar placed within the swan, and of the magnetic 
wand, the figure may be made to approach or recede by 
presenting to the edge of the basin the north and south 
poles alternately. 


* Lapres’ WINTER Book OF CROCHET PATTERNS.” 
By Miss Anne T. Wilbur.—We have a few copies of 
this work for sale at 25 cents per copy. 

A Unique Notice.—The Montpelier “ State Ga- 
zette”’ is responsible for the following :— 

“ * Gopgey’s Lapy’s Book,’ for July, like the 


* Last rose of summer,’ 


* Left blooming alone ;’ 
—and the next two lines.— 

“Terms $3. Two copies $5. Address L. A. Godey, 
113 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia.” 

“ WOMAN AND HER MASTER,” published by Garrett 
& Co., New York, we understand has had a large sale, 
and the demand still continues. We do not wonder at 
this, as it is a very pleasant and well-written work. 

Frrienp “Clipper,” of Brownsville, yours is a first- 
rate notice; but have you not done away with its most 
admired quality by the admission that you got asleep 
over the “ Lady’s Book”? Oh fie! However, we for- 
give you, for the rest of the notice. 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 

No orders attended to unless the cash accompanies 
them. 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send a 
post-office stamp. 

“ Alpha C. K.”"—For $2 50, which will cover postage 
on our side. 

“ Mrs. E. R. C.”°—Sent chart by Adams & Co, 21st. 

“S§. L. H.”—Sent by Kinsley’s Express 22d. 

“ Mrs. N. E. M.”—Sent patterns and “ Book’’ by mail 
24th. 

“Mrs. A. E. 8.”°—Sent patterns by mail on 24th. 

“Mrs. J. E. P.”—Sent ear-rings by mail 27th. 

“Cc, F. W.”—Sent patterns by mail 27th. 

“ Mrs. F. M. B.””—Sent braid by mail 27th. 

“Mrs. W. G.”’—Sent Talma by#iarnden’s Express 
27th. 

“0. C. R.”—Sent book about “ Birds,’ and can pro- 
cure a goldfinch for $5. 

“A.M. P.”—A gas stove can be had for $8. 

“ Wilomine.”—Toil Cire is the material; a sort of 
oil-cloth, that is put under the muslin to work on. 

“ Miss C. A.”—Price of dress chart $1. 

We are under the impression that we sent a letter 
acknowledging the receipt of a club without paying the 
postage on it; if we did so, we apologize for the neglect. 

“Mrs. W. D. L.”"—Sent patterns by mail 5th. 

“Mrs. R. B. H.”’—Sent patterns by mail on 5th. 

“M. F. Eaton.””—We have an order from this name, 
and the letter is dated “ Hope,” and post-marked 
“ Hope.” Now, what State is itin? There are several 
post-offices by the name of “ Hope.” When will per- 
sons learn to give the name of town, county, and State, 
and save a world of trouble? Post-marks are but of 
little use. : 
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The letter from Eagle Falls has been received, and 
we return our sincere thanks to the writer. 

“Mrs. W. M. D.”—Sent “ Book”? and pattern by 
Kinsley’s Express on 8th. 

“ Frosting Grasses.”— We are endeavoring to get the 
receipt ; but the lady is at pregent out of town. Shall 
probably have it before the October number is issued. 

“ Miss M. E. W.”"—Sent patterns by mail 10th. 

“ Mrs. S. C. K.”’—Sent patterns by mail 10th. 

“ Mrs. H. M. L.”—Will endeavor to attend to your 
request. 

“J. P.J.’"—Sent your letter to Wm. E. Tucker, en- 
graver. 

“L. V. P.”—You will find it in Mrs: Hale’s “ House- 
keeper’s Book.” If you have not a copy, send us $1, 
and we will send you one. 


Che Porrower’s Department. 
“ The wicked borroweth and payeth not again.” 








Tue following, from an editor’s wife in North Caro- 
lina, shows a most disgraceful state of things as regards 
the borrowing system. We hope the lady alluded to 
will recognize her portrait :— 

“Mr. Gopey, DEAR Sir: I know from personal 
observation that, when an editor receives a letter, he 
either expects to find funds inclosed or an order for his 
publication, job work, or something of the kind; so, in 
the first place, let me assure you that there is neither 
contained in this. It is only a very commonplace let- 
ter, an indifferent one at that; but I am so well pleased 
with your June number, which I have just finished 
reading, that I cannot resist the desire of having a little 
confab with you. Wish the conversation could be a 
verbal one. You visit the ladies so often, and in such 
a pleasant manner, that I am sure all who are sub- 
scribers must feel as I do—as if personally acquainted. 
There are very many, too, who are not subscribers who 
have the benefit of the ‘ Book.’ They get possession of 
it by a species of theft, I call it, viz., borrowing. Mr. 
—— is absent, and I am again very imperfectly filling 
the chair editorial. When the ‘ Book’ arrived this 
week, I had many applications for it before I could 
have an opportunity of writing a notice of it, or glean- 
ing the contents. When refused—it’s an insult, too. 
It is not only an imposition upon the publishers, but 
upon the lender, and I do hope you will find some 
method of preventing it. I have several acquaintances 
who live high, dress fine, make quite a show, and wish 
to be considered not only ‘ big bugs,’ but great literary 
characters, who depend entirely upon their neighbors to 
gratify their mental appetite. 

“One literary lady will readily recognize her own 
picture; but I shall not care much. She is counted 
among my friends, and considers herself an aristocrat. 
I am a poor editor’s wife; and she tells other friends of 
hers that she ‘ visits me only to get something to read.’ 
As a matter of course, I place much value upon such 
friendship, and appreciate her visits accordingly. 

“It is always expected that an editor-keeps a full 
library, and consequently there is no bound to the im- 
positions imposed upon him by the public. Query, Is 
an editor public property or not ?”’ 

Here is another rather humorous complaint upon 
the subject of borrowing; but the moral is well told :— 

“ Gopey, whose ‘ Book’ the ladies have been accus- 
tomed to swear by for the last twenty years, has 
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adopted a rule, which he expects the Press to live up to, 
but which places us in a very awkward position some- 
times; and still, we like the rule, and intend to try to 
live up to it, because we consider it just and right. So, 
when we announce to our lady friends that the ‘ Lady’s 
Book’ for June is crammed full of good things from title- 
page to ‘finis,’ we are not to be understood that we 
have that book on hand, ready to be lent to the first pair 
of bright wishful eyes that lights upon it. Godey says 
we mustn’t; and we shall abide by his decision, although 
it places us somewhat in the delicate position of the 
gentleman ‘ from the rural districts,’ who took his lady- 
love to see the elephants, which are announced in the 
bills of the gay metropolis. While promenading the 
streets with Sallie on his arm, and the warm sultry 
noonday sun beating full down upon his broad-brimmed 
Panama, melting the collar of his clean ‘dicky’ and 
hanging it over his stock to dry, he passed a soda fount, 
whose bubbling coolness seemed to draw him with irre- 
sistible cords. ‘ Here, Sal,’ said he, ‘just wait a mi- 
nute.’ And, stepping up to the man who turns the key, 
asked for a tumbler ‘ right from the north corner.’ 

“ The glass had scarcely touched his lips, ere the con- 
tents were lodged in his capacious maw ; when, with a 
look of peculiar gratification, he turned round to his 
still sweltering companion, smacked his lips, and ex- 
claimed, in ecstasy, ‘ That was darned good, Sal! Why 
don’t you buy some?’ We beg of our lady friends not 
to think of making the application.”—Niagara River 
Pilot, Tonawanda, N. Y. 








ts, &c. 


CurRANT Wine.—Gather the currants when dry; 
extract the juice either by mashing, pressing, or putting 
them in a jar placed in boiling water. Strain the juice, 
and for every gallon allow one gallon of water and three 
pounds of sugar. Dissolve the sugar in the water, and 
take off the scum ; let it cool, add to it the currant juice, 
and put the mixture in a keg, but do not close it tightly 
until it has ceased fermenting, which will not be under 
a week. In three or four weeks it may be bottled. The 
white of an egg beaten, mixed with a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, and stirred into the liquid, makes the 
wine look clear and bright. 

Worcester, Mass. 
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Tomato Ketcuvup.—Take one bushel of tomatoes, 
and boil them until they are soft. Squeeze them through 
a fine wire sieve, and add—half a gallon of vinegar; one 
pint and a half of salt; two ounces of cloves; quarter 
of a pound of allspice; two ounces of Cayenne pepper; 
three tablespoonfuls of black pepper; five heads of 
garlic, skinned and separated. Mix together, and boil 
about three hours, or until reduced to about one-half. 
Then bottle, without straining. 

GREEN GoOOsEBERRY WINE.—To every pound of 
fruit, one quart of cold water; let it stand three days. 
To every gallon of juice, when strained, add three 
pounds of common loaf-sugar. To every twenty quarts 
of liquor, one bottle of brandy. Hang some isinglass in 
a bag in the cask. When it has stood half a year, plug 
it, and, if the sweetness is gone off sufficiently, bottle it. 
The gooseberries should be quite green, though full 
grown. 

To REMOVE WINE STAIN OUT OF HANDKERCHIEFS. 
—lIf it is of long standing, rub the part on each side 
with yellow soap; then lay on a mixture of starch in 
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cold water very thick; rub it well in, and expose to the 
sun and air till the stain is removed. If this is not the 
case in two or three days, rub that off and repeat the 
process. When dry, sprinkle with a little water. 

TO TAKE OUT GREASE SPOTS FROM PAPER.—Scrape 
some French chalk very fine; place the greased paper 
on the powder, and scrape more chalk upon its surface. 
Place another piece of paper upon the whole, and then 
pass a hot iron over it, when the grease will be absorbed 
by the chalk. 


To TAKE IRON STAINS OUT OF MARBLE.—Well mix 
spirit of vitriol and lemon-juice in equal parts. Wet 
the stains, and, when the mixture has remained for a 
few minutes, rub with a soft rag till they disappear. 

Cu1na CEMENT.—Grind some lime into the jinesl 
powder; tie some in a piece of thin muslin; then wet 
the edges of the broken china with white of egg, dust 
some lime over it, and join immediately. 

SEAL-ENGRAVERS’ CEMENT is common brickdust and 
rosin melted together in an earthen pipkin. With this, 
the handles of loose knives and forks may be fastened. 

To Restore Ivory.—To bleach a card-case, expose 
it to the sun in a close glass shade, previously washing 
it in spirits of wine and water, with a small quantity 
of soda in it. Allow it to dry very slowly in a cool 
place before exposure to the sun. But, under any cir- 
cumstances, carving in ivory is apt to split, and become 
unglued. For an ink spot, try a little salt of sorrel. 

A Hint FoR HovusEKEEPERS.—A few drops of car- 
bonate of ammonia, in a small quantity of warm rain 
water, will prove a safe and easy antacid, &c., and will 
change, if carefully applied, discolored spots upon car- 
pets, and indeed all spots, whether produced by acids 
or alkalies. If one has the misfortune to have a carpet 
injured by whitewash, this will immediately restore it. 


DOMESTIC RECEIPTS. 


A FEW WORDS ON CONFECTIONERY. 


(Third article.) 


RASPBERRY SPONGE.—Dissolve three-quarters of an 
ounce of isinglass in a very little water. Adda pint and 
a half of mixed new milk and cream, half a pint of rasp- 
berry jelly, and the juice of a lemon; whisk the whole 
one way until it looks like sponge; then put it into an 
earthen mould, and turn it out next day. 

Macaroons.—Take fourteen ounces of (sweet) al- 
monds and two ounces of bitter almonds, one pound of 
sugar, and the whites of seven eggs. Blanch the al- 
monds and pound them very finely with part of the 
whites of the eggs; and then add the sugar and the 
remainder of the whites. Stir it until it is sufficiently 
light and of a proper consistence. Drop it on wafer 
paper, and bake it in a slow oven until of a light-brown, 
as they merely require drying, and may be ornamented 
according to fancy. 

MeERINGUES.—Take eight whites of eggs and whisk 
them up to a very strong froth ; then stir in half a pound 
of fine sifted loaf-sugar, as lightly as possible. Flavor 


them with any essence you please; sift fine powdered 
loaf-sugar on them, and blow off all that does not stick. 
Bake them on a board in a very slow oven; when of a 
pale brown, they are done. Take them off the paper, 
and beat them in the under part with a spoon, to form 
a hollow, and dry them; fill them with cream or any 
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preserved fruit, and stick two together, which will form 
an egg shape. 

ALMOND IcinG.—One pound of sweet almonds and 
one pound of loaf-sugar. Beat them in a mortar until 
they are well mixed and very fine. Put them in a pan 
with the whites of ten eggs that have been previously 
well beaten with a whisk. Beat them well together 
with a wooden spoon, and lay smoothly on the cake, 
about an inch thick, half an hour before it is baked. 
For pink icing, add cochineal syrup; blue, indigo; yel- 
low, saffron; green, spinach syrup; and brown, add 
chocolate. 

IctnG FoR WEpDpING CAKES, &c.—Put the whites of 
three or four eggs into a deep glazed pan which is quite 
free from grease. Mix in one pound of the best loaf- 
sugar which has been previously pounded and sifted 
through a fine lawn sieve. Stir the sugar and whites of 
eggs together until the substance becomes quite thick. 
Add the juice of a lemon, and beat the mixture with a 
wooden spoon till it hangs to it. Lay some on the cake 
with the spoon, and spread it all over, about a quarter 
of an inch thick, with a clean knife. Set the cake in a 
dry warm place, and it will become hard in two or three 
hours. The icing may be thicker on the top of the cake 
if desired. Ornaments must be put on while the icing 
is wet. 


A FEW CHAPTERS ON PUDDINGS. 


(Third article.) 


BAKED FLocor PuppinG.—Boil one quart of milk; 
when entirely cold, add it gradually to eight tablespoon- 
fuls of flour; eight eggs, yolks and whites beaten sepa- 
rately; a little salt. Bake one hour. 

SUNDERLAND PuppINnG.—Nine eggs; nine gills of 
milk; nine large spoonfuls of flour; a little salt. Bake 
or boil it. 

SUNDERLAND Puppine.—One pint of milk; six 
spoonfuls of flour; six eggs; a little salt. Bake or boil 
it. 

SUNDERLAND PuppING.—One quart of cream; ten 
tablespoonfuls of flour; ten eggs Bake or boil it. 

Either of these last receipts can be baked in one dish 
an hour, or in small cups one-half hour. 


BREAD Puppine.—One brick loaf; five eggs; one 
and a half gill of fine suet; two tablespoonfuls of 
sugar; one quart of milk; salt and spice. Baked one 
hour. 

BorLep Grounp Rice Pupp1nG.—Four large spoon- 
fuls of ground rice; four eggs; one quart of milk; one 
gill of cream ; some raisins or currants. Boil it in a tin 
boiler, 

BorLep Grounp Rice.—Boil one quart of milk, and 
stir in as much ground rice as possible; then mix in 
nine eggs, well beaten, and add a small piece of butter. 
Tie in a bag very tightly, and boil two hours. 

Grounp Rice Pupptne.—One gill of ground rice; 
three-fourths of a pound of sugar; one-quarter of a 
pound of butter; nine eggs; one nutmeg; one glass of 
wine; one spoonful of rose-water. Put the rice, wet 
with cold milk, into the boiling milk. Boil it a few 
minutes, and, when cold, put in the eggs and other in- 
gredients. 

Grovunp Rice Pupprine.—Stir four tablespoonfuls 
of rice into one quart of boiling milk; add one-half pint 
of cream, six eggs, the peel and juice of one lemon, sugar 
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to your taste, and one-quarter of a pound of butter. 
Bake with puff paste around the dish. 

Saco Pupp1ne.— Wash half a pound of sago in three 
or four waters; put it into one quart of milk. Boil these 
together until thick, stirring it carefully. Stir in, when 
hot, one-half pound of butter. When cold, add eight 
eggs, beaten well; four spoonfuls of wine, and two of 
rose-water. Sweeten to your taste. Bake this in paste 
or not, as you like. 

Saco Pupp1ne.—Boil one and a half pint of new 
milk with four spoonfuls of pearl sago; lemon-peel, 
cinnamon, and nutmeg; sweeten to your taste. Add, 
when cold, four eggs. 

Saco Puppine.—One gill of sago to one quart of 
milk; boil together. Adda little butter, four eggs, and 
two tablespoonfuls of sugar. 

Saco PupDING, WiTH WATER.—Boil eight table- 
spoonfuls of sago in one quart of water, with a stick of 
cinnamon. When it is thick, add a little butter, a glass 
of wine, and sugar to your taste. When cold, add four 
well-beaten eggs. Bake it half an hour. 


SICK-ROOM AND NURSERY. 


Cure For STAMMERING.—Where there is no mal- 
formation of the organs of articulation, stammering may 
be remedied by reading aloud with the teeth closed. 

his should be practised for two hours a day, for three 
or four months. The recommender of this simple reme- 
dy says, “I can speak with certainty of its utility.” 


To Purtry THE Arr OF A Sick CHAMBER.—Take 
six drachms of powdered nitre, and the same quantity 
of oil of vitriol; mix them together, by adding to the 
nitre one drachm of the vitriol at a time, placing the 
veasel in which you are mixing it on a hot hearth or 
plate of heated iron; stirring it with a tobacco-pipe or 
glass-rod. Then place the vessel in the contaminated 
room, moving it about to different parts of the room. 
Dr. J. C. Smith obtained £5000 from the English Parlia- 
ment for this receipt. 

To Cure a Co_p.—Put a large teacupful of linseed, 
with one-quarter pound of sun raisins and two ounces 
of stick liquorice, into two quarts of soft water, and let 
it simmer over a slow fire till reduced to one quart; add 
to it one-quarter pound of pounded sugar-candy, a 
tablespoonful of old rum, and a tablespoonful of the 
best white wine vinegar, or lemon-juice. The rum and 
vinegar should be added as the decoction is taken ; for, 
if they are put in at first, the whole soon becomes 
flat, and less efficacious. The dose is half a pint, made 
warm, on going to bed; and alittle may be taken when- 
ever the cough is troublesome. The worst cold is gene- 
rally cured by this remedy in two or three days; and, 
if taken in time, is considered infallible. 

Corree MILK FoR THE Si1ck-ROOM.—Boil a dessert- 
spoonful of ground coffee in nearly a pint of milk a quarter 
of an hour; then put into it a shaving or two of isinglass, 
and clear it; let it boil a few minutes, and set it by the 
side of the fire to clarify. 


CAUTIONS IN VISITING S1ck-Rooms.—Never venture 
into a sick-room if you are in a violent perspiration (if 
circumstances require your continuance there), for, the 
moment your body becomes cold, it 1s in a state likely 
to absorb the infection, and give you the disease. Nor 
visit a sick person (especially if the complaint be of a 
contagious nature) with an empty stomach ; as this dis- 
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poses the system more readily to receive the contagion. 
In attending a sick person, place yourself where the air 
passes from the door or window to the bed of the dis- 
eased, not betwixt the diseased person and any fire that 
is in the room, as the heat of the fire will draw the in- 
fectious vapor in that direction, and you would run 
much danger from breathing in it. 

PALPITATION OF THE HEART.—Where palpitation 
occurs as symptomatic of indigestion, the treatment ' 
must be directed to remedy that disorder. When it is 
consequent on a plethoric state, purgatives will be 
effectual. In this case, the patient should abstain from 
every kind of diet likely to produce a plethoric condition 
of body. Animal food and fermented liquor must be 
particularly avoided. Too much indulgence in sleep 
will also prove injurious. When the attacks arise from 
nervous irritability, the excitement must be allayed by 
change of air and a tonic diet. Should the palpitation 
originate from organic derangement, it must be, of 
course, beyond domestic management. Luxurious liv- 
ing, indolence, and tight lacing often produce this 
affection ; such cases are to be conquered with a little 
resolution. 
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To WHITEN THE Hanps.—Take a wineglassful of 
eau de Cologne, and another of lemon-juice; then scrape 
two cakes of brown Windsor soap, or the same quantity 
of pure white soap, to a powder, and mix well in a 
mould. When hard, it will be excellent for whitening 
the hands. 


ANOTHER.—Any of the milder kinds of soaps will be 
found to answer the purpose of keeping the hands clean, 
soft, and as white as nature will permit. 


CAMPHOR CERATE FOR CHAPPED Hanps.—The fol- 
lowing receipt was given to the contributor by a maid 
of honor to Queen Victoria. It is an excellent one. 
Scrape into an earthen vessel one ounce and a half of 
spermaceti and half an ounce of white wax; add six 
drachms of pounded camphor, and four tablespoonfuls 
of the best olive oil. Let it stand near the fire till it 
dissolves, stirring it well when liquid. Before the hands 
are washed, rub them thoroughly with a little of the 
cerate, then wash them as usual. Putting the cerate on 
before retiring, answers very well. This quantity costs 
about twenty-five cents, and will last three winters. 
The vessel it is kept in should be covered, to prevent 
evaporation. 


PASTE FOR CHAPPED HANpDs.—Mix a quarter of a 
pound of unsalted lard, which has been washed in soft 
water, and then in rose-water, with the yolks of two 
new-laid eggs, and a large spoonful of honey. Add as 
much fine oatmeal or almond paste as will work into a 
paste. 

Or :—Blanch one pound of bitter almonds, and pound 
them smooth in a marble mortar; add half an ounce of 
camphor, one ounce of honey, quarter of a pound of 
spermaceti, pounded and mixed with the almonds, till it 
becomes a smooth paste. Put it into jars, and tie it 
down till wanted. 

TO PREVENT INCONVENIENCE FROM PERSPIRATION 
or THE HANDs.—Ladies who work lace or embroidery 
sometimes suffer inconvenience from the perspiration on 
their hands; which may be remedied, by rubbing the 


; hands frequently with a little dry wheaten bran. 





Centre-Cable 


CITY COUSINS. 
AN EPISTOLATORY REMONSTRANCE. 


Dear Miss, on Mrs. Epitress, of “‘ Godey’s Centre- 
Table,” 

I write to you because I know to aid me you are able: 

I ‘ve had a subject on my mind since early in the spring, 

When trees began to blossom and birds began to sing; 

When the gardener, with his dibble, his rake, and 
spade, and hoe, 

Began to plant the beans and corn and turnips in a row ; 

Since we took up all our carpets, and put the matting 
down, 

Preparing for the visitors who always came from town. 


Now, it ’s these very visitors—who come alone, together, 

The moment we begin to have our first bright sunny 
weather— 

I wish you to remonstrate with: I speak for all our 
neighbors, 

Who, like myself, are worn to death with all our sum- 
mer labors. 


We like to see our friends, it ’s true, 
And are no grudging givers 

Indeed, our family are called 
Remarkably “ free livers.’’ 

Pa built two spare rooms in the wing, 
Furnished with all completeness ; 

Our linen ’s famed for spotlessness, 
Our cook for skill and neatness ; 

And though, to make all things go right, 
We have an extra woman, 

Servants are only flesh and blood, 
And coachmen only human. 


They write us they ’re coming, “ by express train so 
and so,” 

And wish for us to meet them at Centreville depot. 

“ They long to see us all again” (that’s not the only 
reason ; 

They know that strawberries and cream are coming 
just in season). 


And so it is from early spring 
Until the season closes, 

They eat our earliest raspberries, 
They pick our finest roses ; 

Order the horses when they please, 
Plan picnics, sails, and fishing, 

And eat as if fresh meat and eggs 
Came to us for the wishing. 


Now, peas and beans don’t pick themselves, 
Or hens mind furnished orders ; 
And, as for washing, let those tell 
Who have some twenty boarders. 
A run from town “ to pass the night, 
And see our honest faces,” 
Costs us a napkin, pair of sheets, 
Towels, and pillow-cases. 


The dog-days come, the garden ’s baked, 
The hens are moped and moulting, 














Gossip. 


The horse is lame, the carriage broke, 
The coachman thinks of bolting; 

The waiter ’s sick, the chambermaid 
Goes fretting all the morning, 

The cook, our main dependence now, 
Must suddenly give warning. 


Yet still they come, and still they stay— 
“ Don’t make me any stranger !”’ 

Strangers would hear the naked truth, 
But friendship makes the danger. 

The worst is—when we go to town, 
They never seem to know it; 

Or, if they call, they think us bores, 
And don’t mind if they show it. 


“ They ’re so engaged—they ’d really like 
To show us some attention ; 
But every moment ’s occupied 
With more than they could mention.”” 
“ Fair play ’s a jewel” Tiffany 
Don’t set in rings or brooches, 
And so “the free horse”’ still they ride, 
In spite of our reproaches. 


NEW MUSIC FOR THE CENTRE-TABLE. 


AmoneG the new English publications that will no 
doubt soon find their way this side of the water, we 
find a new waltz by D’ Albert, the “ Georgette,” and « 
polka by the same favorite composer, ‘ L’Innocence.” 

“ Maid of the Mist Quadrille,” and the “ Euphrosyne 
Waltz,” the first by Rosambert, the waltz by Godwin, 
are also among the arrangements for the piano-forte. 

A new song of Lover’s, adapted to the voice and style 
of gentlemen amateurs, and cailed forth by the times, is 
entitled “‘ Jack and the Bearskin.’”’ In this connection, 
we also find the songs of Russel’s new musical enter- 
tainment, “ The Emigrant’s Progress;” they are “ Cheer, 
Boys, Cheer,” “ Far o’er the Lea,” “ Long parted have 
we been,” “‘ To the West,” and “ Land, Land, Land !”? 
The titles bespeak the style of these spirited ballads. 

A new song by the author of “ Will you love me 
then as now?’ will find a welcome with all ballad 
singers. ‘“ The Merry little Sprite” is the title. There 
are three new sacred songs, “ Peace,” “ Nearer to 
Thee,” and “* What Bells are those so soft and clear?’ 
The second is especially suited to Sunday evenings at 
home. How much of the weariness and ennui that so 
many complain of, when debarred from ordinary books 
and amusements, would be dissipated, if graceful and 
truly devotional sacred melodies were more frequently 
practised! The piano is closed in most families for the 
reason that so few who have received this beautiful 
talent consecrate it to its highest use—to refine, to soften, 
and to elevate our 

“ Hopes of earth, 
And yearning thoughts of Heaven.” 


Hall & Son have published recently a new song by 
Wallace, with a simple and effective accompaniment, 
The Mother’s Smile.” ‘“ First Love Schottish” is also 
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hy him, and a new and very striking de&criptive piece, 
“The Anglers’ Polka.” The introduction is an an- 
dante, the anglers rowing to the fishing ground; then 
their prayers for success ; next you hear them reeling 
off the line; a few nibbles of the small fry come in; 
and then a bold plunge through four or five octaves 
describes the struggles of the captured. A very joyous 
and brilliant polka follows. 

“ The Dashing Polka,’’ well named, is by Strakosch ; 
* Cupid Polka,’’ by Charles Grobe. 

In less different arrangements are “ Spring Morning,” 
and “Jirelda Waltz,’ by Dressler; ‘‘ The Black-Bird 
Quadrille,” by Linton. 

There is, also, Gottschalk’s “‘ Tournament Gallop,” a 
dashing, brilliant composition ; “ Fairy-Land Schottish,”’ 
a good study, by Van Der Wyede; and many more 
clever things we could name, if we had not already 
tilled our musical portfolio to overflowing 


A NEVER-ENDING THEME. 


CerTatniy, in this country, the topic of “female 
authorship” is never exhausted. 

We have had our say on the subject before now, and 
more than once; but, within the past month, we have 
found reason to reconsider the matter. Every few 
weeks we are especially consulted by some young lady, 
or even by those with long experience of life, as to the 
expediency of making authorship a profession. As a 
resource of amusement and self-improvement, we al- 
ways encourage our applicant to write. Ina pecuniary 
point of view, there is little to hope, unless there is 
decided talent and a certain vein of popularity. Even 
then, much depends on the publisher, and the amount 
of energy displayed by him in “ pushing the sale of the 
book.” 

The point we have especially in mind at present is the 
late rapid growth of a remarkably light literature, whose 
volumes might well take the almost forgotten name of 
“ annuals,” so fleeting will be their popularity, so tran- 
sient their place in public favor. It is sketchy, discursive, 
sentimental in the extreme, and, above all, especially 
egotistical. These writers make nothing of giving us 
whole pages of their opinions ; nothing more. They are 
neither garnished with fact, fancy, romance, nor de- 
scription ; and, by and by, these pages are collected and 
bound up in a showy volume, with very large print, 
and so hawked through rail-cars and steamboats; the 
newspapers, meanwhile, being very busily engaged in 
making a mystery out of nothing, and serving up tidbits 
of personal gossip and anecdote to whet the appetite of 
the reader. 

As far as our advice is worth anything, we pray our 
young authoresses not to be led away by this showy, 
superficial school. If they have an author’s best ambi- 
tion, to be ranked honorably among those who “ love 
their fellow-men,” and use a true talent for the best 
good of the reader, study of human nature, practice in 
the delineation of character, the cultivation of high 
thuughts and noble principles in themselves, is neces- 
sary to its accomplishment. 

We do not mean by this that everyday life and every- 
day readers are to be put aside. It requires as much 
talent to sketch a farm-house and its inmates graphi- 
eally as to tell of chivalry and tournaments—perhaps 
more—or to give correctly a conversation among plain 
peopie, as a debate among princes in council. 

“ The trivial round, the common task,’’ brightened, is 
as worthy of ambition as high-wrought romance, and 
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more naturally suited to a woman’s taste and ability. 
Only let it be well done, with a worthy motive, and 
leave “ self’? out of the question. 


A PRESENTATION, 


Nort of silver, but at court, would seem to be rather 
an uncomfortable ordeal, as much as the honor is covet- 


ed. It is conducted in this wise in the imperial circle: 


of the present Napoleon. 

Before the throne, at the further extremity of a spa- 
cious hall, stand the emperor and empress. Grouped 
around them are the members of the imperial family, 
the foreign ambassadors and ministers with their ladies, 
the grand officers of state, and ministers of the crown. 
Every individual of this imposing assemblage, silent, 
motionless, has his eye fixed on the lady who is to 
be presented; and whose name, after having been 
transmitted by the ordinary chamberlains to the grand 
chamberlain, is announced by him to their majesties. 

On being introduced into the Salle du Trone, the lady 
makes three courtesies, and then advances alone along 
the whole length of the hall, the observed of all ob- 
servers. However difficult it may be to perform the 
three courtesies with faultless grace, the movement 
through the hall is a still greater trial. The lady must 
advance with a measured, but not a slow pace, her air 
must be graceful without coquetry, self-possessed, yet 
modest. She must move not as though she were walk- 
ing in a procession, but as if entering an ordinary ball- 
room. 

We are sure that most of our sprightly young lady 
friends will agree that 


“Tis better to range with humble livers with content, 


than to be perked up,” after this difficult fashion, for 
the honor of a stare from court dignitaries, and a mi- 
nute’s audience of their imperial majesties. 


TO CORRESPONDENT 


“Mary H. S.”—We recommend Mrs. Tuthill’s 
“ Nursery Book.” Above all, do not get into the way 
of “‘ dosing”’ children for every little ailment. Attention 
to clothing and diet will ward off many a threatened 
illness. A change of food is often sufficient to check 
the tendency to irregularity brought on by cold or teeth- 
ing. Arrow-root boiled in the milk, or boiled flour— 
that is, a half pound of flour tied up and boiled stea- 
dily four or five hours—is recommended. In using the 
boiled flour, a crust will be found on the outside of the 
hard lump or ball; this should be peeled like a potato, 
the hard flour grated, and about a tablespoonful sifted 
into a pint or little more of boiling milk. All milkgiven 
to children should be boiled, until they are through 
teething, at least. 

“Eaton Book Cuivus.”?— Have forwarded Mary 
Cowden Clark’s new novel, “The Iron Cousin.” 
Would also recommend a new book by Miss Sewell, 
whose tales are always pure, natural, and exert a good 
family influence. Both the above are published by 
Messrs. Appleton. “ Farmingdale” is one of the best 
stories of its class—better sustained as regards the inte- 
rest than the “ Wide, Wide World;” it has also a 
more direct point, an endeavor to show that a love of 
natural beauty and a cultivated taste advance rather 
than retard the interest of an agricultural community, 
and that whatever exertion is put forth to gather up 
riches, time should be found to make home bright and 
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FASHIONS, 


cheerful to the young, and a resting-place to the mind 
and body of those entered on the toil of life. 

“N. L.”—For list of new music, see ‘‘ Centre-Table 
Gossip.” 

“ A STUDENT oF Music.”—The best city instructors 
charge variously from $40 to $100 for twenty-four les- 
sons, considered a quarter. Good instruction on the 
piano-forte can be had five or ten dollars less; but we 
understand our correspondent to refer to a fashionable 
teacher, celebrated for style and finish. A few of the 
vocal maestros charge $5 a lesson. 

“ ANNETTE” evidently dves not live in awe of 





* An uncle with many queer notidns, 
Who never butters his bread, 
And says that Bulwer’s novels 
Are things not fit to be read.” 


The only description of the personal appearance of her 
favorite author that we can now call to mind appeared 
in the Edinburgh Guardian, on the occasion of his de- 
livering an address in that city the past year :— 

* Sir Edward would be sure to command attention in 
any company. He is tall, somewhat slight, but well- 
proportioned, and altogether elegantly made. At a lit- 
tle distance, save for a scarcely perceptible stoop, the 


natural result of study, you might set him down as a — 


cavalry officer. He has rich brown hair, curling freely 
into wave-like masses, full whiskers, a moustache and 
imperial. His face is oval, forehead high, brows finely 
arched, eyes large and luminous, a grandly aquiline 
nose, a mouth of more sensibility than passion, but, in 
the curve and cutting of the upper lip, showing both 
delicacy and strength.” 

“ THOMAS THE RHYMER”’ has chosen an ancient 
and honorable nom de plume. See notes to Scott’s poeti- 
cal works for the information desired. 

“ ALINE.”’—Scalloped skirts are by no means fash- 
ionable, the style having been carried to excess. 








Fashions. 





NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Havine had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a distance, 
the Editress of the Fashion Department will hereafter 
execute commissions for any who may desire it, with 
the charge of a small percentage for the time and re- 
search required. Bridal wardrobes, spring and autumn 
bonnets, dresses, jewelry, bridal cards, cake-boxes, 
envelopes, etc. etc., will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy, as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For the 
last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed expendi- 
ture, to be addressed to the care of L. A. Godey, Esq., who 
will be responsible for the amount, and the early execution 
of commissions. 

No order will be attended to unless the money is first 
received. 

Instructions to be as minute as is possible, accomps- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
siyle of the person, on which much depends in choice. 
Dress goods from Levy’s or Stewart’s; cloaks, mantil- 
las, or talmas, from Brodie’s, 51 Canal Street, New 
York; bonnets from Miss Wharton’s; jewelry from 
Bailey’s or Warden’s, Philadelphia, or Tiffany’s, New 
York, if requested. 
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DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE FOR 
SEPTEMBER. 


Fig. 18t.—Dress for a young lady of twelve or four- 
teen. Skirt of white cross-barred Organdy muslin in 
large cheques, made very full and plain. In length, it 
should reach the tops of the gaiter boots. The basque is 
of plain green silk, close and high. It is ornamented by 
three rows of fanciful buttons, the same shade as the 
silk. The sleeves are full, and close at the wrist. A 
narrow cambric ruffle, edged with lace, encircles the 
neck and hands. Parasol of pagoda shape, lined with 
white silk, and ornamented with narrow fringe. This 
is a very simple and neat dress for a school-girl. 

Fig. 2d is a very pretty dinner or sociable evening- 
dress, for a young lady two years or so older, though not 
yet out. The skirt touches the ground, and is trimmed 
by graduated groups of very narrow black velvet rib- 
bon, contrasting well with the delicate shade of the silk, 
and more suitable than flounces. The basque is open 
to the waist in front, and secured cross bands of vel- 
vet. The fiat velvet embossing on each side suits the 
ribbon trimming of the skirt. The open space is filled 
by a simple tucker of muslin puff; undersleeves three 
full rows of muslin flouncing. The front hair in two 
Watteau ringlets on each side; back hair in a heavy 
Grecian braid. 

Fig. 3d.—Child’s dress, graceful, but rather too elabo- 
rate for ordinary occasions. 


CHITCHAT UPON NEW YORK AND PHILA- 
DELPHIA FASHIONS FOR SEPTEMBER. 


So many requests for information on this subject have 
reached us from different quarters, that we devote our 
chat this month to mourning, and more especially the 
transient shades of style with regard to it. 

There is no point in dress for which so many general 
rules may be laid down, applicable from year to year, 
and, though we have given them casually from time to 
time, they will bear repetition, especially as this year 
our circle of readers has been greatly enlarged by many 
who never met with these general remarks. Black is 
the shade considered, by most nations who adopt a 
general fashion, the best suited to the sombre tone of 
the spirits when one has met with a recent loss. Until 
quite lately, it has been considered of indispensable 
adoption, except among a few peculiar sects rigidly 
opposed to “the fashion of this world.” It has, how- 
ever, become the subject of so much conventional for- 
mality and abuse that many refrain from assuming it, 
their sorrow being of the heart, and their mourning not 
meant for the eyes of the world. 

Others, again, especially for the death of little chil- 
dren, substitute quiet shades of color, as grays, or fawns, 
or even black of some material not known in deep 
mourning. For instance, we have seen a young mo- 
ther, after the death of an infant, dress in white, with 
dark ribbons, or in black silk, with a white crape or 
straw bonnet. Ifa change of dress is a token of sorrow- 
ful regret, this seems to us more suited than funeral 
black to express the sadness with which we see a child 
taken from us, yet from the cares and anxieties of life 
as well. 

Too often mourning is adopted as a custom, in com- 
pliance with the established rules of society, something 
like the following dictum: “ Mourningis to be worn a 
year for a parent, husband, brother, sister, or child. 
Six months for grandparents, uncles, or aunts. Three 
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months or six weeks as a token of respect to the memory 
of a cousin, friend, or remote relative, or any one who 
leaves the wearer a legacy.” 

This code of fashion, which many families follow in 
our more stylish city circles, would seem to indicate the 
day and hour when grief terminates, and the dead are 
forgotten. 

It is for them that what is called by some “half 
mourning,” and, by more plain-spoken people, “ dressy 
mourning,” has been introduced. The delicate shades 
of lavender silk, the cheques, bars, and stripes of laven- 
der and black, black and white, etc., black bordered 
handkerchiefs, bugles, chenille rings for the hair, white 
and black crape artificial flowers—a mockery in them- 
selves, for, in nature, the few flowers that approach that 
tint are monsters of horticultural art—bonnets tricked 
out with streamers and glistening bouquets, with a 
thousand other “‘ mockeries of grief,’”’ which a fashion- 
able maison de deuil, or “‘ mourning store,” presents. 

For close plain mourning, bombazine and English 
crape are still the favorite materials for fall and winter 
wear. It is usual to have the dress bonnet and mantle 
fram the same piece. The dress may be trimmed with 
deep folds of the crape, as also the bonnet and mantle. 
An unostentatious, but ladylike mourning suit may be 
made of black mousseline de laine, cashmere, or any of 
those plain worsted fabrics. The plainest mourning is 
always the most ladylike, and the most truly fashionable. 
When it becomes a study or an ornament, it loses its 
significance. 

When shawls are worn, black Thibet, with silk fringe 
or fringe of the same, is most suitable for close mourn- 
ing, or, in summer, mousseline or bar’ge. For lighter 
mourning, raw silk shawls, with borders of lavender, 
are suitable. These also come in cashmere and me- 
rino. Mantles of barége, trimmed with crape, are suit- 
able to the closest mourning in the summer season. 
The time has gone by when people must suffocate 
under heavy woollen stuffs, because they have lost a 
relative. Veils are considered suitable for those who 
wish to hide their grief from the world. This was pro- 
bably their first intention, though ostentation has again 
interfered, and in the double English crape worn by 
widows in inconsolably fashionable circles, hang out a 
banner often interpreted to a contrary meaning. We 
do not commend the necessity of a veil, unless for a 
short time, when it is really a protection to one at first 
going out. 

Jet and hair ornaments are considered perfectly allow- 
able, though a full set of either does not look to us like 
the abandonment of woe. Open dresses and sleeves 
require, of course, some peculiar style of chemisette 
and undersleeves. In close mourning, dresses are now 
made up to the throat, so that only a collar is needed. 
Collars and undersleeves complete the set. Black crape 
is the material for close mourning; the collars are now 
large, and fluted from the centre. The sleeves have a 
band almost six inches from the wrist, with a double 
ruffle, also fluted, which makes it set quite close to the 
hand. This is the shade of fashion which has distin- 
guished the present season. Tarleton, crape, or Swiss 
muslin undersleeves and collars, made in the same 
manner, are used in lighter mourning. The collars are 
round, deepening to a round point behind. Very fine 
Swiss muslin, with plain footing (narrow bobinet lace), 
insertion and edging on the ruffles, are considered 
very neat. Very pretty collars and cuffs are made by 
rows of fine linen bobbin set together with an open 
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fagot stitch. This is an old style revived. Plain 
linen collars and cuffs, large, and with the rounded 
point on the back, have a simple hem turned on the oul- 
side, stitched neatly, or a plain scallop of buttonhole- 
stitch. 

White straw bonnets, trimmed with black ribbon, 
and black silk dresses and mantles, are much the fash- 
ion for children and young people, though we much 
question the propriety of children wearing mourning at 
all, since they cannot understand its meaning, and its 
sombre hue is not a type of childhood. 

Drawn bonnets of black lawn and crape are still in 
season; by another month, however, heavy fabrics only 
will be used FASHION. 








Enigmas. 





ANSWERS TO ENIGMAS IN AUGUST NUMBER. 


27. A letter. 28. Corn. 
29. A pin. 30, One’s portrait. 


ENIGMAS, 


31. 

I’m a minister of vengeance, and a minister of peace, 
And oft in death my awful voice alone is heard to cease ; 
In honor, too, of liberty I frequently rejoice, 
And echo fervent loyalty in my stentorian voice. 
But then in sacred chant of praise my voice is also heard 
In reverential strains to raise the Scripture’s holy word : 
As individuals, ’tis clear we two are not the same, 
Yet both are known the sea to serve, and own one com- 

mon name. 


32. 

As brilliant and pure as the famed Koh-i-noor, 
Of the very first water am I; 

More perfect in form and in value, be sure, 
Such a gem I may fairly outvie. 

Of creation’s bright sphere a true type I appear, 
Aerial my birth and my death ; 

Embodied by Him whom all mortals revere, 
And extinguished at once by His breath! 


33. 
My first ’s indispensable always to you, 
Though what you will ever aspire to renew ; 
Yet aspirate rendered my literal aid, 
A possession of yours is ostensibly made, 
Which you ’ll own is a birthright you foster with pride, 
And esteem your head-quarters where’er you reside. 
An additional letter prefix, and you ’ll greet 
A companion you ’re often delighted to meet: 
One disposed to uphold you, support your estate, 
And, whate’er may oppress you, your burden abate. 


34, 
In England, I ’m honored, upheld, and revered; 
In Russia, I’m constantly courted, but feared ; 
In France (’tis with pain I confess), I’m contemned, 
And, indeed, to unmerited exile condemned. 
With the monarchs of earth a companion am I; 
And ’tis said (but mythology you may decry) 
That I dignified Jove on Olympus as well: 
Now, perhaps, my right name you may readily spell. 
The positions then change of my P and my C, 
And at once, metamorphosed, a phantom I'll be. 
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THE HISPANIA. 


[From the establishment of G. Brop1e, 51 Canal Street, New York. Drawn by L. T. VoreT from actua 


articles of costume.] 


As the cold season approaches, our friends will naturally think of their winter coverings. With our usual 
solicitude to gratify their desires, we present one of the most distingué novelties that has yet appeared. 


It 


is perfectly unique, and bids fair to become an especial favorite. It will be perceived that it is emphatically 
a Spanish cloak. Although apparently complex, its construction is perfectly simple. The back is a half circle, 
cut in one piece, the depth from the neck to the edge of the garment being about forty-three inches; this is 
outlined entirely with striped velvet galloon. The points are composed each of nearly a quarter circle, the 
back overlapping the front a trifle, and the seam being only made at the top and bottom, leaving open spaces 
for the arm-holes. The front edge of one side is now folded and sewed in broad plaits, and is kept in position 
by hooks and eyes upon the shoulder. The opposite side is similarly confined on the under side, before the 


plaited front is brought over it. The fronts are trimmed with galloon, similar to the back. 
25 
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i FLORAL HHADDRESSES. 
(See description.) 








1. HEADDRESS OF FRUIT. 2. HEADDRESS OF FLOWERS. 3. HEADDRESS OF CEREALS. 





PART OF AN EMBROIDERED COLLAR. 
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